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Record Entry for Albany-New York 
Marathon 


wo early entries virtually equaling 
the starters in last year’s Albany to 
New York marathon, it is expected that the 
1936 race down the Hudson River will be the 
greatest ever. According to Charles Alex- 
ander, Jr., secretary of the Middle Atlantic 
Outboard Association, the coming classic 
will be run in eight divisions, with the out- 
board hydroplanes headlining the competi- 
tion as in former years. Class X outboards 
will be admitted for the first time, entering 
on a handicap basis with Classes A, B, C, and 
F for the Hearst Gold Trophy and more than 
$1000 in other outboard prizes. A large field 
of 225-cubic-inch hydroplanes also is ex- 
pected to help increase the starting field to 
more than the record number of 130 which 
got away in 1929. Six drivers, including Dr. 
Cecil H. Bagley, of Baltimore, 1935 national 
“225”? champion, have already entered in 
this division. Already in the outboard list are 
Fred Jacoby, Jr., Ted Roberts, Marshall 
Eldredge, and Jean duPuy. Incidentally, 
this year’s course has been lengthened to 
about 133 miles by shifting the finish line to 
the foot of 136th St. 


+ + + 


Sears Bowl Races at Bay Shore 


Announcement has been made by the 
North American Yacht Racing Union that 
the annual contest for the Sears Bowl, 
symbolizing the national junior sailing cham- 
pionship, will be held by the Bay Shore Yacht 
Club at Bay Shore, L. I. The series will start 
Monday, August 31st. For the championship 
regatta Timber Point Class boats will be 
used. They are a keel and centerboard jib 
and mainsail boat designed in 1924 by Cox & 
Stevens. Carrying about 263 square feet of 
sail, they measure 15 feet 1 inch water line to 
22 feet 91% inches over all, and 6 feet 4 
inches beam. They have outside ballast to 
the amount of about 1100 pounds and draw 5 
feet with the board down. 


++ + 


Midwest Moth Regatta Scheduled 


Announcement has been made by the 
International Moth Class Association that 
the third annual Midwest Moth Boat Regatta 
will be held July 5th at Hillsdale, Mich., 
sponsored by the Baw Beese Sailing Club. 
All Moths owned in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin are eligible. Their 
owners are invited to forward entries to 
Merritt W. Green, Hillsdale, Mich. 


Yachting Calendar 
Sail 

April 1— Long Island Sound Interclubs vs. Bermuda 
One-Designs, Hamilton, Bermuda 

April 4 — Te West Race. 

April 8, 9, 11, 13 — Prince of Wales Cup Series, Six- 
Metre Chase’ Hamilton, Bermuda. 

April 14-16 — Six-Metre Team Races, U. S. A. vs. Ber- 
muda, for Governor Cubitt Cup, Hamilton, Bermuda. 

May 2— Intercollegiate Dinghy Regatta, Brown Y. C., 
Providence, R. I. 

May 24— Poplar Island TP Gibson Island Yacht 
Squadron, Gibson Island, M 

June 13— Open | pee dere Regatta, Corinthian 
Y. C., Marblehead. 

June 1 13-14 — Invitation Series, Jackson Park Y. C., 
Chicago, Ill 

vo — Cup for Six-Metres, Gothenburg, 
weden 

June 20— New London to Marblehead Ocean’ Race, 
Eastern Y. C. 

~_ & ca comet Race to Michigan City, Columbia 

icag 
~~ 22 — tne Race, C. C. of America, Newport, 


June 25 — Gold Cup for Six-Metres, Hanko, Norway. 
June 28— Rhode River-Gibson Island Race, Gibson 
Island Yacht Squadron. 

July 1—Transatlantic Race, Bermuda-Cuxhaven, 
Germany, Norddeutscher Regatta-Verein, Hamburg. 
July 1-5— International Pacific Northwest Regatta, 

Victoria, B. C. 
July 3— George O. Clinch and Dreadnought Trophies, 
hicago to Milwaukee, Chicago Y. C. 
July 4— a Ocean Race, Transpacific Y. C., 
San Pedro, C: 
July 5 — Midwest “Moth Regatta, Baw Beese Sailing C., 
Hillsdale, Mic 
July 7-14 — Annual Cruise, Eastern Y. C. 
~~ 10 — British-American Six-Metre Team Races, 
irth of Clyde, Scotland. : 
July 11-12 — Annual Regatta, Lorain Y. C., Lorain, O. 
July 17 — Fire Island Lightship and Return Long Dis- 
tance Race, Larchmont Y. C. 
July 18 — Chicago-Mackinac Race, Chicago Y. C. 
July 18 — Port Huron-Mackinac Race, Bayview Y. C., 
Detroit. 
July 18-25 — Larchmont Race Week. 
July 20-22 — Roosevelt Bowl Races, Beverley Y. C., 
Marion, Mass. 
July 23 — Thirty-Square-Metre Association Race from 
Marion to Edgartown. 
July 24-25 — Annual Regatta, Edgartown Y. C., Edgar- 
town, Mass. 
July 26 — Swan Point Race, Gibson Island Y. S 
Suly 26-August 1— Annual Race Week, Sheridan Shore 
Y. C., Wilmette Harbor, Ill. 
July 28-August 1 — Prince of Wales Cup Race for Juniors, 
Lake Milo, Yarmouth, N. 8S. 
July = FS ay pa Block Island Race, Bayside Y. C., 
Bayside, L. 
penn 1-8 — Race Week, Marblehead, Mass. 
t 2— Freeman Cup Race, Rochester-Coburg- 
oungstown. 
August 4-15 — Olympic Regatta for Eight-Metres, Six- 
Metres, Stars and Monotypes, Kiel, Germany. 


Angus — — Annual Regatta, St. Michaels, Md. 
ugust 7 — eres CBYRA, Tilghman’s Creek, 
Gulbocus MM 


August 7-8 — Miles River Y. C. Regatta. 
Aue 1m — Inter-Lake Y. R. A. pel Put-in-Bay, 
ake Erie 
August 11-13 — Race Week, New Bedford Y. C., South 
Dartmouth, Mass 
— 14-16 — Chesapeake Bay Y. C. Regatta, Oxford, 


August 15 — Waukegan Race, Columbia Y. C., Chicago. 
‘heh 22-23 — Annual Regatta, Y. C. of Stone Harbor, 
ot ase N. J. 
ne a a ane Regatta, Ocean City Y. C., 
n Cite N 


August 31 — Benne i Bowl Races for Junior Championships, 
Bay Shore Y. C., Bay Shore, L. I. 

September 5, 19, 20, 27 — Eight-Metre Championships, 
Gibson Island Y. 8. 

September 5-7 — se gma Race, Chicago-Michigan 

‘ity-St. Joseph-Chicag 

September 10-12 — Class Rand Eight-Metre Champion- 
ships, Chicago. 

September 12-13 — Comet Class, National Champion- 
oe Regatta, Richmond County Club, Great 


September » — Autumn Regatta, Chicago Y. C 
September 25-26 — President’s Cup =. Ws or 
iver Sailing Association, Washington, D. C. 


International Star Class 


July —— Atlantic Coast Olympic Finals, West Long 
Island Soun 
ty A igg — United States Olympic Finals, West Long 


| a 1— Sheridan Shore Y. C., Wilmette 

ar A 

August 4-15 — reat. Ye: Kiel, Germany. 

September 1-8 — Champion Rochester 

. C., Lake > A a 

Se tember 5-7 — Eighth Annual Jersey Coast Challenge 
eries, Seaside Park, 

—s: 25-26 — President's Cup Regatta, Washing- 

ton, le 


Power 


May 10 — Albany-New York Outboard Marathon. 

jas 4 — Yacht Moteur Club de France, Paris. Spreckels 
juiy Outboards. 

Gold Cup Race, Lake George, N. Y 
hed tember 5-8 — International Motor Yacheing Union 
egatta, Detroit. 

September 25-26 — President’s Cup Regatta, Washing- 

on, % 
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Lorain Yacht Club Elects 


Newly elected officers of the Lorain Yacht 
Club, of Lorain, O., are the following: Com- 
modore E. J. Burger, Vice Commodore Fred 
Dusendon; Rear Commodore Ernest Lee; 
Fleet Captain Dr. Chester Smith; Fleet 
Surgeon Dr. Robert Stack; Treasurer Ray 
Baker, and Secretary Frank R. Rogers. 


++ + 


Department Store Sailing 


When we heard last fall that Saks Fifth 
Avenue was giving skiing instruction in its 
store we wondered how soon the big depart- 
ment stores would be going in for ocean 
racing. It seems to be on the way, for on each 
Saturday morning until May 9th Gordon 
Raymond is to lecture at Saks to boys and 
girls on the gentle art of sail boat handling. 
An actual sail boat, mounted on an adjust- 
able turntable, is used to demonstrate every 
sailing condition. By the use of artificial 
wind (not provided by Gordon) the mechan- 
ics of sailing and rigging are explained. It’s a 
fine idea. A committee consisting of John W. 
Hornor, President of the Southern Massa- 
chusetts Yacht Racing Association, Alex- 
ander M. Orr, Commodore of the Edgartown 
Yacht Club, William F. Crosby, Editor of 
The Rudder, Theodore 8S. Clark, Secretary of 
the J.Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound, E. H. 
Tucker, Secretary of the Cruising Club of 
America, and Harvey L. Williams is back of 
this educational project. The classes start at 
9:30 each Saturday morning, and a fee of $5 
for the eight lessons is charged. At the con- 
clusion of the course a prize of a Cape Cod 
sail boat will be given to the pupil of each sex 
who shows greatest proficiency in the sub- 
ject. The prizes are fine, but they won’t be 
needed to stimulate interest in the lectures, as 
Gordon Raymond, who has been rated one of 
the best ten skippers in the country, speaks 
with infectious enthusiasm as well as convic- 
tion. 

+ + + 


Active Season Anticipated at Gibson Island 


Looking forward to an extremely active 
season, the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron, 
of Chesapeake Bay, reports an expected in- 
crease to its fleet which will bring the total 
number of yachts to approximately seventy- 
five, not counting the fifty or more small 
boats owned and sailed by the youngsters. 
Commodore Sherwood has recently acquired 
the Eight-Metre Priscilla, and C. B. Mitch- 
ell, Jr., the Eight-Metre Valkyrie. The fleet of 
“‘Hights”’ will be an impressive one, as there 
will be at least five at Gibson Island and four 
more in the upper Chesapeake owned by 
members of other clubs. 
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| The Custom Cruisette 32, priced at 
$4,250, boasts the looks, comfort and sea- 
worthiness usually associated with much 
larger boats. It is beautifully “fairlined” 
(conservatively streamlined) this year, 
and is roomy throughout, with plenty of 
sunshine deck space fore and aft. Forward 
cabin and Elco convertible deck cabin 
sleep 6 to 8. Speeds up to 21 m.p.h. Other 
Cruisette 32 models — Day Boat, Stand- 
ard and Double Cabin — from $3,150. 





















See ELCG’S 
Fresh-Water Engine Cooling 
Vibrationless Power 
Sound Proofing 


* Custom Cruisette 41 — a brand new Elco, 
designed for those who want a larger boat with 
separate quarters for a skipper. Sleeps 7 to 9 in 
three cabins. Elco’s new Pullman-Dinette ar- 
rangement (converting into a double berth) op- 
tional. Fast... rugged ... thoroughly sea- 
worthy for long or short cruises. Speeds up to 
25 m.p.h. Because of its greater length and 
beam, the “41” permits unusual flexibility in 
choice of interior arrangements. From $8,250. 


OUTSTANDING favorites— these Eleos 


give you speed, power, comfort 


@ Experienced yachtsmen all react the same way when they see these new Elcos. “‘They are the 
finest we’ve ever seen — the outstanding cruisers of 1936,” they remark. And they are right, for 
into each one has been put the skill and craftsmanship that come with 44 years of designing and 
building fine boats. The 1936 Elco Fleet offers new, improved models and an exceptionally wide 
choice of arrangements. While getting the benefits of standardized design and construction, you 

can almost design your own boat — with forward cock- 
_ pits, convertible deck cabins, Pullman-Dinettes, fishing 
equipment, Diesel or gasoline power, and many other 
features optional. Fresh-Water Engine Cooling, Elco’s 
latest achievement, is also available on all models. 


Inspect the six 1936 models now on display at Port Elco 


48' Twin Screw Motor Yacht at your leisure — or write for illustrated literature. 


... the most amazing yacht value on 
the market, at $15,500. Low, pleasing 


lines and the seaworthiness to go any- 

where. Three individual staterooms 

below decks. Sleeps 6, plus 2 crew. 

Cruisette 38 (Standard Model). Kk i 
The perfect boat for day cruising with 


—_ parties. 18’ cockpit aft. Cabin 
ee So a. — The Permanent Exhibit of Eleo Cruisers 


a 113 E. 46 St. (at Park Ave.), N.Y.C. (Wick. 2-3830) 
EMRE! SBN SS AMBRE PLANT & MARINE BASIN: THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. 
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EFERRING to a round-the-world 
voyage of a ninety-foot auxilliary 
schooner yacht, a breathless lady col- 
umnist wrote: ‘‘The Astrild was built 
for speed sailing on Long Island Sound. 
Combers twenty feet high washed her 
decks in Mediterranean waters. . . .” 
Well, if that sort of thing went on 
regularly it must have saved the crew a 
lot of work. 


Sherman Hoyt, one of our surer- 
footed navigators, grieved his broad 
and admiring circle of friends by hitting 
coral in Bermuda not long ago while 
piloting a bicycle. . . . His collar bone 
is mending nicely, thank you. 


Slade Dale, who ought to write more 
and couldn’t write better, sailed from 
Barnegat last November in his little 
trading schooner Emma C. Berry. After 
touching at Norfolk he voyaged up the 
Bay looking (more or less facetiously) 
for cargoes. At Oxford the ice nipped 
him, since when he’s been a frozen asset 
to marine literature. 


The New York Yacht Club’s brand 
new “Thirty-two’s” may convert a 
number of confirmed racing men into 
ocean racing sages.... It appears 
certain that at least five of this slippery 
class will be among the Bermuda start- 
ers. Several of their owners will be fac- 
ing an unknown quantity of blue water 
for the first time. 


“My thoroughbred Chesapeake dog 
and faithful watchman,” writes the 
boatbuilder whose sagacious canine I 
mentioned flatteringly (I thought) last 
month, “resents reference to him as a 
hound . . . and is liable to libel the 
seat of your pants at first opportunity. 
... For your information, Champ 
Clark specialized in houn’s.” 


Indignantly, not to say wrathfully, 
power boatmen gathered at the A.P.B.A. 





council meeting ‘‘told it to Sweeney’ — 
the gentleman in the House of Repre- 
sentatives who sponsored a measure 
which would force every owner of a 
craft of 45 feet or over to carry a 
licensed captain and engineer on eight- 


hour shifts. . . . Cruising, you’d have 
to burden yourself with three sets of 
these professionals, under the terms of 
the proposed bill. . . . Needless to say, 
nobody has wished it a fair passage. 


T 


The race from St. David’s Head to 
Cuxhaven will be a decidedly mixed 
one, involving strains of Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, Netherland, German and Amer- 
ican sporting blood....The new 
yawl building from designs of Henry 
Gruber for the Segerkameradschaft das 
Wappen ought to go a long way on the 
length of the name of her sponsors. 


Weetamoe may be remodeled to her 
pristine form. If she proves the right 
angle in the triangle with Yankee and 
Rainbow it'll be ‘‘Weetamoe, mah 
lady!”’ with everybody joining in the 
chorus of approval for a gallant come- 
back. 


These chaps who are looking on the 
Bermuda Race as merely a shake-down 
cruise for the long haul to Germany, are 
going to find themselves badly mis- 
shaken. 

Whatever your position in the Gulf 
Stream it’s always uncomfortable. 


One enthusiastic owner who proposes 
entering his boat in an ocean race for 
the first time this year, suggested the 
advisability of having all meals for the 
ship’s company prepared in advance — 
‘Cand then put places where the steward 
can serve them handily at the right 
moment.” 

There’d just be a preliminary warm-up 
to eating. 


At the foot of Cedarhill Avenue, 
Nyack, East meets West. In other 
words, there’s Amoy—the Chinese 
junk that sailed into the headlines back 
in 1922 when her first owner, George 
Waard, brought her across the Pacific 
to Vancouver. . . . His mate on the 
next leg was the present owner, Alfred 
Nilson. . . . He’s living aboard the 
boat with his family and plans a 
cruise through the Great Lakes this 
summer, followed by a Transatlantic 
passage. ... Amoy has a beam of 
twenty feet and a draft of less than 
four. . . . She’s credited with having 
weathered two typhoons. 


“‘T need a rest and change,”’ 
writes a correspondent. 
“Should I accept an oppor- 
tunity to go in the Bermuda 
Race?”’ 

You’d get the change all 
right, son... . The rest is 
silence. 


“The Splinter Fleet”’ is the title of a 
recently published work anent the sea 
casket (subchaser) squadron in the 
Adriatic during the War. Which re- 
minds me that 
Out on the Otranto Mobile Barrage 
The sight of a sub was as rare as the Taj 
You rolled and you wallowed, Corfu on 

your lee, 
While the Germans went under you 
comfortably. 


YACHTING 


I remember the day we let go with 


the Y-gun aboard S.C. 129. . . . The 
galley range shifted six inches for’ard 
and hardly a dish survived. . . . Or- 


ders were given that nothing was to be 
fired thereafter except the cook... . 
I can still taste the ragout he produced 





out of the “beef” we bought from the 
French in Cattaro.... You didn’t 
have to be told it was horse. 


The joys of authorship are enhanced 
by the knowledge that someone has 
read what you have written. To the 
columnist this pleasant certitude is 
conveyed by his Editor from time to 
time as the latter receives communica- 
tions from usually outraged subscribers. 
. . . One such recently referred to me 
as “‘the hind”... . 

Wrote he, ‘‘Tell the hind who writes 
‘In The Wind’ that just because he 
sees it in the movies it isn’t necessarily 
wrong.” This outburst was provoked 
by my paragraph anent the Hollywood- 
enheads who insist on producing nauti- 
cal pictures with more stars than tars. 

More encouraging was a letter from 
Alexander Crosby Brown, who said: 


“T note you quite properly take 
exception to the keel-hauling methods 
employed in the movie ‘Mutiny on 
the Bounty’. . . . The following might 
also interest you. ... You may re- 
member that during the open boat 
voyage of the Bounty gig we saw Cap- 
tain Bligh writing in his log on three 
separate occasions. His statements were 
preluded with a notation of the gig’s po- 
sition. Did you by any chance notice 
that although the inspired script author 
had sense enough to put her in the 
southern hemisphere, the three longi- 
tudes given were as follows: 35° 19’ W., 
5° 31’ W., and 15° 31 W. From which I 
gather the producer thought the Bounty 
gig was sailing in circles around Ascen- 
sion Island in the South Atlantic and 
not proceeding from Tofua to Timor, 
D.E.1. I think it remarkable that the gig 
was in the water at all and not in the 
middle of the Sahara Desert. I knew, 
however, that there wasn’t a sailor in 
the boat else they would have thought 
of shortening down in the storm which 
they were so magnificently and stupidly 
riding out under full sail.” ... 


Well, has anybody got a comeback to 
that? Let us have controversy. Con- 
troversy is the life of something-or- 
other, 
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Symbol of Economy 
and Dependability 








epee? 


Motor Sailer. Designers, Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc. Builders, Great Lakes 
Boat Building Corporation. Length 65 feet. Beam 15 feet, 6 inches. Draft 
5 feet, 6 inches. Powered with one Model 2336 six-cylinder Winton-Diesel 
engine equipped with reduction gear, developing 150 h.p. at 1400 r.p.m. 


HITE SAILS set to the wind . . . pleasure bound and fancy free. 
But there comes that time when balmy breezes fail to blow 
and then even the finest sailing craft resort to man-made power. Depend- 
able Winton-Diesel engines have proved their suitability in many out- 


standing ships of this type, as well as in power cruisers, houseboats and yachts. Latest Winton-Diesel engines 


offer improved design that sets the pace in meeting the demand for compact, efficient Diesel power for installa- 
tion in limited space. Embodying all of the traditional qualities of dependability and economical operation for 
which Winton engines are rightfully famous, these distinctly new Diesel units embody developments that 
will prove vitally interesting to all boat owners who contemplate either original or replacement installations. 


Winton Engine Corporation « Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8S. A. 
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Letters From Our Readers 


Early Log Canoe Rig 


Editor, YACHTING: 


R. W P. STEPHENS, in a letter to you not long ago, states that 

he thinks the introduction of the leg-o-mutton rig in America may 

be dated back nearer fifty years than fifteen. Well, I will go Mr. Stephens 

a few better by making it nearer a hundred years than fifty. I have often 

heard my father, as well as other old-timers, speak of sailing Chesapeake 

Bay canoes, with “mutton cut” sails, prior to the Civil War. I also gathered 

that, even at that early date, there was nothing new about the rig to 
Virginian sailormen. 

As far as I can ascertain, the canoe rig, with its raking masts and pointed 
sprit, has changed but little in the past hundred years. However, the old 
‘“‘cunners”’ had no bowsprits and the mast was located further forward. An 
additional mast, about two-thirds the length of the mainmast, was gen- 
erally carried. It could be stepped either forward or aft. When stepped 
forward of the mainmast, the heels of the two sticks nearly abutted and 


the shorter mast took about the same rake forward as did the longer mast — 


aft. When stepped as a mizzenmast, it took the same rake aft as the main. 
The larger boats were generally rigged with all three sails. 

I have been told that the direction of the wind as well as weather condi- 
tions determined the method of carrying the smaller sail on a two-sail boat. 
When the wind was ahead and light, it was rigged as a mizzen while with 
a fresh wind it was carried as a headsail. However, I do not see how it could 

have been used effectively as a headsail with a following breeze as the air 
- would tend to slide off the sail and press the boat down by the head. Yet, 
with the wind abaft the beam, it is, of course, quite an advantage to have 
the center of effort of the sails further forward. With the mizzen set, the 
result would be a hard weather helm which may account for the fact that 
this particular method of rig-changing has been obsolete for years. 

HERBERT N. WHITE 
Norfolk, Va. 
+++ 


The Cat Has a Kitten 


Editor, YacuTIn@: 


HILE browsing through some old copies of Yacutine, I ran 

across an article in the March, 1933, issue, entitled, “‘The Cat 
Comes Back” containing the plans for Scrappy, a 16-foot gaff-rigged cat. 
The description “easy and economical to build, handy as the pocket of 
your shirt, perfectly balanced, stiff, roomy and fast,” sold me. Up to this 
time I had always sailed in boats belonging tp friends, or chartered boats, 
but I had always wanted one of my own. This appeared just about the 
right sort of “yacht” for a 17-year-old sailor who faced the prospect of a 
boatless summer hard by Long Island Sound. 

As it was late fall I planned to start construction of her oak frame in the 
basement of my suburban home. The first job was measuring the basement 
door. It was no go! Therefore, I decided to assemble the frame in our cellar 
temporarily; and, with the coming of spring, knock it down, move it out to 
our garage piecemeal and reassemble and complete it. 

The winter passed quickly, accompanied by the sounds of much hammer- 
ing and sawing. As I devoted every moment outside of school to the work, 
the frame was finished, taken down and put together again in our garage 
when spring arrived. Then procuring, after a great deal of searching, two 
cedar planks, 16 feet long by 20 inches wide, I planked each side in one 
piece. Next came the bottom. This was made out of cypress in the handy 
diagonal method, as per the instructions. Next, with the aid of the neigh- 
borhood, she was turned right side up, ready for finishing. As she was to be 
a real de luxe yacht, a broad mahogany kingplank and planksheer were 
laid and the remaining space filled in with narrow white pine strips bent to 
the curve of the deck, all screws being covered with plugs. The deck, of 
course, was finished bright. 

After this came the hull details, hardware, the final painting and varnish- 
ing, and then the spars and rigging. Having a preference for the Marconi 
rig, I decided to change the original, which specified a gaff. This change 
made possible the simple but strong T-boom and also track and slides for 
the sail. Although I continued to use the solid round mast, it was lengthened 
to over 24 feet, with shrouds and stays added. 

She was launched on the tide, amid much celebrating, rigged and sailed, 
all in the same day — bad yachting practice but I just couldn’t wait. The 
very slight leaking soon stopped and she hasn’t leaked since. To be sure, 
“rainwater” has to be pumped out of the bilge periodically. 

Jal handled so perfectly and was such a joy to sail that I was amazed. 
She was fast, too. In fact, by the end of the summer she had established 
quite a reputation for speed, being at her best to windward. Because of the 


large size of her cockpit she was extremely comfortable for day sailing but 
in dusty weather I found it necessary to rig a canvas spray hood over the 
forward part of the cockpit to keep the Sound where it belonged. And for 
cruising, a cockpit cover over the boom sufficed for a shelter. 

Joun A. LivINGSTON 


++ + 


Concerning the Supposed Influence 
of the Tide on the Wind 


Editor, YACHTING: 


HERE is a widespread belief among yachtsmen that changes in the 

direction and strength of the wind often set in with the turn of the tide, 
the implication being that in some way the tide causes these changes. 
However, the subject cannot be said ever to have been really investigated, 
because such changes (if it is assumed that they do exist) will be too local 
and temporary to be of any interest to the practical meteorologist. On the 
other hand, the average yachtsman is inclined to place considerable faith 
in such a belief without attempting to verify it by careful observation. He 
is satisfied that there must be something in it, because it is so often ex- 
pressed. 

To establish fully the existence of winds produced by tidal conditions, 
such winds would have to be distinguished not only from the general wind 
prevailing over a large area at the time, but also from other winds of a local 
character, in particular from land and sea breezes. 

There are no theoretical considerations which lend support to the popular 
belief. The change in the direction of movement of the water accompanying 
a turn of the tide will have a negligible effect on the movement of the adja- 
cent air, since the frictional force involved is of no consequence. If it were, 
a strong wind could not blow in response to atmospheric forces without 
first setting the water in motion at a speed of comparable magnitude. 

There is the possibility that lunar tides in the atmosphere (whose 
periods would correspond in length of time with those of ocean tides) 
might exert some influence on the wind. Actually, the lunar atmospheric 
tide has been investigated and has been found to be exceedingly minute, 
far too insignificant to be responsible for noticeable effects of any kind. 

The gist of the matter is that there is absolutely nothing to substantiate 
the impression that tidal changes exert appreciable control over the wind. 
The popularity of the belief can be satisfactorily explained on the basis of 
the following two considerations: In the first place, tidal phenomena are 
always most noticed along coastlines and in bays or sounds. These are just 
the regions that are most favorable to the development of local land and 
sea breezes. Consequently, such winds may easily be incorrectly associated 
with a turn of the tide. In the second place, there is always the risk that 
changes of wind may be related in the yachtsman’s mind with tidal 
changes, simply because the latter afford a convenient subdivision of the 
24-hour day with which to associate changes that may really be distributed 
over periods of several hours. 

GARDNER Emmons 
Boston, Mass. 
++ + 


Dinghy Designers 
Editor, YACHTING: 


N THE February issue, under Lake Ontario News, your correspondent, 
Charles A. Rawlings, says: ‘“‘Canada’s leading designer, Charles 
Bourke.” There is also a designer and builder over here in the person of 
George Corneil who has been building dinghies for years. These boats win 
just as many races as boats designed by Bourke, yet you make no mention 
of him. Also, Mr. Rawlings mentions “the followers of Ackroyd and Peter- 
boro.” Ackroyd has done nothing of note in the last eight or ten years in 
open events. As for Peterboro boats, not one to my knowledge is being 
sailed in the races around here. 

I own and sail a boat built in 1931 by Mr. Corneil. With a sister ship, 
she was good enough to win international fame in 1932. This dinghy of 
mine was top boat in the Exhibition Races in 1932 and 1935; club cham- 
pion, Class B, in 1932; club champion, Class A, 1934 and 1935. Six firsts, 
one second, one third, one fourth and one fifth in ten open races in 1935, 
in all weathers. This is not written in any boastful sense but just to demon- 
strate that Mr. Corneil does build smart boats. 


Austin J. (Bus) CARROLL 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Racing in the Six-Metre Class 


From a Painting by Tore Asplund 


Seven American “‘Sixes’’ will try conclusions with the Bermuda Six-Metre Class on 
Great Sound, Bermuda, this month, with the Prince of Wales Cup as the chief trophy 
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Driving across the Gulf Stream with everything they'll drag. The winner, C. A. 
Hansen’s “Water Witch,” to windward, and “Venturer,” owned by Edward Spence 


Miami-Nassau Race Sailed in Record Time 
Nine Yachts Finish Long Course Under Ideal Conditions 


By SAMUEL WETHERILL 





LEVEN yachts faced the starter off the Miami 
{ Breakwater on February 11th in the third annual 

Miami-Nassau Ocean Race. Favored by a fresh 
northerly breeze, which started as a nor’wester and gradu- 
ally hauled into the northeasterly quadrant, the fleet had a 
beam reach practically all along the 180-mile course and, 
when the ‘“‘wishbone” ketch Vamarie foamed across the 
finish line off Nassau Harbor some twenty hours later, a new 
record for the course was hung up. 

Only forty minutes behind Vamarie came Winsome Too, 
close enough to save her time over her larger adversary. 
Then the schooner San Cristobal. But the larger boats were 
out of luck. For along came the smaller craft, making fast 
time and, when time allowances were figured up, C. A. 
Hansen’s schooner Water Witch was the winner of the Nas- 
sau Trophy, awarded by the Nassau Yacht Club for the 
yacht making the best corrected time over the course, all 











yachts racing in one class. Albert B. Fay’s cutter Starlight 
was next, and then the little cutter Babe, owned by Com- 
modore Hugh Matheson, of the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club. 

The fleet this year was both diversified and interesting. 
Vadim Makaroff’s ketch Vamarie needs no introduction. 
Harkness Edwards’ ketch Winsome Too, designed by Alden, 
has the same “wishbone” rig as Vamarie. San Cristobal is 
the former Rose of Sharon, designed by W. J. Roué. Ven- 
turer is a Seawanhaka schooner. Water Witch was formerly 
Rival II, designed by Roué, and recently rerigged. Starlight, 
Babe and Sonny, are all cutters designed by Sparkman & 
Stephens, Babe being only thirty feet over all length. Es- 
peranza is the famous centerboard ketch designed and built 
by the late Commodore Starr on Chesapeake Bay some years 
ago. The yawl Mischief is well known on Long Island Sound, 
and the ketch Caroline, chunky and short-rigged, hails from 
Narragansett Bay. 


39 








40 


Fast time was made and the larger Class B boats could not save their 

time on the smaller yachts. At right, Albert D. Phelps’ new cutter 

“Sonny” which finished in fifth place and took second in Class B. 

Below, A. B. Fay’s “Starlight” winning the Governor’s Race at 
Nassau after finishing second in the ocean race 
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Harkness Edwards’ wishbone ketch “ Win- 

some Too” (right) sailed a close race with 

“Vamarie,” to finish second on elapsed 
time 
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“Vamarie,” sailed by her owner, Vadim Makaroff, again led the fleet across the finish line at 
Nassau, having sailed the 180-mile course in the record time of 20 hours, 19 minutes, 40 seconds 


Sonny, Winsome Too and Vamarie crashed the starting 
line almost together just before noon in a moderate north- 
erly breeze, the course across the Gulf Stream to Great 
Isaac giving them practically a beam reach. The rest of the 
fleet made a far more leisurely start, one boat being several 
minutes late. Vamarie, the scratch boat, soon worked into 
the lead, with Winsome Too right on her heels and Sonny 
hanging on doggedly. Water Witch, San Cristobal, Venturer 
and Mischief formed a sort of second division, with the 
others trailing. The breeze piped up to better than twenty 
knots, according to the anemometers on Vamarie and Win- 
some, and the Gulf Stream kicked up in true Gulf Stream 
fashion. 

Mischief withdrew from the race some two hours after 
the start, with a clogged bilge pump unable to cope properly 
with a hidden leak. Venturer blew out her Genoa jib and 
carried away her weather backstay, but made repairs and 
pluckily carried on. Winsome finally doused her Genoa, re- 
placing it with working headsails, a move which was soon 
emulated by Vamarie. Sonny carried her Genoa all the way 
to Nassau, and the schooners held on to their fisherman 
Sstaysails, although two of them were buried to their cabin 
houses. 

The strong northerly breeze seemed to have slowed up 
the Gulf Stream, judging by the landfalls made by a few of 
the leaders. Very little harm, if any, was done, however, 


as all the boats made Great Isaac Light with a little sheet 
trimming. The 60-mile dash across the Stream was made at 
an average of close to nine knots by the leading craft. 

The 180-mile course is really a three-legged one — sixty 
miles to Great Isaac, sixty miles to Great Stirrup Key 
Light, and sixty miles to the finish. As the leaders squared 
away three or four points to the southward for the second 
leg, the wind hauled to the eastward just about the same 
amount, so that sheets were hardly touched. As darkness 
shut in, Vamarie seemed to have a lead of twenty minutes 
over Winsome, with the latter leading Sonny, San Cristobal 
and Water Witch by about the same margin. 

The reach to Great Stirrup was made in fast time, after 
which the breeze moderated considerably, hauling more 
easterly and becoming quite soft in spots. When daylight 
came, Winsome still had Vamarie in sight, with others just 
out of sight astern. 

The finish was made in moderate weather under a clear 
sky. The leaders had hardly dropped their hooks in Nassau 
Harbor before the smaller craft showed their sails above the 
horizon, and it was evident to the veteran ocean racers that 
this was to be a.‘‘small boat” race. And so it proved, the 
larger leaders being badly beaten when corrected times were 
figured. 

Water Witch, Starlight and Babe, all Class A boats, were 

(Continued on page 112) 
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M. Rosen feld Photos 


Where the 1936 Miami-Nassau ocean race started and finished. Across banks, ten yachts, starting off the Miami jetties (above), sailed the 
the deep blue Gulf Stream and the light green water of the Bahama 180-mile course to the finish off Nassau's beautiful harbor (below). 
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How to Drive a Racing Speed Boat 


WILLIAM McK. HORN 
As Told to Everett B. Morris 


N HERE is only one way to learn to drive a 
speed boat — get into one and drive her. You 
cannot become a seagoing chauffeur by read- 
ing books on the subject any more than you 
can qualify as champion of the Indianapolis 
automobile track by absorbing the contents 
of a pamphlet entitled: “From Novice to 

Expert Motorist in Five Easy Lessons at Home.”’ 

It is not the purpose of this article to attempt any such 
fantastic transformation. I aim merely to give the embryonic 
motor boat jockey a few concise, helpful hints and sugges- 
tions from the storehouse of my fifteen years of experience 
and study in the exciting but difficult school of trial and 
error. Perhaps I can save you from shipwreck and broken 
bones, to say nothing of impromptu submarine exploration. 

The qualifications of a successful racing speed boat driver 
are, in general, those required of a participant in any dan- 
gerous sport. And at the speeds we are traveling on the 
water these days motor boat racing has to be regarded as a 
dangerous pursuit. You must have keen perceptions, light- 
ning reflexes, unfailing courage and, preferably, no nerves. 
If you are a fatalist, so much the bétter. You must give no 
thought while racing to what might happen should anything 
go wrong. There are too many other things on which to 
concentrate. 

Think of your boat, how to get the most out of her, how 
best to handle her in any situation that may arise, and let 
old Lady Luck take care of the rest. She will do pretty well 
by you if you do your part. 

The best and only way to learn to handle a high speed 
boat is by observation and driving. Beg, borrow or steal 
rides with a good driver, a chap with a reputation for ex- 
perience and skill. Study his every mood and move, his 
reactions in different circumstances, watch how he handles 
varying situations. Don’t go just for the ride and tell him 


Handling an unfamiliar speed boat is a tricky business for no two of them behave alike. Horn had driven “Hotsy Totsy” for 


afterwards how thrilling it was. You don’t learn anything 
just getting a kick out of speed. After a few such rides, 
wangle a trick at the wheel yourself, get the feel of the boat, 
know every whimper and twist, and be alert to correct her 
idiosyncrasies. No two racing boats behave alike. 

I proved the truth of this at Washington in the Presi- 
dent’s Cup race last September when I spilled in Hotsy 
Totsy II. I had been out in her for only two brief runs 
before I drove that race. I was not familiar with her pe- 
culiarities, so when I bailed into that first turn and the boat 
began to slide on an even keel instead of banking as my old 
Delphine IV did, she got away from me and turned over. 
That would not have happened had I had the opportunity 
thoroughly to acquaint myself with her. 

You’ve got to be like a jockey; master your boat just as a 
jockey masters his horse. A jockey will never get anywhere 
in a horse race if he is afraid of his mount. I never knew 
anyone to get anywhere in motor boat racing who was 
afraid of his boat —- did not have confidence in his ability 
to handle her. A boat might kill me but she never will lick me. 
That is why George Reis is so successful with El Lagarto. 
That old lizard is going to fly into a thousand pieces one of 
these days, but George never thinks of that. He gives his 
boat hell and pushes her for all she’s worth when he has to. 
He is utterly fearless. 

Reis and El Lagarto are one in a race. He knows every 
screw and fastening, every plank and frame in her; every 
nut and bolt in her engine. He knows he can make her do 
just what he wants her to do when he wants her to do it. 
That is what makes Reis the greatest driver, bar none, 
in the history of the Gold Cup Class. 

You never stop learning in a speed boat. The more you 
run one in tests and competition, the more you learn. You 
pick up something new every time out. So, if you really 
aspire to be a top notch driver, you must keep on driving. 


M. Rosenfeld 


only two brief runs before starting a race. When she slid on the turn instead of banking, she got away from him and capsized 
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Before we go any farther, let me tell you that a lot of 
races are won before the start by perfect installation of the 
motor and its accessories and the most thoroughgoing prep- 
aration. Leave nothing — absolutely nothing — to chance. 
You don’t want to lose a race because a nut or washer 
worked loose, a battery cable slipped through improper fit- 
ting in the first place, or an oil or fuel feed line snapped or 
went adrift because of faulty installation. It is hard enough 
to win races without handicapping yourself beforehand by 
slipshod fitting out. 

When Charley Grafflin was riding with me as mechanic, 
I never had a breakdown from haywire installation. We 
threw a lot of metal sometimes, even melted it; yes, but no 
crack-up ever resulted from anything Charley could have 
foreseen and prevented. The fellow who rides with you will 
win more races for your boat than you can shake a stick at. 
The public does not realize the importance of the fellow who 
sits alongside the driver and he never gets the credit 
which is his just due. 


As I figure it, motor boat racing success is 50 per cent 


preparation, 30 per cent mechanic and 20 per cent driver. 
A good mechanic watches the instrument panel, tells you 
how the motor is behaving, keeps an eye on the rest of the 
field and, by a word or tap on the leg, tells you when to put 
your accelerator foot down to the floor or pull it back a 
little. He can watch the starting clock and let you know 
whether you are early or late. In many other ways he can be 
worth his weight in gold to you. 

A good start is vital. Don’t make the mistake of under- 
estimating the importance of hitting the line right on the 
gun. Remember that you must have a 65-mile-an-hour boat 
to get past a 60-mile-an-hour competitor on the straight- 
away of a 2!4-mile course, such as the one the Gold Cup 
races are run on. If the course is shorter, then your chances of 
getting past the slower but better starting boat are reduced 
proportionately provided that she can take the turns 
as well as you. 

Here is a perfect example of what I mean. It occurred in 
the Gold Cup race at Detroit, in 1933, where I failed in my 
defense of the trophy I won the year before at Lake Mon- 
tauk. A combination of George Reis’ better first heat start 
in El Lagarto and the longer straightaways on the five-mile 
course we used there brought about my downfall. 

George got the jump on me in the first heat and I couldn't 
get Delphine IV past him to save my neck, although I was 





on his tail all the way. In the second heat I beat George to 
the line and, despite the fact that he had just a shade more 
speed than I, he had to ride my wash until we hit the long 
straightaway on the back stretch. It was a bit over two 
miles long, that straightaway, and it took George’s old 
Lagarto, wide open, the entire stretch to draw sufficiently 
ahead to allow her to whip into the upper turn ahead of me. 
On a 2'4-mile course, with its shorter straightaways, I 
don’t think George could ever have passed me. 

In preparing for a start, I always pick out a buoy or some 
landmark well above the line and make a few practice starts 
from there, heading for the line at about one-third speed 
and gradually picking up acceleration until the throttle is 
wide open when we cross. I try, as a rule, to select a starting 
run that takes about 22 seconds to cover. That gives the 
boat an opportunity to pick up speed steadily, getting up 
on her plane and running away from the wheel. It is bad 
policy to assume a position not far from the line, keep your 
engine idling and then throw in the clutch and jam down the 
accelerator for a quick dash to the line. You get cavitation 
then, not speed, and put too heavy a load on clutch, shaft 
and wheel. With supercharged engines, the standing start is 
absolutely out. A sudden jump in r.p.m.’s from one to three 
thousand will just about take all the teeth out of the 
blower gears. 

If you find that you have mis-timed your start and are a 
little too soon, don’t disengage the clutch. Just back up on 
your accelerator foot and, if you have room enough, swing 
out of the direct course for the line. If you disengage the 
clutch you must decelerate, shove it in again, and then 
repeat the gradual acceleration process. All this takes time 
and you'll probably find that the other boats have left you 
to wallow through their wakes. 

Contrary to popular opinion, it is easier to handle a racing 
boat in a turn than it is on a straightaway where you are 
likely to encounter a cross slop or what I call a wallowing 
sea — waves that parallel your course. Of course there is a 
lot of water flying when boats bail into a turn, and you get 
pretty wet sometimes, but you won’t have any trouble as 
long as your boat banks properly and keeps her outside 
chine up. 

I have found that the best way to go into a turn is to follow 
the method used by racing car drivers on dirt tracks. Hook 
your boat into the turn sharply, to get the stern skidding in 

(Continued on page 108) 





Right. Speed, noise, vibration and flying water — it takes unfailing 
courage and iron nerves to drive a speed boat. This is John Charles 
Thomas’ “225” racer “Tip- Toe” which won atthe Palm Beach regatta 











A good start is vital, for you have to have a 
65-miler to pass a 60-mile competitor on the 
straightaway of a 214-mile course 


Right. Contrary to popular opinion, it is 

easier to handle a racing boat in a turn than 

itis on a straightaway where you meet a cross 

slop — provided your boat banks properly 
and keeps her outside chine up 
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* Left, “Enterprise.” Built in 1930 at a cost of some 
$250,000, she was raced for a single season, de- 
feating “Shamrock V,” and then laid up. She was 

broken up last fall 


Right, the last of “Mischief.” Rescued from ig- 

noble service as a gas barge, she was given honora- 

ble burial at sea, sunk by gunfire from a Coast 
Guard cutter 


Right, below, the famous “America” on her voyage 

from Boston to the United States Naval Academy 

at Annapolis where she remains as a shrine for 
yachtsmen 


E. Levick 





The Fate of the Cup Defenders 


With Some of the Outstanding Events of Their Subsequent Careers 


By WILLIAM UPHAM SWAN 


three famous yachts, Enterprise, Whirlwind and 

Defiance, leaves still in existence nine, of which we 
have knowledge, of the sixty-two schooners and sloops which 
figured more or less prominently in the fifteen matches for 
the America’s Cup. Fifteen of these were challengers, 
twenty-three defenders (including the eight which, besides 
Magic, outsailed Cambria), and twenty-four candidates 
for defense. 

The known survivors are America herself, a shrine of every 
loyal yachtsman, home again at Annapolis; Resolute, Rain- 
bow, Weetamoe and Vanitie, snoozing behind the old stone 
wall at Bristol; Shamrock V, Endeavour and Yankee in Eng- 
land, and Corona (ex-Colonia), a Cape Verde packet sailing 
out of New Bedford. 

Fairly recent reports mention Galatea as a houseboat at 
Dartmouth, England; Elma (formerly Priscilla) and Sham- 


Jk: passing from the record during the past year of 


rock II, freighters in the Bahamas; Jubilee, a water boat at 
Cienfuegos, Cuba; Pilgrim, a cargo carrier in Albemarle 
Sound and Thistle (later Meteor), in the German Navy 
at Kiel. 

Of the forty-seven that have disappeared, eighteen were 
scrapped for their metal or materials: Dauntless, Sappho, 
Gracie, Volunteer, Vigilant, Defender, Columbia (cutter), Re- 
liance, Enterprise, Genesta, Valkyrie II, Valkyrie III, 
Shamrock I, Shamrock III, Shamrock IV, Constitution, 
Independence and Whirlwind. Six were totally wrecked: 
Idler, Mayflower, Cambria, Livonia, Tarolinta and Tidal 
Wave. Three were purposely sunk: Magic, Countess of 
Dufferin and Mischief. And six were hauled ashore and 
abandoned: Madeleine, Puritan, Atalanta, Hildegard, Poca- 
hontas and Defiance, while parts of Palmer and Atlantic 
may still be seen not far from New York. 

Information regarding the fate of the other twelve would 
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be welcomed. They are: Silvie, Madgie, Phantom, Alice, 
Halcyon, Calypso (afterward Atalanta), Fleetwing, Rambler, 
Alarm, Widgeon, Bedouin and the schooner Columbia. 


“Magic,” 1857—1926 


Not only was the career of the schooner Magic, originally 
the sloop and schooner Madgie, the longest of any major 
yacht in American history, with the exception of that of 
America, but she had more owners than any other Cup yacht 
and probably holds the record for the largest number of 
races and prizes won. 

_ Furthermore, like America, she was subjected to numerous 
changes in hull and rig, including one almost complete 
rebuilding. The question has, therefore, often been raised — 
but usually answered in the affirmative — whether the yacht 
which Carll reconstructed at City Island in the spring of 
1869, after carefully taking off the lines, was the one which 
Richard Fanning Loper, of Stonington, Conn., designed for 
his own use in 1857 and gave his wife’s nickname. 

It was not until Loper had lengthened his Madgie twice 
and changed her to a schooner that she won her first race in 
the annual regatta of the New York Yacht Club in 1859. The 
next year she captured the club regattas at Newport and 
New Bedford and won a couple of squadron runs on the 
cruise. 

Mr. Loper retained her name in selling her in 1864 to 
William H. MeVicker, who christened her Magic. After 
Henry Steers had given her a new stern, she beat Mr. Loper’s 








new Josephine in a match in New 
York Harbor for $1,000 a side, 
following it the next year by a vic- 
tory over. James H. Banker’s 
Rambler for $500 a side. Magic’s 
most noted duel was with William 
H. Langley’s Comet. In this her 
owner, William T. Garner, is said 
to have won enough in side bets to 
build his ill-fated Mohawk the 
following year. 

After ten years’ sojourn in Bos- 
ton, during which she flew the fa- 
mous Black Horse flag of the Weld 
family, Magic returned to New 
York to end her days as a yacht, 
but not before she had won two 
races at Larchmont and made an 
excellent showing in several New 
York Yacht Club squadron runs. 
Her fifteenth and last yacht owner 
was Augustus W. Mott and her last 
race was the squadron run from 
— Newport to Vineyard Haven on 
M. Rosenfeld August 4th, 1890. How she lapsed 
into commercialism at the beginning of the century, became 
a Key West pilot boat, a supply ship for Greek sponge fish- 
ermen and, after sinking in Key West Harbor in the hurri- 
cane of October, 1926, was removed as an obstruction to 
navigation and given an unceremonious burial in the deep 
waters of the Gulf, was related in an article in the January, 
1930, issue of YACHTING. 

Magic’s nineteen owners were as follows: 1857, Richard F. 
Loper, Stonington, Conn.; 1864, William H. McVicker, New 
York; 1867, George L. Lorillard, New York; 1868, Henry W. 
Gray, New York; 1869, Franklin Osgood, New York; 1871, 
J. Lester Wallack, New York; Franklin Osgood, New York; 
1872, Rufus Hatch, New York; 1874, William T. Garner, 
New York; 1876, Charles V. Whitten, Boston; 1879, Francis 
M. Weld, Jr., Boston; 1883, B. Rodman Weld, Boston; 1884, 
Dr. Charles G. Weld, Boston; 1887, Thornton N. Motley, 
New York; 1889, Augustus W. Mott, New York; 1899, John 
S. Clark, Pittsburg; 1901, Merritt-Stevens Dry Dock Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; 1902, John Lowe, Key West; 1922, 
Stephen F. Lowe, Key West. 


“Columbia,” 1871—1923 


Another Cup yacht of many owners, many races and many 
years of service, both as pleasure craft and commercial 
vessel, was Franklin Osgood’s schooner Columbia which, 
with Sappho’s aid, defeated England’s second Cup hunting 
expedition. 

Columbia’s first year was the notable one in her racing 








“Madeleine,” which defeated “Countess of Dufferin” in the 1876 contest for the America’s 








Courtesy John S. Dickerson 


Cup. In 1900 she became a freighter, sailing out of Tampa, and in 1907 was abandoned 


career for, while she sailed in many squadron runs of the 
New York Yacht Club afterwards, her principal achieve- 
ments were the winning of the biggest open regatta held up 
to that time and her two victories over Livonia. In the second 
of these she made the fastest speed ever attained by a con- 
tender in a Cup race. 

The cruise of the New York Yacht Club fleet of 1871 took 
a score and a half yachts around Cape Cod for the first time, 
to be formally received and entertained by the. Eastern 
Yacht Club at a notable banquet at Taft’s, a famous fish 
and game hostelry. According to the menu which has come 
down to us, the yachtsmen were served with sixteen varieties 
of feathered game, including ‘‘Owlets from the North” and 
“‘Eaglets from the West.” At the close of the meal the waiters 
are said to have gathered ten bushel baskets of champagne 
corks. After a full day in which to recover, the combined fleet 
gathered off Swampscott on August 14th, 1871, and sailed 
a 30-mile race in Massachusetts Bay in which 24 schooners 
and ten sloops started, a record that held for a number of 
years. That day Columbia outsailed such famous fliers as 
Dauntless, Sappho, Idler, Wanderer, Silvie, Halcyon, Magic, 
Rambler and Dreadnaught. This achievement practically 
made her first choice against Livonia two months later. 

For many years the official record of the second Columbia- 
Livonia race of October 18th, 1871, credited the former with 
sailing 20 miles to windward and return in 3 hours 1 minute 
and 381% seconds, a speed of 1314 knots. No one ever ques- 
tioned the timing, even the split second, but the distance 
has always been a matter of debate. In 1932 it was starred (*) 
as “Distance approximate, yachts reached round the 
course.”’ 

All contemporary writers, including Capt. R. F. Coffin of 
the New York World (who sailed in Columbia), are in agree- 
ment that the course was short. Some of them placed the 
turning mark off New Inlet on the Long Island shore, or 
about 17 miles from Sandy Hook Lightship. Thompson, in 
The America’s Cup, gives it as 15 miles. They also agree that 





the wind at the start was southwest, hauling north of west 
later. It would seem, therefore, that whatever the distance 
may have been, the record should read “‘to leeward and 
return.” 

Dismantled in 1908, Columbia passed off the yacht regis- 
ter that year and for some time afterward was used as a 
houseboat at Brooklyn. In 1911 she was taken to the 
Chesapeake, rebuilt and partially rerigged at an expense of 
$10,000 and for nearly ten years was registered in Baltimore 
and Newport News as a seagoing houseboat. She was sold 
to some fishermen in 1920, after which her fate is not known. 

Columbia’s owners were as follows: 1871, Franklin Os- 
good, New York; 1873, J. Lester Wallack, New York; 1884, 
Harvey M. Flagler, New York and Jacksonville; 1890, 
Joseph T. Perkins, New York; 1895, Joseph de F. Junkins, 
Philadelphia; 1908, Charles A. Tucker, New York; 1910, 
William F. Kemble, Brooklyn; 1911, Wilfred A. Tucker, 
Baltimore; 1920, J. H. Smith, Newport News. 


“Sappho,” 1868—1887 


If Captain Thomas F. Baldwin, skipper of the big schooner 
Sappho, had obeyed the orders of her owners and builders, 
C. & R. Poillon of Brooklyn, not to race but to sell their 
speculation in the pleasure craft business when he reached 
England, the America’s Cup might have slept quite a while 
longer in Tiffany’s vault in Union Square. But when four 
of the fastest yachts in England lined up off Cowes Castle 
on the morning of August 25th, 1868, for a race around the 
Isle of Wight, the temptation to repeat the America’s victory 
seventeen years before over the same course proved too 
alluring. Sappho finished a poor fifth, an hour and a half 
after Cambria, which so elated the latter’s owner, James 
Ashbury, that he at once started negotiations for an 
America’s Cup match. 

It was fortunate that the plans for the contest were well 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Silence, Please! 


Noise and Vibration are the Demon Twins of Discomfort 


By GEORGE F. CROUCH 


HY, oh why, is every friend of the man who 
owns a boat blessed with such transcendent 
genius that he is.more competent to give 
the owner advice about his hull, the engine, 
its installation, the propeller, the sails, rig- 
ging and fittings, and the cost of repairs and 














-alterations than men who have studied these problems for 


years? And why does the owner listen to them? That, to me, 
is one of the insoluble problems, like the ancient chicken 
versus egg controversy. 

In preparing his boat and crew for a happy boating season, 
the first step the owner should take is to follow the advice 
given in the title of this screed and devise a silencer for the 
mob of irresponsible amateur advisers who follow him as a 
flock of gulls follows a liner. How to make such a sound- 
deadening device, whether to stifle the noise at its source 
or to prevent it reaching the owner’s ears by some mecha- 
nism to be worn by the owner, is a problem for the individual 
case —a matter of personal relations rather than an en- 
gineering problem. 

On power-driven craft, noise and vibration are the in- 
separable demon twins of discomfort. It is almost impossible 
for one to be present without the other. And they do more 
than cause discomfort. Careful tests have shown that noise 
actually causes fatigue and serious nervous troubles, while 
every engineer and even the amateur knows that vibration 
produces rapid deterioration and even failures of all struc- 
tural parts. It is not so many years ago that any motor 
boat, large or small, was considered reliable and satisfactory 
if the engine ran steadily, reliably, economically, with a 
minimum of mechanical troubles. Today we ask much more 
than that. The boat must be quiet and entirely free from 
vibration. 

Many a fine boat, only a few years old and in excellent 
condition both as to hull and power plant, is today consid- 
ered unsatisfactory by her owner simply because of noise 
and vibration when under way. But such boats can be easily 
modernized by using vibration-dampening, sound-dead- 
ening, and sound-insulating devices which have been de- 
veloped within the last few years. And there is no better 
time than the spring, when the motor is undergoing its 
annual overhaul, to carry out the new ideas on motor 
installation and to modernize the entire power plant. 

The hull of a boat, with its flat bulkheads, its crowned 
deck, its frames and planking, must be considered an almost 
perfect sound-amplifying and sound-transmitting resonant 
box, like the body of a mandolin or guitar. Any slight tap or 
rap on the body is amplified and transmitted through the en- 
tire structure. Noises in the engine room are ‘‘telegraphed”’ 
through keelsons, stringers, engine beds, planking and bulk- 
heads, through propeller shafts, piping, air ducts, and by a 
thousand and one members in the boat from the engine room 
to the owner’s quarters, much to his discomfort. Two funda- 
mental ideas must therefore be kept clearly in mind — all 
sources of noise must be deadened and isolated as completely 
as possible, and all precautions taken to prevent what noise 
and vibration actually exist, in spite of dampening and 
deadening, from being telegraphed and transmitted to 
other parts of the boat. 

In the majority of boats the primary source of noise and 
vibration is in the engine. Noises which originate within 
the motor itself are beyond our control. They must be taken 


care of by the engine manufacturer. Assuming, of course, 
that all engine adjustments are properly made, engines do 
differ in the amount of noise and vibration they produce. 
If the engine has worn bearings, sloppy pistons, worn push- 
rods or guides, improper clearance on the valve mechanism, 
noise and vibration created by these faults cannot be blamed 
on the manufacturer but must be remedied when the engine 
is overhauled. 

We can, however, insulate any engine on its bed. The idea 
is not a novel one. Many years ago attempts were made 
to mount the engine on a bed of cork or heavy sheets of 
rubber, bolting it down on these elastic foundations, as 
shown in Figure 1. Far from improving matters, noise 
and vibration were often materially increased because the 
holding down bolts were not isolated. The motor was free 
to move a small amount as it compressed the elastic ma- 
terial but would bring up with a jerk when the motor base 
came up against the nut on the rigid bolts. This jerk, oc- 
curing in phase with the engine revolutions, produced more 
vibration and more noise than if the engine were rigidly 
bolted on a solid bed. 

If engine mountings are to give real reduction in noise 
and vibration, there must be complete separation of the 
engine itself from the beds through an elastic and sound- 
deadening material. Many and varied are the schemes 
employed. Rubber mountings of one form or another are by 
far the most popular, most efficient, the most easily applied 
to any existing installation, and the most reasonable in 
price. Spring mountings, combined with cork deadeners 
or dampening devices, are also used to some extent, espe- 
cially on large and heavy motor installations, but are much 
more expensive and present a far more difficult engineering 
problem. For the average boat up to 70 or 80 feet in length 
— perhaps even larger —the rubber type of noise- and 
vibration-deadener is more than satisfactory when properly 
protected against deterioration. Special varnishes, which 
have practically the same coefficient of expansion under 
load as the rubber itself, and which are oil and gas proof, 
are now on the market and should be used to coat any live 
rubber mountings used around an internal combustion 
engine. 

It is impossible for us in an article of this length to cover 
all forms of mountings which are. being used today. We 
can indicate only a few of them. 

In Figure 2 is shown a section through a mounting which 
has had extensive use both under main engines and under 
auxiliary machinery as well. It is made in long lengths and 
cut off as required for the weight carried. It will be noticed 
that there is no connection whatever between the wooden 
beds on which this dampener is fastened and the engine 
base itself other than through rubber. Sometimes this type 
of mounting requires considerable scheming in its applica- 
tion to an old boat because its base is much wider than the 
average engine bed. However, if the old bed can be reduced 
in height and an oak piece about 5 inches wide by 2 inches 
deep added on the top to take the base of the anti-vibration 
device, that difficulty can be overcome. 

Figure 3 shows a “‘button”’ form of mounting. For aux- 
iliary machinery, where there is no end thrust or side pull 
such as might be produced by a belt, these buttons are 
quite all right but they are not so good for mounting main 
engines where the propeller thrust and its pull when in 
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Figure 1. Home made mountings, good and bad. The method of using 
rubber or cork, as shown above, is worse than bolting base direct to bed. 
The method shown below is much better as it does insulate motor noise 
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reverse position must be taken care of. They have little 
stability in a horizontal plane; they act too much like an 
inverted mold of jelly. 

The cup form of mounting shown in Figure 4 is easily 
applied and corrects the fault of the mounting shown in 
Figure 3. This mounting is definitely suitable for main 
engine work because it does have horizontal stability and 
it will carry propeller thrust with very little movement. 

A very successful form of mounting is that shown in 
Figure 5. In this mounting the load is taken by shear on 
the rubber, which is vulcanized to the two metal plates. 
Thrust also is carried in the same manner. This mounting, 
although very effective, is not easily applied by the average 
owner to an existing installation as it is usually worked into 
the original design of the engine by the manufacturer. 
Some forms based on this same principle, however, can be 
obtained for use on engines which were not originally 
equipped with insulated mountings. 

Many other forms of mounting exist. Those shown, 
however, illustrate the general principle employed in all of 
them. They show that the engine is entirely free on its 
elastic support. Naturally, the engine moves around. The 
first time you start an engine mounted on rubber, you are 
apt to have a shock, for the engine actually jumps around 
a@ surprising amount, particularly at the lower speeds. 
All these elastic mountings have a definite period of rock 
or bounce which should be far lower than normal engine 
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speeds. Anyone unfortunate enough so to design the mount- 
ing that its period is the same as the normal revolutions of 
the engine, has an absolutely impossible installation. The 
remedy in such a case is to change the vibration rate of 
the mounting, either by using more and stiffer mountings 
to increase the frequency of the vibrations or to use less 
and more easily compressed material so that the frequency 
will be less and will not coincide with the engine speed. 
The next problem in an installation of this sort is how 
properly to connect the motor to the propeller shaft. Obvi- 
ously, some sort of flexible coupling must be used. Perhaps 
even a pair of flexible couplings may be required in some 
cases where the movement of the motor on its mountings 
is large because considerable lateral displacement rather than 
angular displacement must be allowed for. A pair of old- 
fashioned metallic universal joints would do the trick as 
far as providing the requisite flexibility is concerned but, 


according to modern ideas, they are not at all satisfactory 


in action for they require constant attention to lubrication 
and, worse yet, act as a path along which all engine noise 
can travel to the shaft itself and from the shaft to other 
parts of the hull. To pass the rigid demands of a silent and 
vibrationless engine installation, flexible couplings must 
be made of some material which will not transmit noise 
and which will operate continuously over long periods with- 
out any attention whatsoever. They must also be propor- 
tioned so as to carry the thrust and pull of the propeller, 
either going ahead or in reverse. 

A simple form of coupling which satisfies all the require- 
ments enumerated is shown in Figure 6. It consists of a 
simple disk of elastic rubber vulcanized to the faces of two 
circular metal plates. This unit can be placed between the 
flanges of the ordinary coupling between the engine and its 
propeller shaft. It allows a small amount of lateral displace- 
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Figure 3. A fine mounting as far as suppression of noise and vibration 
are concerned, but lacking in ability to take propeller thrust 
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Figure 4. A much more stable form than that shown in Figure 3 and a 
better form for main engine mounting 


ment or angular misalignment and will carry the thrust load 
of the propeller perfectly. In effect, it is nothing other 
than an extremely short propeller shaft of live, elastic 
rubber. Another advantage of this type of flexible coupling 
over the old metallic universal joint is that the short section 
of rubber shaft is practically certain to eliminate any possi- 
bility of serious torsional vibration in the propeller shaft 
caused by synchronism between the natural vibration period 
of the shaft and that of the engine impulses. 

Figure 7 shows another modern universal joint in which 
rubber is employed in a somewhat different fashion. This, 
too, fulfills every requirement and, if properly selected to 
suit the power of the motor and thrust of the propeller, will 
take care of all loads and misalignment as well as stop 
travel of sound. 

These are but two of the many modern forms employed 
for boat work. Sometimes these couplings are in the form 
of disks of woven fabric impregnated with rubber, two, 
three, or even more such disks being used to produce a 
supple joint having the proper elasticity as well as the ability 
to carry propeller thrust. When chosen to suit the horse 
power of the motor and the revolutions at which that power 
is developed, any one of the modern flexible couplings made 
by various companies is entirely satisfactory for marine 
work. It should be remembered, however, that rubber, 
particularly elastic, live rubber, must be protected by a suit- 
able varnish to prevent rapid deterioration caused by oil. 

Solving, to the entire satisfaction of a critical engineer, 
the question of how to couple up the exhaust line to an 
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Figure 6. A modern form of flexible coupling, to be used with rubber 
mounted motors 


Figure 8 (Right). Seamless metal hose can be used to advantage in the 
exhaust line if the motor is mounted on rubber 
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Figure 5. Weight and propeller thrust are both carried by the shearing 
strength of rubber in this method 


engine carried on rubber mountings is the meanest problem 
of all. Rubber exhaust lines are in common use today, both 
for gasoline and Diesel engines, but it is most unwise to 
use a rubber exhaust line unless the overflow from the 
cooling system is piped into the line. This cannot be done 
at the motor, for some of the water would inevitably find 
its way back into the exhaust manifold and from the mani- 
fold through the exhaust valves into the cylinders. The most 
competent installation experts insist that a marine engine 
have a length of water-jacketed exhaust pipe connected 
to the manifold, forming a loop or inverted ‘‘U” to prevent 
water in the rubber exhaust line getting back into the ex- 
haust manifold. If the motor is mounted on rubber, this 
water-jacketed section jumps around with the motor and 
produces heavy stresses on the end of the manifold. Various 
schemes have been employed to prevent troubles here, such 
as hanging the water-jacketed pipe on springs or mounting 
it on rubber so that it can have some movement. 

Flexible metallic exhaust pipe, as shown in Figure 8, is 
also employed. The corrugations in the pipe give it some 
measure of elasticity. It can be protected by an air jacket 
and the weight of the water-jacketed portion which is neces- 
sary even with this flexible pipe can then be carried by the 
hull rather than on the end of the engine manifold. But it 
should be remembered that the exhaust pipe itself is a splen- 
did noise transmitter and any supports should be lined with 
sound deadening material. From the water-jacketed section 
to the stern, rubber is the best material for a silent, vibra- 
tionless exhaust installation. 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Figure 7. Another flexible sound insu- 

lating coupling. Four rubber disks are 

compressed in a steel housing and opposite 

pairs are connected to motor and propeller 
shaft, respectively 
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Break Out the Pot and Brush! 


FREDERIC M. GARDINER 





SAW a robin yesterday, believe it or not! 

I accept that as an omen that spring is 
just around the corner. As I and most of 
my friends who have been struggling 
through this epochal winter had reached 
the conclusion that it was going to last 
forever, I welcomed the robin with open 
arms. But he (or perhaps she?) didn’t see it that way, and took 
off. Still, Iam convinced that spring 7s just around the corner. 

The thought of spring makes me think of outdoors, out- 
doors makes me think of the sea, the sea makes me think of 
boats and boats make me think of paint and varnish. For 
what is a boat without paint and varnish? After all, many a 
crate is a yacht with a lick of paint and a smear of varnish, 
and many a yacht is a crate without! 

‘“‘Save the surface and you save all!” is a well-known and 
pungent slogan. It is meant to apply to paint and varnish 
and not to cosmetics, as one is apt sometimes to think. But 
saving the surface is not merely a matter of slapping on a lot 
of gummy liquids; for any old paint, put on any old way, 
soon departs in blisters and flakes and all is no longer saved. 

Now the rules for good paint and varnish work are simple. 
But don’t let that fool you. As I have learned (and am still 
learning) to my sorrow, it is easy to be fooled into thinking 
that the application of the rules is as simple as the rules 
themselves. That is the reason so many wonder why, after 
their yachts have been in the water a month or so, they 
have to break out pot and brush and begin all over again. 
To apply the rules properly requires not only the necessary 
amount of paint, varnish, putty, brushes, sandpaper, etc., 
but several foot tons of elbow grease and unlimited patience. 
Elbow grease until your back aches and you can hardly raise 
your arms. Patience to wait and wait and wait for the right 
kind of weather — and then to wait between each coat of 
paint or varnish until the last coat is thoroughly dry. 

In general, the rules are, briefly, these: 














— 


. Start from the top and work down. 

2. Have all surfaces to be painted or varnished thoroughly clean 
and dry. 

3. Do not work in cold weather, nor in wet weather, nor in a wind 
‘which is blowing dust around. 

4. Use good paints and varnishes. That does not necessarily mean 
the most expensive, but it does mean standard brands made by 
manufacturers of good reputation. Buying “bargains” in paint 
usually includes a pain in the neck, gratis! 

5. Use the type of paint manufactured for each special surface. 

Bottom paint for bottoms, deck paint for decks, etc. The word 

“Marine” on a can of paint means that that paint is specially 

made for marine work. The word ‘‘House” in the same place 

doesn’t. If you use ‘‘Inside Enamel”’ to paint your decks, you 
mustn’t blame the manufacturer if it doesn’t work. 


6. Use plenty of sandpaper, preferably that known as “wet or 
dry.” It is messy but efficient and saves elbow grease. When 
sanding the bare wood, use coarse paper (No. 1, or No. 2) first, 
working with the grain, and finish off with No. 0 working across 
the grain with a final touch with the grain to give that smooth 
finish which makes a smart yacht. After a coat of paint or 
varnish is dry, sand it before applying the next coat. 


7. After sanding a surface, always brush off well before applying a 

coat, or go over it with gasoline. Allow plenty of time for each 
coat to dry. Some materials take a week, some only a few hours; 
be sure you know the drying time of each that you use — and 
then judge humidity, for weather affects drying time materially. 














M. Rosenfeld 


8. Don’t leave bare wood uncoated any longer than absolutely 
necessary. . 

9. If you are to paint or varnish over an old coat, wash thoroughly 
with a strong solution of washing powder (any standard brand) 
before doing anything else. 

10. On bare wood lay the first coat fairly thick, as the wood will ab- 
sorb a lot of it. 

11. It is good practice to lay brush strokes with the grain. It is easier 
and, with some paints, gives a better finish. 


There are the rules. As simple as that. Anyone, I venture 
to say, can learn them by heart in fifteen minutes. Now let 
us consider their application. Everybody likes to talk about 
the weather, so let’s talk about that fascinating topic. 

That is a stiff detail, that rule about weather, particularly 
for those of us who must do most of our work over week- 
ends. But there are ways of beating it. First of all, most of 
those who do their own work have boats of moderate size, 
and they are apt to be stored in a shed. There is part of your 
weather difficulty licked at the outset. But not all, because 
paint and varnish will not dry as well, nor as fast, under 
cover as they will out in the sunshine. The best idea, I think, 
is to get your first coat on every part of the ship while under 
cover, then move her out into the open on the first bright 
day and finish the job as weather and time permit. Watch 
the weather maps and reports as they appear in the papers; 
if you see a nice spell coming, have an aunt or an uncle die 
and get your boss to give you a day off. If your yacht should 
be stored outside, it may pay to get the shipyard to give you 
a start. 

Now, as to starting at the top and working down. That is 
just common sense; if you do otherwise, you’ll have wet 
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M. Rosenfeld 
Left, putting the finishing touches on the 
mahogany. Above, rubbing down prepara- 
tory to applying a coat of glistening white. 
Bottom, the schooner yacht is all “slicked 
up,” ready to go overboard. The tender has 
been taken care of, too, while the motor yacht 
will be on the beach for a few days longer 


paint running down over what you’ve 


just put on—and probably running . 


down the back of your neck as well. 
Your masts and spars are the top. The 
masts may be in the vessel, if she is laid 
up outside, in which case you go aloft in 
a bo’s’ns chair, with your gear in a 
bucket, and proceed according to rule. 
If you have a friend to help you give him 
some sort of a job on deck, so that he 
will be handy to tend the fall and lower 
you when you have finished the upper 
part of the mast and want to work fur- 
ther down. Then, if he falls asleep, you 
can drop a pot of paint on him. If you let 
him get off the ship, you will probably 
have to stay aloft and bellow for half an 
hour before you get action. 

The rest of your spars will undoubt- 
edly be stored in a shed and, if you are 
forehanded, you will have them all fin- 
ished (according to rule) early in the 
season. If your masts are also stored un- 
der cover, do not step them until all the 
other work is finished. 

Now a word about this matter of 
cleaning. A clean surface is half the bat- 
tle. Before starting in you must make up 
your mind whether the paint and bright- 
work is in such shape that you can put 
new coats over it or whether some, or all 
of it, must be taken down to the bare 
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wood. Whatever is very old, badly cracked or blistered, had 
better come off. Burning is one method, but it requires a lot 
of experience to do well. A good cream remover is, I think, 
the best method for the average yachtsman. Cream has the 
great advantage of staying where it is put, and doesn’t run 
all over the lot as a liquid remover will if you don’t watch it 
like a hawk. Let the remover stand long enough to get in its 
work (more patience) and then get to work with putty knife 
and scraper. Be careful in using the scraper not to scuff up 
the wood more than is necessary. When the wood is all 
cleared off, go over it thoroughly with gasoline and then 
turn to with sandpaper on a block of wood and elbow grease. 
You should send up a prayer of thanksgiving for whatever 
surfaces are in good enough condition so that they don’t 
have to be scraped off, for they save you a lot of work and 
worry. Give them a good washing (see rule), then a good 
sanding till they are as smooth as a baby’s cheek, then a 
good brushing or a rubbing down with a gasoline-soaked rag. 
You are now ready to lay your paint or varnish. Incidentally, 
a lot of thin coats are better than a few heavy ones. 

So far, what has been said applies pretty much either to 
paint or varnish. The brightwork about the deck ‘dresses 
up” your yacht more than any other one thing. Care with it 
will pay and for the best results you must be even more 
careful than with paintwork. Paint will cover things up a 
bit, but every flaw shows through the clear gloss of varnish. 
Float your varnish on; don’t try to brush it in. If your varnish 

(Continued on page 110) 
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The Midwinter Regatta at Los Angeles 


“Mystery” and “Angelita” Win Honor of Representation in 1936 Olympic Series 
By H. B. WARREN 


—- 3 # EATING the favorites has always. been a tough 
wore assignment at the Midwinter Regatta, and this 
year was no exception to the rule. Only one boat, 
Hook Beardslee’s international champion Star By-C, 
failed to come through as expected. Her defeat was not 
due to superior sailing by her competitors, but to a dis- 
qualification in the third race, after she had finished in 
second place. By-C won three of the five races and took 
second and fifth in the other two, piling up plenty of 
points for a decisive win but for the hard luck of that 
one race. The consistent sailing of young “‘Bob”’ Ziegler 
with his Win-Blu, a second and four thirds, carried off iq 
the honors in the Star Class. A very popular victory it a 
was, too, for this boy has lost out by the slimmest of i 
margins over a period of years. Also, it was heartening 
to the others to know that By-C can be toppled, in spite 
of the way it happened. Eastern Star owners, particu- ; 
larly, may take heart, since they have evidently given . 
up trying to beat By-C on the ocean and have had to 
resort to a major operation upon the rules to get the 
international cup away from her. 

The two heats which By-C did not win were captured 
by Jack Keith’s Turtle Star and Jack Baxter’s Pollux II. 
Keith was second and Baxter eighth in the series. Baxter 
would have had a higher score but for fouling Dr. 
Kolisch’s Beatrix N the last day. And what a mix-up 
that was — both boats with rails buried, crews hiking 











“Mystery,” the “Six” owned by Vice Commodore 

William A. Bartholomae, Jr., won in her class. She 

has been selected as the United States Six-Metre 
entry in the 1936 Olympics 











Left. “Santana,” the new schooner owned by William 
L. Stewart, Jr., won in the Universal Rule Class 


far out, and Beatriz on the starboard tack. Baxter saw 
her, all right, and tried to pass astern, when a regular 
Magellan “willy-waw” made his boat take the bit in her 
teeth and charge full into Beatriz. Both boats lost their 
masts and sails were split. Luckily, the only casualty was 
a slightly sprained wrist, suffered by Glenn Waterhouse, 
1933 Star ‘‘champ,”’ crew of Beatriz. 

The regatta was sailed off Los Angeles Harbor from 
February 12th to 16th, in the worst weather of a rather 
mild winter. The wicked sou’easters, with rain a-plenty, 
of the first and third days so jumbled the ocean that it 
looked like those ice cream cone mountains in Arizona, 
_ what with the backwash taking ll regularity out of the 
seas. On the second day the wind had whipped into the 
southwest, piling up such a nasty sea that the committee 
wisely ran the races inside. The same conditions prevailed 
the last day. Only on the 15th did the weather man send 
along a perfect day, although some crews were heard to 
opine that they could have done with a bit more breeze 
than the mild southerly they found. 

The ‘‘Sixes,”’ as usual, developed the most interesting 
contest. After one glance at the weather that opening 
day everyone picked Donald Douglas’ Gallant and decided 
to watch the other classes. But they reckoned without Al 
Rogers, who pounded his husky old Synnove through the 
maelstrom in a race-long struggle with Ted Geary, sailing 
Naiad, and William Bartholomae’s Mystery. Rogers’ 
margin over Geary was just 10 seconds and only 14 over 
Bartholomae’s. The ancient Lanai, sailed by ‘‘Bill” 
Slater, was fourth, while the incomprehensibly sluggish 
Gallant could do no better than fifth. 

In the second race Mystery and Naiad changed places 
twice for the lead, but Mystery’s faster reaching qualities 
finally settled matters. Naiad, however, had her innings 
next day. After being recalled for an early start, Geary 
drove her through the entire fleet on the first windward 
leg and went the rest of the way alone. Synnove fought 
uphill from a bad last at the start into second, but was 
still 1 minute 19 seconds behind the winner. 

As a contest, the fourth race was the best of the series. 
George Lauder, a welcome visitor from the East who 
sailed Tommy Lee’s Caprice, got the start and turned into 
the windward work at the first mark with a nice lead. The 
others soon began to gain, until finally Synnove was trying 
to blanket Caprice. When the former couldn’t make it and 
went about, Lauder failed to cover, continuing on the 
starboard tack and running into a lovely soft spot that 
dropped him down to fifth at the next mark. Synnove 
seemed to have the race in the bag, but she has never 
been much on a reach or a run, particularly in a soft 
breeze, so the next two legs were her Nemesis, both 
Mystery and Lanai passing her. After that there was no 
change in position. 

In the final event Gallant showed her old-time form in 
the heavy stuff. Her margin was more than three minutes 
over Mystery, while Synnove and Naiad were third and 
fourth, respectively. 

The other Six-Metre contenders not yet mentioned 
were William Candy’s Ripples, sailed by Morgan Adams, 
and Russ Simmons’ Ayayay. These two, with Gallant 
and Caprice, were not in the best of condition, while Lanai 
is too small to be a serious threat with four of the five 
races sailed in strong winds. Mystery easily deserved the 

series, both because of her perfect shape and her almost 
faultless handling. She will represent America at the 
Olympics and a'worthy contender she will be. Ted Geary 
almost restored the Mike Casserly days to Naiad. These 
(Continued on page 122) 
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Qwen P. Churchill’s “Angelita” took first in the Eight-Metre Class. She will 

represent this country in the Olympic Regatta. Below. “Lanai,” William Slater’s 

champion “Six,” and “Mystery” fighting for the lead on Newport Bay. Note 
“Mystery’s loose-footed main 
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“Rumba” 


This 36-footer was designed and built by the Huckins Yacht Corporation of 


Jacksonville, Fla., for George L. Callery, of Wilmington, Del. A pair of 


Kermath V-8 engines gives her a speed of twenty miles an hour. At the left 
is a view of the cabin, looking forward, while above this is the compact 
galley. Note the radio loud speaker on the forward galley bulkhead and the 
rectangular air ports in the cabin. The cockpit is exceptionally roomy and 


has a “‘convertible”’ top, with streamlined sides, over the forward portion. 
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Through the Eye of a Cyclone 


The Experience of the Ketch “Sandefjord” 
On Her Return Passage from Newport to 


Norway Last Summer 


By 
ERLING TAMBS 


ANCY running into it like that! And yet we may con- 
Pisce ourselves lucky! If—but never mind; such 
speculations lack the attraction of novelty. 

It was eleven days after our departure from Newport, 
R. I., last August. Hitherto we had experienced nothing but 
easterly winds and calms which, in connection with a strong 
westerly current, had retarded our progress deplorably and 
rendered the temper of the skipper pretty explosive. 

At last the wind pulled round to southeast, allowing us to 
hold our course for the English Channel. This happened at 
noon, August 23rd. The Sandefjord’s position was then 
38° 33’ N. and 60° 51’ W., found by observations of the sun. 
That afternoon the wind kept hauling further to the south- 
ward and, freshening, gave us a speed of some five or six 
knots with free sheets on an easterly course. Still I was not 
satisfied. 

There was something in the air, something vague, which 
I could not have explained. The sky looked ordinary enough 
then and yet, without any apparent reason, I found myself 
drawing up a chart, fixing the ship’s position thereon, 
determining the true bearing of the wind and trying to 
figure out the center and the probable track of an approach- 
ing cyclone. Why? I do not know. The wind was SSE, 
blowing from the direction of a bank of clouds which showed 
nothing out of the ordinary. 

I remember the appearance of that sky perfectly. None 
of the signs which, according to orthodox rules, would in- 
dicate the approach of a hurricane. The preceding days had 
been oppressively hot and calm. There had been no extraor- 
dinary visibility, making distant objects stand out with 
great distinctness; no light cirrus haze covering the entire 
sky, nor yet any long swell from the direction of the dis- 
turbance. The ocean had been smooth, lifeless, leaden. The 
barometer, which for many days had been steady at 30.4 
inches, showed only a slight and natural fall towards the 
southering wind. No, I do not know what made me draw up 
that chart unless it be the fact that it was just at the height 
of the hurricane season. Or, maybe, the low moaning of the 
wind aloft, as the boat rolled along on her course. Or, 
perhaps, some subconscious instinct. 

As I said before, I do not know. But at the time I believe 
that the boys thought I was getting soft, wasting the first 

favorable opportunity to make a day’s run after a long spell 
of unprofitable weather by shortening canvas long before 
there seemed to be any necessity for doing so. Soon the 
timeliness of my precautions became evident. 

The light sails were stowed at 4:00 p.m., the barometer 
then showing 30.2 inches, and two hours later, the glass 
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Huge hills of water shouldered up between us and the horizon 


registering only a slight fall, we furled the main, set the 
trysail in its place, and tucked a reef in the forestaysail. 
The sky was cloudy and gradually becoming overcast. At 
8:30 p.m. we put a second reef in the staysail. As yet the 
wind, then blowing from the ESE, was only a strong breeze 
(Force 6, Beaufort scale) and the barometer was still fairly 
high, showing 30.1 inches. However, the ugly, threatening 
appearance of the sky confirmed my conviction that we 
were in for foul weather. 

The barometer obsessed me. I could not stay away from 
it, but would climb down the companion, over and over 
again, to tap the glass with my finger. The change was 
hardly perceptible. The mercury had kept sinking slowly, 
but incessantly and inexorably. 

The night fell moonless and pitch dark. It seemed to 
creep upon one from everywhere, eerie, depressing. Between 
glances at the barometer I stayed on deck, watching for any 
sign of change which would fit in with the Pilot Book’s 
chapter on cyclonic storms. I knew that chapter by heart. 
However, there was nothing to see but the flickering light 
of the binnacle lamps on the varnished mizzenmast and, 
now and again, the faint, phantom-like apparition of the 
helmsman’s face to windward. Not a drop of rain, not a 
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Monstrous combers, their flanks 
streaked with foam, raced toward 
us with the speed of express trains 


flash of lightning to relieve the 
tension of that depressing vigil. 
Nothing but impenetrable 
darkness, rendered only more 
dismal by the cheerless moan- 
ing of the wind aloft. Yet I 
knew that it was coming and 
I felt that it could not be 
far off. 

The general directions issued 
by the Admiralty state that 
“it is of the utmost importance 
to determine as early as pos- 
sible the location and direction 
of travel of the storm center.”’ 
Naturally, I was anxious to do 
so but I did not get the chance. 
And my endeavors in the after- 
noon had given no reasonable 
result. At midnight, we stowed 
the staysail and mizzen and 
hove to under trysail and storm 
jib. Whatever was in store for 
us, it was not going to catch us unaware. The barometer 
then registered 30.0 inches and the wind, still blowing from 
ESE, had risen to the strength of a moderate gale. 

It was an insignificant yet curious occurrence which 
decided me to heave to at that comparatively early stage. 
It was a thing that had never happened before: the binnacle 
lamps went out. We relighted them half a dozen times, even 
going to the trouble of changing wicks and kerosene, but 
it was no use. The lamps went out again almost before we 
had time to turn our backs to the binnacle. At last we 
gave it up. 

It was just as well. We had barely finished tying the last 
gasket when the wind, rising in violent gusts and rapidly 
bringing up a heavy, breaking sea, rendered working con- 
ditions extremely difficult on our slippery deck in the pitch 
darkness of the night. Yet we had to face those conditions, 
intensified, before the night was over. At three o’clock, amid 
the shrieking frenzy of a furious storm, we had to stow the 
storm jib. I went about it with apprehension, having in- 
structed the boys to keep out of the way of the flogging 
canvas until they should see a chance to make a safe grab 
and gather the sail in. ‘‘ Better lose the sail than our lives,” 
I told them. It is always a risky job to gather in a jib in a 
gale at sea, quite apart from such a gale as this. I thoroughly 
distrust those forward jobs on dark nights. It is like fighting 
blindfold against a horde of ingenious and treacherous foes, 
too elusive to catch. In daylight it is different. No matter 
how heavy the odds, at least one has a chance to tackle each 
issue separately. And if one should succumb, most likely he 
would die fighting with a flickering hope to support and 
comfort him even to the end. But darkness is like an ambush. 
It is so easy to be knocked overboard by that furious 
canvas, a heavy cringle or a flying block, or to be washed 
overboard by a sea off the lee side of that slanting forward 
deck. 

One might suspect me of a desire to be unnecessarily 
dramatic. That is hardly the case. I am stating these things 
quite dispassionately because they are issues one must face 
at sea in a small boat and because we had to face them on 
that night. And, after all, they add a touch of grim romance 
to life. 
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As I have said, it had become imperative to get the storm 
jib off the boat. She could carry it no longer. Feeling our 
way along the heaving and slippery deck, we crawled for- 
ward into the plunging darkness. When Peter let go the 
outhaul it appeared that he had let hell loose. The frantic 
sail started a cannonade of vicious blows that shook the 
boat as if she had been a frail plaything. ‘“‘Hold on to the 
tack!’’ I shouted and, letting go the halliard on the run, I 
rushed to Peter’s assistance. The battle was short and vio- 
lent, but we succeeded. A few minutes later we dumped the 
heavy sail down the fore hatch amid an angry deluge of sea 
water. There was not a rip in the canvas, not a seam started, 
and when we crawled aft again our hearts beat high with 
the pride of achievement. 

The storm had grown beyond all bounds of common con- 
ception and still it kept increasing steadily, to its own in- 
fernal accompaniment of deafening and dejecting sound, 
while the barometer was sinking with ever greater rapidity. 
At 4:00 a.m. it registered 29.75 inches. When I made this 
entry in my log, I added the remark that the velocity of 
the gale probably amounted to 70 miles per hour. It seems 
to me that I must have made this entry with a touch of 
triumph, with a feeling of ‘‘I told you so!’ and at the same 
time with a gratifying conviction that we had reached the 
climax of the storm and were likely to live through it. I felt 
that it could not possibly blow any harder. Yet I must have 
been aware that this was rather more than I had expected. 
And at that, it was only the feeble beginning. 

Still, there was one redeeming feature; presently the day 
broke — a wild dawn, certainly, but still a dawn. Daylight! 

But, while the dawning light scattered that eerie feeling 
of the unknown and, sometimes, imaginary dangers threat- 
ening in the darkness, at the same time it brought home to 
us the full appreciation of the real dangers which sur- 
rounded us. I shall never forget that sea! The combers — 
huge, monstrous, tremendous — were racing towards us 
with the speed of express trains. It seemed impossible that 
any ship could survive their attacks. And, for that matter, 
it was quite obvious that any of those seas, catching us 
squarely, would sweep us off the face of the earth; wipe us 
out, as off a slate. But the boat, still under trysail, met the 
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seas head on and glided over those ferocious ridges of 
thundering foam practically without shipping any heavy 
seas. She behaved wonderfully. 

Meantime, the violence of the gale rose steadily from 
minute to minute. At 5:00 a.m. we double-reefed the trysail, 
leaving thereafter only a tiny triangle of barely five square 
yards of canvas exposed above the gooseneck. But even 
that presently proved too much. I saw the sail shake once 
and I am sure that it would have blown out if it had come 
ashiver once more. Fortunately, it filled in time. While 
shaking, it looked ridiculously like some fine and soft fabric 
instead of heavy No. 1 cotton canvas, which generally 
handles and behaves like linoleum when it is wet. 

To prevent the boat from running into the wind again, 
I cast off the tiller lashings and took the helm, hoping that 
careful steering would enable us to carry the remaining 
patch of canvas throughout the gale. Lashed to the mizzen- 
mast, I stood there alone on deck, while the combers raced 
by in rapid and menacing succession and the shrieking gale 
sent a continuous hail of flying spray into my smarting face. 
There was one continuous rush of water about the boat, over 
her deck, in the air. It was impossible to look straight to 
windward and even in the cockpit where I stood I some- 
times had to grab the weather rail to steady myself against 
the concentrated fury of the hurricane. There was no mis- 
taking the identity of this tempest. It was a howling hurri- 
cane, sure enough. Howling? What a ridiculous term to use 
in this connection. Like a baby’s wail in comparison to the 
roar of a gigantic siren. 

Do I exaggerate? I could not exaggerate, even if I tried. 
In fact, my main difficulty in attempting to give an im- 
pression of our experience lies in the insufficiency of my 
vocabulary and in the lack of nautical scales graded to such 
limits as to describe properly the conditions prevailing at 
the time. And then I would not be understood because, 
fortunately, such storms do not come within the lifetime 
experience of many. 
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Wrestling with the helm, I had a strong feeling of the 
significance of my labor. Our lives depended on the tiller in 
my hands. And I was not over confident — neither in the 
strength of the rudder and tiller nor in my ability to manage 
it. Once a sea, sweeping by the stern, caught the rudder 
squarely, straining the uppermost gudgeon-band and almost 
throwing me overboard. It was rough work. From time to 
time one of the boys would lift the companion hatch and 
shout something to me. I could not hear the words but I 
knew what they were about. “Still falling?” I would yell in 
return, whereupon the fellow would nod his head. ‘‘ Much?” 
Another nod, and the companion hatch closed. The vio- 
lence of the gale had risen beyond all possible conception. 
It was obvious that even our minute patch of heavy canvas 
could not stand this much longer. And what was going to 
happen when it carried away? We ought to do something to 
meet the situation and, although of minor importance then, 
there was also the consideration that we did not want to lose 
our one and only storm trysail. Meantime, the only ex- 
pedient at our disposal ‘was to rig a sea anchor. It was our 
last resort — and I had no faith in it. 

Feeling in duty bound to leave nothing untried which 
might possibly improve our position to some slight degree, 
I went to work without undue loss of time, leaving the tiller 
to Peter. It was only too evident that there was no time 
to lose. 

A sea anchor for a heavy boat like Sandefjord would 
necessarily have to be a formidable affair and I decided on 
using the anchor chain for a mooring in spite of the draw- 
back of its weight. The decision was simplified by the ab- 
sence of alternatives. We had no rope on board heavy enough 
for the purpose. For a sea anchor I chose a 24-foot by 6-inch 
spinnaker boom and the storm jib, well aware that it meant 
sacrificing both. To reduce the danger of being washed or 
blown overboard, I tied a lifeline around my waist and made 
the end fast to a stanchion to windward. 

Presently I noticed that it was raining. The flying water 
tasted less salty. The next 
minute it was pouring down in 
torrents, blotting out our sur- 
roundings and leaving us lost 
in a narrow hollow walled in 
by the tumultuous shadows of 
the furious waters. In this 
heaving gray hole the boat 
tumbled about in a helpless, 
half-blind manner, apparently 
at the mercy of the breakers 
which leaped upon her with 
appalling suddenness from out 
of the seething obscurity. I had 
. no time to look at them nor 
& even to be on guard against 
their towering menace. I had 
only one dominating thought: 
“Hurry, hurry, before the sail 
carries away! The job has to 
be done. It may save the boat 
and our lives!’’ The combers 








swept thunderously by the 
shivering boat. 
At last the sea anchor was 
ready. It remained to haul up 
(Continued on page 126) 


“Sandefjord” is a double-ender, 46 
feet 8 inches long, and 16 feet beam 
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Building “Semloh’s” Motor Tenders 


ESIGNING a small motor launch is one of the most difficult 

problems that a naval architect tackles. The tradition seems to be 
that she should look like a row boat with an engine in her, perhaps 
because we have been building row boats for centuries without yet 
arriving at the perfect model. But a man weighs the same in a small 
boat or in a large yacht and in a small craft the effect on trim and sta- 
bility of changes of position by crew and passengers is relatively much 
greater than in a large one. 

Here are the two tenders for ‘““Semloh,” the 93-foot triple screw 
Diesel yacht now under construction at the yard of Henry B. Nevins, 
Inc., City Island, N. Y., from the builder’s designs. The boats are 15 
feet long and 5 feet beam and are powered with Gray ‘“‘Sea Scout” 
engines. Here we see them in various stages of completion, from the 
naval architect's drawing board to smoothing up the planking. They 
are motor boats and were designed as such, with no concessions to the 
row boat tradition. 


Photographs by Jeannette Griffith 
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The old fort at Tortuga in its original form, according to an old French print 


A Voyage to Haiti in the Yacht “Alice” 


Part II—A Visit to Acul Bay and the Island of Tortuga 


By HENRY HOWARD 


HE approach to Cap Haitien has left a 
striking impression with us. The night had 
been dark, with no moon. As dawn ap- 
proached, the high ranges of mountains ap- 

] peared against the sky, quickly changing to 

glorious greens as the sun rose, for this is 

| the windward and rainy side of Haiti where 

even the volcanic mountains are covered to their tops with a 

luxuriant tropical growth. The scene is reminiscent of the 

most beautiful parts of Kauai and Maui, in the Hawaiian 

Islands. 

As we entered the harbor, the land breeze, which had been 
blowing there, died out and for two hours we endured a most 
oppressive heat in a flat calm. 

An hour and a quarter passed, with no movement to 
board us, although our quarantine flag was flying. This 
caused great uneasiness among our afterguard, but finally 
our patience was rewarded and the government boat came 
along bringing four officials. They registered in the Alice’s 
guest book while waiting for refreshments and cigars. This 
broke the ice and our relations immediately became friendly 
and cordial. Throughout our stay these officials did wha 
they could to assist us. 

We made an official call on Prefet Leconte to whom I had 
letters of introduction. He received us most courteously and, 
incidentally, introduced us to the best rum made in Haiti in 
which we drank each other’s health. Our time was short, 
however, and by 11:30 next morning all supplies were on 
board. We had papers giving us permission to proceed to 
Port de Paix, via Acul Bay, if we so desired. At 12:05 p.m. 
we passed the lighthouse at Cap Haitien but found, to our 
surprise, a heavy bank of clouds rising in the northwest and a 
light NW wind already beginning to blow. This had been 
completely hidden by the mountains under which we had 
been anchored at Cap Haitien. A glance at our registering 
barometer showed a drop of almost .2 between 8:00 a.m. and 
noon and it now looked as if we would really get the norther 








which had been threatening off and on for a week. Port de 
Paix was out of the question as it is open to the NW. Acul 
Bay, which we had permission to enter and of which we had 
a large scale chart (H.O. 5251), looked like an ideal place to 
ride out a storm from any direction. 

It was now beginning to rain but there was not, as yet, 
much increase in the wind. Under these conditions it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to navigate by the color of the water. Out- 
side of the bay there is a mass of sunken reefs with, of 
course, no buoys to mark them, so I decided to take the safe 
though slightly longer way of entering by going close to 
Limbe Island at the western side of the bay. This meant 
keeping well outside of all the reefs and then running in (in a 
broad channel parallel with the shore and close to it, with 
nowhere less than eight fathoms of water) until we were well 
inside the bay. Here the channel (seven fathoms) runs close 
to Morro Roxo Point on the eastern shore. Hauling close 
around this point, we anchored in three or four fathoms at 
the head of Lombardo Cove with the top of Morro Roxo (392 
feet high) bearing about NW. 

As we sailed by Limbe Island and headed into the bay, the 
wind began to increase rapidly. During the night and the fol- 
lowing day it blew a gale outside. Lying snugly behind the 
392-foot height of Morro Roxo, it was hard to realize that 
the storm had reached such proportions. Two days later, at 
Port de Paix, we found that the end of the landing wharf had 
been swept away. The captain of a Norwegian tramp 
steamer, which entered when we did, said that the sea and 
wind were terrific when he passed San Salvador the day we 
were in Lombardo Cove. 

When we anchored in the Cove, we saw several thatched 
houses but no natives were visible. Presently we heard 
shouting but, still, we could see no one. After a careful ex- 
amination of the shore with our glasses, however, we made 
out many heads peering out of some tall grass or cane on a 
nearby hilltop. We finally realized that our unexpected ap- 
pearance in this out-of-the-way place was occasioning much 
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apprehension. We made no move to land and, in about an 
hour, an increasing number of people were watching us 
from among the trees at the water’s edge. Feeling that we 
ought to do something to satisfy their curiosity and dispel 
any apprehension, two of us rowed in, taking candy and 
cigarettes as presents. Fifteen or twenty of the natives 
waded out, surrounding our boat, and we quickly made 
friends with them. There was much amusement on both sides 
at our efforts to understand each other. An intelligent and 
rather good looking brown woman seemed to be their 
leader, giving orders which were obeyed. We thought we had 
arranged to have a bunch of bananas delivered to us but, 
next day, we were dismayed to find that they thought we 
wanted to load up with bananas and bunches began to ar- 
rive at the shore in quantities. ; 

Their boats were most interesting, being rafts about four 
feet wide by fifteen to twenty feet long. They were made of 
bamboo four to five inches in diameter. This is, of course, hol- 
low and buoyant. These bamboo poles are lashed together 
and are fitted with a raised platform at one end. This has a 
seat and -wooden thole pins, the boat being propelled by 
crude oars instead of the single sculling oar used by all the 
Bahama natives. The bay was surrounded by mountains 
and high hills which seem to be cultivated to their tops. We 
could have spent weeks exploring this delightful region. 

The next morning, the norther having blown itself out, we 
were under way at 7:45 a.m. After an uneventful sail along a 
magnificent, mountainous coast, we anchored in Port de 
Paix at 1:30 p.m. 

Here we presented a letter to Prefet Dessources from a 
friend, requesting him to assist us in our plans for visiting 
the famous island of Tortuga, which lies opposite Port de 
Paix and is separated from it by a sound about six miles 
wide. We found the Prefet most courteous and helpful. He 
promptly arranged for the government Port de Paix pilot, 
Captain Edwards, to be on board the Alice early next morn- 
ing and to accompany us to Tortuga as guide and inter- 
preter. This was purely an act of courtesy for which there 
was no charge. Captain Edwards proved to be most intelli- 
gent and of great assistance. 

Before leaving Port de Paix, a word about the anchorage 
there. The description given in the U. S. Coast Pilot is mis- 
leading and inaccurate. The harbor is open to a norther and 
is a dangerous and uncomfortable place in which to lie in 
such a wind. It is not, as stated, open to the trade wind, 
which generally blows between ENE and ESE; in fact, even 
in a NE wind, small vessels will find an excellent lee by 
anchoring in about two fathoms about 160 yards NE by 
N 4 N from the light on the end of the Custom House jetty. 
There is no foul ground in this region; the bottom is soft and 
good holding ground, but the harbor should be left if the 
wind gets to the north of NE. Then an excellent lee may be 
found close under Tortuga Island. Just west of Bird Point 
there is a small settlement with a fairly prominent govern- 
ment building close to the shore. Opposite this building the 
anchorage is not good because of a reef and rocky bottom. A 
little to the east of it, however, close to the west of Bird 
Point and under its lee in an easterly wind, there is good 
holding ground on a grassy bottom close to the beach, in 
three to four fathoms. This anchorage, which would be per- 
fectly smooth in a norther, is only five and one-half miles 
from Port de Paix. 

Our main object in visiting Haiti this year was to land on 
Tortuga so as to see the place where the Buccaneers origi- 
nated. Much was written about this island in the old days, 
yet in recent years no one seems to have taken the trouble to 
visit this stronghold of those old fighters who played such an 
important part in the early history of the West Indies. 

Esquemeling, in his Buccaneers of America (published in 
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Amsterdam in 1678), has written a good deal about Tortuga. 


He says: “‘It is populated only on the southern part, which - 


had only one port that may be esteemed indifferently good. 
Yet this harbour has two several entries, or channels, which 
afford passage to ships of seventy guns, the port itself being 
without danger and capable of receiving a great number of 
vessels.”’ 

The description in the U. S. Coast Pilot does not mention 
the second entrance, neither is it indicated on Chart H.O. 
2645. It was, however, plainly in evidence when we got 
there, with a depth of nine feet at low water. It would be the 
better entrance for a light draft boat to use in a strong east- 
erly wind, being close to the shore at the western side of the 
harbor and in smooth water. Otherwise, the directions given 
in the Coast Pilot for this anchorage are excellent. There is a 
large scale harbor chart (H.O. 950) of this anchorage, from 
an old survey, that shows the second entrance. 

The northern side of Tortuga affords no protection or pos- 
sible anchorage, 100-fathom soundings being indicated close 
to the shore for its entire length of 20 miles. 

The southern side, as seen from the sound separating it 
from Haiti, is beautiful, being very hilly — even mountain- 
ous — rising well over 1000 feet in several sections. The 
whole surface is covered with a rich tropical growth to the 
mountain tops. A considerable proportion of the island, as 
seen from the south, appeared to be under cultivation. 

According to Esquemeling, this channel on the south side 
of Tortuga was used by Morgan in 1670 as a rendezvous for 
his fleet from October 24th until about December 1st. Dur- 
ing this time the fleet, which finally numbered 37 vessels, 
was being organized and augmented. This expedition ended 
in the capture and burning of Panama. 

L’Ile de la Tortue, by Funck-Brentano (in French), gives 
an excellent history of Tortuga and includes a picture and 
description of the fort overlooking the harbor. 

The fort is described as one of the strongest in the French 
Antilles in the 17th century, and was said to dominate the 
northern coast of Haiti as well as this anchorage, presum- 
ably because it afforded a fortified base for the French war- 
ships of those days. Its appearance from the harbor must 
have been impressive, with the muzzles of its numerous 
cannon trained on the anchorage. 

Today no sign of this fort could be seen from our boat. On 
landing, however, we learned that it could be reached by a 
15-minute climb and we had no difficulty in locating it on the 
hills back of the landing place. Several houses are standing in 
what was evidently the interior of the fort but the walls of 
the fort have been torn down to ground level. Most interest- 
ing were several large cast iron, smooth bore cannon lying 

(Continued on page 120) 





Several large cannon, half buried in the ground, are to be found on the 
site of the old fort, the walls of which are no longer standing 
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Fishing for All-Is the Slogan 


On the King’s Highway 
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Three wahoo taken by the author off Cat Cay, 

in one hour. Right, L. R. Wasey’s fisherman 

“Cookie,” showing new method of rigging out- 
riggers 
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Bimini for the Beginner 


By S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 


past year, and so much has been written about them, 

that I have begun to feel that perhaps the novice at 
deep sea fishing and the angler who prefers to use light 
tackle may have formed the opinion that there is not much 
use in their visiting this resort. 

On the contrary, starting early in November and right 
on through May, there are all the varieties of the smaller 
salt water game fish to be found here. And in May, when the 
long swim to northern waters begins, there are still the giant 
tuna, blue marlin and mako, the last two remaining all 
summer. 

For the expert light tackle fisherman there are many 
schools of white marlin, the Jumping Jack supreme of all 
the oceans; plenty of brilliant sailfish, and the speedy wahoo, 
with his marvelous run and tedious soundings, probably 
as tough a fish on 3/6 or 6/9 tackle, for his size, as swims. 
Bimini is one of the favorite spots for the gorgeous trans- 
parent dolphin, the fastest fish in the sea. Here you will 
find, also, the great king mackerel, which leaps high as he 
shoots up from the depths to grab the bait, but rarely hooks 
himself. On feather jigs you can readily take the little tunny 
or false albacore, all the bonita family, and the Atlantic 
albacore, more commonly known as southern tuna. On cut 
bait you will get marlin and sailfish. 

For the beginner trying for these fish, I would suggest a 
12-ounce bamboo tip, a 6/0 Vom Hofe reel and a thousand 
feet of 18-thread line. After a few days the novice may take 
a step down to the 8-ounce rod and 12-thread line on a 4/0 
reel, and, after some experience with this outfit, he soon 
should be able to obtain fair results in a short time with 
6/9 tackle, which is a 6-ounce tip, not including the butt, 


S MANY giant fish have been caught at Bimini in the 


and 9-thread line. As for attempting 3/6 (that is, the tip 
and butt weighing 6 ounces together and a 6-thread line), 
my opinion is that its use is a matter of the skill of the indi- 
vidual and the length of time he intends to stay at Bimini. 

In on the reefs around Bimini are many choice spots 
where giant amberjack, savage barracuda, hard pulling 
grouper and all their close relatives are to be found. There is 
a Bimini legend of a 100-pound barracuda which is known 
to be at the old cement ship, and a jewfish weighing close 
to half a ton that no one has yet been able to pull out of the 
rocks in Gun Cay Cut. Occasionally, off Cat Cay, cero 
and Spanish mackerel are caught, and the lovely and irri- 
descent African pompano which, to me, is second only to 
the dolphin in beauty. For tarpon up to a hundred pounds, 
trolling in the mouth of Bimini Harbor with feather jigs, 
and drifting at low water, with crab for bait, are the two 
most successful methods used to take His Majesty, the 
Silver King. 

But to my way of thinking, fishing for His Highness (or 
Royal Shyness, as he is appropriately called) the bonefish 
(Albula Vulpes), excels all other forms of the sport. Bimini 
has no equal for this sport, with the possible exception of 
Andros and some other of her sister Bahaman islands not 
far distant. Anglers come from all over the world to catch 
bonefish here. One rarely speaks of bonefish of under five 
pounds, and eight or nine is no exception. The record bone- 
fish taken on the Florida Keys, I believe, weighed 11% 
pounds, but on the snow white flats of Bimini, the record is 
1334, and many others almost as large have been taken. 

In my opinion, the two greatest fishermen of them all 
are Van Campen Heilner, one of the pioneers at Bimini 
who has owned a bungalow there for five or six years, and 
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Cooney Bisphan, a visitor at Alicetown for four or five 
months each winter, where heis still trying to break the bone- 
fish record, and his personal record of 1214 pounds. He tells 
of seeing bonefish that would weigh fifteen to twenty pounds, 
and I believe him. Every day he takes his guide, a Bahamian 
negro called ‘‘Bonefish Sam,” and is off to the flats. Mr. 
Bisphan uses 9-thread line, as he is after only the very 
largest fish, and the Edward Vom Hofe #550, known as the 
“Star,”’ which has a wider spool than the regulation bonefish 
reel #800, named the “‘Matacombe,” as he wants to take 
no chance of his line being cut by crabs and conch shells. 
For an occasional day’s diversion, when weather conditions 
are suitable, he goes out in the Gulf Stream in the canoe 
which he uses for bonefishing, and from it catches white 
marlin and sailfish on 9-thread line. He feels that, catching 
marlin from a canoe is far more sporting and more thrilling 
than taking this fish from a larger boat. I have twice taken 
marlin from a rowboat and I agree with him. 

Most of the bonefish at Bimini are taken on conch which 
has been chewed up by the guide and placed on your hook. 
A lot more is thrown out for chum. The fish come in on the 
flats with the incoming tide and can easily be seen, swimming 
along and feeding, their tails out of the water. They take 
fright at the slightest noise. Most anglers wait until they 
see a fish which they want, then cast the bait ahead of 
him, hoping that he will pick it up. Some cast to schools 
of three and four, while others leave the bait in the chum, 
and the schools follow the chum line to the boat. To watch 
that wag of the tail as a bonefish comes up to your bait, 
smelling and feeling it, is one of the excitements of a fisher- 
man’s life. Bonefish have no teeth; they have a hard crusher 
on the roof of a good, firm mouth. The angler must not strike 
at once; but after the fish mouths the bait the second or 
third time, you strike him with an upward jerk of.the rod 
tip. Instantly, there is a rush of three to eight hundred 
feet, like a shot from a gun. All this takes place in plain 
sight from your boat, which is staked in from six inches 
to three feet of water; or, if not in a boat, you will be wading 
in the same depth. Run after run follows. I have known 
this silver bullet to circle the boat three or four times, never 
giving up until he is practically dead. This is one of the 
most beautiful and lovely of all fishes. When a bonefish is 
brought alongside and is lifted, shining and resplendent, 
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into the boat, your day is a success. After the giant marlin, 
tuna and broadbill swordfish, I would rather catch a bonefish 
than anything else that swims. 

Another attraction of bonefishing at Bimini is that it is a 
perfect sport at night. After a day in the Gulf Stream, you 
quickly devour one of Mrs. Dunscombe’s fine suppers, and 
go out on the flats, which are only five miles from the house. 
There you can hear the bonefish slapping their tails and 
slushing their brilliant bodies as they feed in the darkness. 
Under the rays of a flashlight, the bonefish you have caught 
looks even more magnificent than he does in the daytime. 
Frequently yachts come into Bimini, headed for Nassau, 
with only the afternoon available for fishing. Such parties 
have been taken to the lakes at South Bimini, so well named 
“the bonefish holes,’’ and have come away with ten to fif- 
teen fish, ranging from one to three pounds, a size most 
anglers rarely speak of over there. A peculiar thing about 
bonefish is that in August and September, when the water 
gets very warm, they lose a great deal of their fight, and 
veterans at the sport will never try for them at this season. 
For nine months of the year they have no equal, and I will 
match them against any fish up to fifteen pounds which 
swims. 

Contrary to general opinion, Bimini is a delightful island. 
It has fine beaches for swimming, beautiful palms, and the 
King’s Highway is a charming walk. The “‘Complete An- 
gler” has a fine screened porch, where the guests and their 
guides gather in the evening to continue their fishing. Many 
a giant marlin has been caught in the easy chairs of that 
porch. Just as fish is the mainstay of conversation, so fish 
is one of the staples of food. And what fish it is! Wahoo; 
kingfish; red snapper and its many relatives; dolphin, the 
roe of which is comparable to shad roe; bonefish; and turtle 
eggs. Last, but not least, comes the conch broth, Bimini’s 
favorite food. 

All of the fishing guides are available at practically the 
same price. The party pays for gasoline, oil, ice, bait, and 
lodging for the captain and mate. Following is a list of men 
who have a thorough knowledge of Bimini waters. 

Let us begin with Captain Tom Gifford, who has caught 
five times as many blue marlin as any other captain at 
Bimini and was the first skipper to catch an unmutilated 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Arrangement of L. R. Wasey’s 
fishing power boat, showing 
chairs with sockets for butt of 
rod, and rod holders on cockpit 
coaming. She steers either from 
the cockpit or from the cabin 
top. “Cookie” is powered with 
two Chryslers 
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Bound south. “‘Petrel II,” P. Dickerson’s 62-foot Elco cruiser, passing through 


Louis McQuaid 


the canal between Palm Beach and Miami. Two 6-cylinder Chryslers drive her 


Some Motor Boating News and Views 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


ITH one or two exceptions, the yachting 
editors of Eastern newspapers are pretty 
well reconciled to the modern belief that 
motor boating and sailing are distinct but 
inseparable parts of the same sport. The 
other day, in discussing this matter with 
the yachting editor of one of the New York papers, I said: 

“How does it happen that your editor allows you to fill 
an entire column with a description of a frostbite dinghy 
regatta in which three or four tiny row boats with sails take 
part in a series which means practically nothing to anybody 
and which are watched by only a handful of shivering 
people? Do you think such an event has that much news 
value? ”’ 

“Of course, it hasn’t,”’ he replied. ‘‘ But frostbite dinghy 
racing has become one of the most important socializing 
factors in the whole yachting world. In ordinary regattas 
each boat appears at the starting line with her crew, sails 
against a fleet of boats manned by people the owner has 
never met and, after the race, immediately sails homeward. 
For the first time in the sport people who sail are becoming 
really friendly with the people who sail against them. And 
that is an important development.”’ 

And that is exactly the reason why motor boat racing in 
this country is a flourishing sport. That editor has never 
visited the ‘“‘outboard camp”’ at a major regatta, nor the 
headquarters hotel where the various inboard and outboard 





drivers, officials and other fans congregate. If he had, he 
would know that everybody in motor boat racing knows 
everybody else and that the social mingling of several thou- 
sand people engaged in the same sport is what gives the 
sport an ever increasing appeal. 

Harmony now reigns over motor boat racing throughout 
the world. During the Motor Boat Show there was a joint 
meeting of the officials of the American Power Boat Asso- 
ciation and the Yachtsmen’s Association of America. Be- 
tween these organizations there has frequently been an aura 
of misunderstanding due to the fact that it is the Y.A.A. 
instead of the national ruling body which represents the 
United States in the International Motor Yachting Union. 
At this meeting all such thoughts were completely banished 
and it was decided to cooperate with the I.M.Y.U. in a 
manner never before believed possible. The I.M.Y.U. has 
always objected to the fact that some of us in this country 
have called American records “‘ world’s records.”’ As a result 
of the meeting this will no longer be done. We have asked the 
I.M.Y.U. to grant recognition, for world record purposes, 
to our races held on 5-mile courses, for single heats in the 
Gold Cup and Harmsworth races and to recognize the 225- 
cubic-inch (international 4-litre) class for world’s records. 
Maurice Pauwaert, the efficient and hard-working secretary 
of the I.M.Y.U., has hailed these suggestions with joy and 
is taking a mail vote among the twenty other countries in 

(Continued on page 127) 














A good radio compass will 
save the navigator much worry 





The new depth gauge 


gives accurate soundings 














An automatic steerer is a use- 
ful contrivance for long runs 








A battery running light 
which has no outside wiring 





A trim indicator is convenient 
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Keeping Your Boat Abreast of the Times 


Something About New Equipment and Gear That 
Will Make for More Convenient Operation 


NCE again spring is with those of us who hibernate north of the fortieth parallel, 
() and to all good yachtsmen that means only one thing — fitting out time. As 
this is written, winter covers are being stripped off yachts that have lain 
under a blanket of snow for two months, to allow the fresh breeze to circulate and 
blow away the chill and the accumulated dampness that a boat collects. The sun will 
soon be shining on both sides of the fence and for the next two months yacht yards will 
be as busy as the deck of a full-rigged ship on sailing day. All of which is as it should 
be, and lucky is he who gets at his job of fitting out early and has it finished when the 
warm days of May arrive and the rippling waters call their loudest. 

It is not our purpose here to tell the boat owner what to do or how to do it when it 
comes to fitting out. The old hand already knows and goes about the job like a vet- 
eran. The novice cannot be taught except by experience. And the shipyard force is 
always ready to tell one what needs to be done, amd to do it if necessary. Rather, we 
propose to suggest here only what may profitably be done at this fitting out time to- 
wards the installation of new gear and fittings that will make for greater convenience, 
pleasure and safety once you get afloat. For fitting out time is the right time to add 
new equipment, especially that which needs to be fitted into the boat and may re- 
quire the services of carpenter or mechanic. 

Many new articles that will contribute to this result have come on the market 
lately and some of them are found on many of the newer boats, either standardized or 
specially built. Most of them can be put into older boats with but little extra work or 
expense. As an example, most new yachts, even if designed only for cruising, now have 
installed a speed recorder such as the Kenyon log and speed indicator. Realizing the 
value of knowing instantly any change in speed, many owners of existing boats are 
having these indicators added to their equipment in order to keep abreast of the 
times and to be able to keep more accurate check of their speed, comparative or actual. 

Steering a compass course on a long run in a power cruiser frequently gets monoto- 
nous and an automatic steering device is now found in many cruisers. In the past, the 
cost of such steerers was high enough to make some owners hesitate about incurring 
the additional expense. But now such a device as the Bendix-Holmes automatic 
steerer is not only possible for small boat installation, but is reliable and may be had 
at a price not beyond the capacity of the average pocketbook. The installation of 
such a steerer is no problem, as the electric steering motor is mounted on the rudder 
tiller or quadrant, under the after deck, and is controlled from a special control box 
mounted on a bulkhead in the pilot house. From this control box a cable also leads to 
the automatic steering compass. A magnet needle on a moving contact arm follows 
the compass card and whenever the vessel deviates from the set course she will au- 
tomatically be swung back to that course by the steering motor under the direction of 
electric contacts on a rotatable ring on the top of the compass. Connection between 
the steering wheel and the tiller or quadrant is by conventional steering cable. The 
device does not prevent the vessel being steered by hand in the usual way and, by use 
of a remote control whose flexible cable is led to the control box above mentioned, the 
yacht may be steered from any part of the ship without touching the steering wheel. 

Control of the clutch of the engine by means of manual rod control often is unsatis- 
factory and sometimes difficult from lost motion or because of the stiffness insepara- 
ble from a control of this kind that has several changes in direction of the leads. This 
is now overcome by the use of a power gear shift. In this system full clutch control is 
obtained by moving a small lever mounted near the steering wheel either to the full 
ahead or full astern or neutral position, the power being obtained from the vacuum 
created by a gasoline engine in its intake manifold. 

The only connections between the control head and the engine, besides the spark 
and throttle rods, are three copper tubes. One of these is connected to the intake 
manifold of the engine to tap that reservoir of vacuum power. The other two are 
connected to the power cylinder. A slight movement of the lever to ahead or astern 
position acts upon a valve which controls the operation of the clutch or reverse gear 
of the engine. A special device within the cylinder insures the clutch lever remaining 
in a positive neutral position when the control lever is in stop position. These gear 
controls can be attached to almost any existing engine installation where there is 
room to place the small power cylinder. ; 

While bringing the motor control equipment up to date, the merits of a new device 
for detecting explosive gas fumes in the bilge should.not be overlooked. Easy to in- 
stall, this ingenious device notifies the helmsman immediately, through the medium 
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of a signal light in a control panel conveniently mounted, of the presence of gases. As 
escaping gases settle in the bilge, there is a flexible intake located beneath the floor of 
the engine room which carries the gases to a combustion chamber, which, in turn, is 
wired to the electric switch in the control panel. A most ingenious and useful piece of 
safety equipment. 

Proper trim of the yacht while under way is essential in getting the maximum speed 
for the power used. Often boats are so susceptible to changes of trim that it is impos- 
sible to judge by the eye alone whether a small vessel is right on her lines, both for- 
ward and aft and athwartship. The Herreshoff trim indicator will insure knowledge 
of trim at all times and make the proper distribution of the weights governing trim 
possible. It needs only to be screwed to deck or cabin or pilothouse floor. Vertical 
and horizontal levels show lateral trim as well as fore and aft trim. 

For running at night, and especially when making docks or moorings in the dark- 
- hess or picking up buoys, a good searchlight with a handy pilot house control is a 
great blessing. Considerable improvement has been made in searchlights recently, 
both as to power and range of beam, as well as in control. This is the time to overhaul 
your searchlight equipment and see if you cannot get something of greater value and 
more flexible control in place of the one you have probably been carrying since your 
boat was built. 

While on this subject of lights, electric running and anchor lights are now available 
for the boat that carries no electric lighting system or storage batteries. These are also 
useful where one does not want to run electric wiring through the deck to light boxes, 
or to the masthead, or up a stay. In these lights a Burgess twin-six dry battery is 
located in the back of the lamp itself, which is thoroughly waterproofed, and con- 
nected with a special bright-burning, low-current consuming bulb. With this outfit, 
200 hours of full light is obtained out of one set of batteries — or about four weeks of 
use every night for eight hours. The lamps themselves are conventional in shape and 
style, and come for use as side lights, bow lights, anchor lights or in a combination 
light for small power boats. 

Radio compasses and direction finders are coming rapidly into general use on both 
power and sailing yachts, and this is the time of year to get one installed if you intend 
to take advantage of this new and reliable aid to navigation. Since the Government 
has equipped so many of its lightvessels and shore stations to send distinctive radio 
beams at specified times and intervals, one would be negligent in not being equipped 
to make use of this new method of obtaining his position in fog or bad weather by a 
fix, or a bearing on a fixed object. In running the Maine or the Nova Scotia coasts, 
where fog is prevalent in June and July, and is apt to shut in at any time, a good radio 
compass will save a lot of worry and much uncertainty. No structural changes in the 
boat are necessary, as room need only be found for the installation of the receiver and 
the loop, which latter may be located inside, directly on top of the receiver, or out- 
side, on top of the pilot house. While the cost of these sets was formerly somewhat 
high for small installations, we understand that the market now affords a number of 
models that can be had at a more moderate expenditure. 

Another new navigating instrument that will appeal to the boatman who is averse 
to swinging the old fashioned sounding lead, with its arming of tallow, is a depth 
indicator that is very handy and accurate, and which does not require the boat to be 
stopped or slowed down in order to use it. It is the reluctance to stop, we believe, that 
causes yachtsmen to use the hand lead so seldom, even when uncertain of their posi- 
tion. The new device registers by the pressure of the water in a tube, open at the 
bottom, and graduated up to 100 feet on a glass scale inserted lengthwise of the tube. 
Attached to a line, it is thrown overboard and sinks to the bottom, where the highest 
pressure is found and registered. Check valves hold this water in the tube until it is 
hauled up again and the reading taken. It is as accurate in shallow water as in deep, 
and will record, in the lower end of the scale, to as close as six inches. A hollow is 
provided at the bottom to carry an arming of tallow or soap. 

While fitting out, one should also see if a new propeller is necessary, or is desirable 
in order to get out of the boat that extra speed you did not get last season. 

The propeller is the instrument which converts the power of the engine into useful 
thrust and it should be looked over with care while the boat is still out of water. The 
edges of all the blades should be true and sharp; any nicks should be filed out and the 
edge trued up. The blades themselves must be all alike and all true to pitch. If the 
propeller shows any signs of distortion, due to accident, it must be trued up and re- 
stored to its correct contour. There are specialists who do this work. The pitch may be 
checked without much trouble. Examine the surface for pitting and signs of corrosion. 
If shaft and propeller are of different metals, back the propeller off and examine the 
shaft just forward of the boss. This is where one is likely to detect signs of corrosion. 

For the sail boat skipper there are any number of gadgets and items of gear that 
can be installed at this time to make the rig more efficient or easier to handle. Here, 

(Continued on page 116) 

















A handy kit for stitching 
sails or splicing rigging 





Stainless steel deck fitting 
for headstays of sail boats 





This device handles the reverse 
gear with minimum effort 








This appliance warns of 
gas fumes in the bilge 





The start of the Prigg Invitation Race. It was 
won by Bryan A. Sheedy of Palm Beach. His 
best heat was run at a speed of 29.98 m.p.h. 


Right. At Palm Beach Mrs. Maud Rutherfurd 
drove her “Imp II” to a new world’s record for 
Class E runabouts, covering the course at 45.045 
m.p.h. The boat was built by Chris-Craft and is 
powered with a Model UHR 223-cubic-inch 


Lycoming racing engine 
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The Month in Yachting 


Speed Boats Start Racing Season in Florida 


HE Florida racing season got under 

way to a fine start at Daytona 
Beach on February 16th, and was fol- 
lowed a week later by the Annual Wash- 
ington’s Birthday Regatta at Palm 
Beach, both events bringing out good 
fleets in which the ‘'225” hydroplanes, 
the 91-cubic-inch class and the out- 
boards held the spotlight. At Daytona 
the new 225” Snail, driven by Hugh 
Gingras of Rockledge, took both heats 
of her event, her fastest time being 
48.622 m.p.h. John M. L. Rutherfurd in 
Dusterette was second and Walter 
Buskee in Tip-Toe, third. S. Mortimer 
Auerbach, of Atlantic City, N. J., in 
one of his Emancipator fleet, took both 
heats of the 91-cubic-inch class, while 
Fred Jacoby, Jr., star outboard driver, 
won the Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy, 
capturing one first and one second place 
in Class F, and winning both heats in 
Class C. Thom Cooper was second in 
standing for the Lipton Cup. 

Mrs. Maud Rutherfurd drove Imp 
II to victory in the Class E inboard 
runabout event, coming within two- 
fifths of a second of equaling her record 
of 42.714 miles in this class. 

Moving on to Palm Beach for two 
days of racing over Washington’s Birth- 
day, strong winds and rough water were 


Left. The veteran Chris Ripp finally retired the 
E. R. Bradley Trophy for the limited “151s” 


encountered on one day which upset 
the program somewhat. However, on 
the last day Mrs. Maud Rutherfurd 
bettered the Class E runabout record 
by setting a mark (as yet unofficial) of 
45.045 miles per hour to win in the class. 

Most prominent of the prizes, the 
E. R. Bradley Trophy for the “151” 
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In the Palm Beach regatta, Jack Dunn’s “ Jay-Dee II” 
captured second honors in the 225 Class, being beaten by 
John Charles Thomas’ “Tip-Toe” 


S. M. Auerbach (below) set a new record of 39.079 

m.p.h. for the 91-cubic-inch class with “Emancipator 

ITI,” eclipsing the former mark of 35.813 set by James 
Booth at Washington last June 


~ 








Racing in Florida. The outboards dash for the starting line in the contest for the 
Lipton Trophy at Daytona Beach. Left, Fred Jacoby, Jr., won in Class C and Class F 


limited hydroplanes, was taken into 
permanent custody by the veteran 
Chris H. Ripp, driving Bay Head IT in 
fast time in both heats, the last being 
at 52.631 miles. Through previous vic- 
tories in 1931 and 1935, he now retires 
the cup from competition. Frank Rob- 
ertson in Skippy finished second. 

In the 225 Class, Tzp-T'oe, owned and 
driven by John Charles Thomas, took 
first place, followed by Jack Dunn’s 
Jay-Dee II and Mrs. Rutherfurd’s Imp 
II. 

Another of the speedy fleet of Eman- 
cipators (No. III), owned and driven by 
S. Mortimer Auerbach, of Atlantic City, 
took the 91 Class honors with a new 
record for these little boats. His best 
speed was 39.079 miles, against a former 
record of 38.815 miles made last year by 
James Booth. 


+ + 


Bow-Steerer Tops Northwest 
Regatta 


N THE five-day regatta of the 
Northwest Ice Yachting Associa- 
tion, which began March 4th on Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, a forward-steering 
Class C boat came through victoriously 
in Class B. She was the 175-square- 
footer Crazy Craft, owned by B. Lam- 
pert and sailed by Ray Schroeder of 
the Oshkosh Ice Y. C., that swept the 
series in competition with 250-raters. 
Due to the small number of Class C 
entries, Crazy Craft raced against ‘‘B” 


Nassau calls the yachtsman. Sherman 
Pratt prepares his motor boat for a 
five-day fishing trip in the Bahamas 


craft despite her sail area handicap. 
Heavy going in the first race on rough 
ice prevented all but Clarence Thiele’s 
Snowbird of Pewaukee Lake and Crazy 
Craft from starting. While the former 
constantly lost headway in shell ice, 
Crazy Craft sailed the complete course 
with little effort. She set the pace for 
four ‘‘B” craft and another ‘‘C” from 
Battle Creek, Mich., over the second 
nine-mile course and repeated the per- 
formance in the third test. Crazy Craft's 
best time for the windward and return 
races was 24 minutes. 

Even more spectacular was Crazy 
Craft’s leading the crack racing machine 
Fritz, Frederic Jungbluth’s Class A 
boat from the Four Lakes I. Y. C. of 
Madison, holder of the International 
Stuart and Hearst Cups and Class A 
and free-for-all championships, for over 
five laps over the 12-mile free-for-all 
course. 

Schroeder led the fleet of 17 craft and 
rounded the windward mark of the last 
lap a full mile ahead of Fritz in the light 
wind. Favored by timely puffs on the 
home stretch, Fritz picked up speed, 
cut down Crazy Craft’s huge margin 
and managed to nip the front-steerer 
by two seconds in a thrilling climax. 
Sailed by Carl Bernard, Fritz negotiated 
the course in 59:06 

Fritz also retained the Class A cham- 
pionship by winning three straight 
races. O. L. Dwight’s front-steerer 
Marcia II of the Pewaukee I. Y. C., 
sailed by Harry Melges, cracked her 
backbone in the second ‘‘A”’ race. Miss 
Geneva II, owned by August Sievers of 
Chicago, was second. Bernard’s best 
time was 27:12. 

Twenty ‘‘Skeeters,”’ half of the Beau 
Skeeter Y. C. fleet of Williams Bay, 


M. Rosenfeld 








|. Rosenfeld 
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regatta host, participated in the new 
Class E division. Harry Melges of 
Williams Bay came through with two 
firsts for the Skeeter championship. 

Frederic Jungbluth, Madison, was 
reélected commodore of the association, 
and O. Lyman Dwight, Milwaukee, 
secretary and treasurer. As ice condi- 
tions on Pewaukee Lake shifted the 
regatta to Lake Geneva this year, 
Pewaukee Lake is again scheduled as 
first choice for the 1937 meet, condi- 
tions permitting. At the annual meet- 
ing, a purse of $300 was voted to buy a 
championship trophy for the new 
Skeeter division. Melges will be the 
first to hold it. 

J.J. FANTA 


+ + + 


Fred D. Porter 


RED D. PORTER, active in yacht- 

ing on Lake Michigan for more than 
forty years, died not long ago. He had 
recently been reélected secretary of the 
Lake Michigan Yachting Association 
for his eleventh consecutive term and 
was a delegate from that body to the 
North American Yacht Racing Union, 
of which he was a founder and for eight 
years the treasurer. 

His enthusiasm for the sport was 
contagious and many of those who 
sailed with him as young men on his old 
Vixen and Iroquois are today among 
the best known amateur skippers on 
fresh water. One of his special interests 
was the development of the juniors and 
he was one of those responsible for the 
participation of the Lake Michigan 


Y. A. in the Sears Bow] series last sea- 
son. In recent years he was interested 
in the Star Class and was a frequent 
contender in his Jane II. 

He was a veteran member of the 
Columbia Yacht Club of Chicago but 
was known and at home in almost every 
leading American yacht club, whether 
on fresh water or salt. 


John T. Mott 


OHN T. MOTT, who died last 
J month at Oswego, N. Y., at the age 
of 87 years, was one of the oldest 
and most picturesque yachting figures 
on fresh water. In the course of a long 
life he did much for the promotion of 
his favorite pastime. 

My first acquaintance with Lake 
yachting came early in the spring of 
1884 when a few yachtsmen on both 
shores of Lake Ontario decided that 
some codperation was necessary for the 
proper management of racing on the 
Lake. A letter from Toronto to Forest 
and Stream brought me into correspond- 
ence with the leaders of the movement, 
George E. Evans, G. Herrick Duggan, 
W. H. Parsons and John T. Mott; but 
at the time these names had no definite 
meaning to me. A year later I was in my 
tent at the Meet of the American Canoe 
Association, on Grindstone Island. One 
morning, before I had turned out, the 
flap was opened and a stranger intro- 
duced himself most unceremoniously as 
John Mott. Just off the camp was an- 
chored his yacht Cricket, and his mis- 


Right, “Romance,” 50 feet over all, was built at Hong Kong for Captain E. P. Green, R.N.R., retired 

shipmaster. With his son and another man, he crossed the Pacific, making his landfall at Neah Bay, 

Washington, 156 days from Hong Kong. Below, a start during the famous “Clyde Fortnight,” in 
Scotland. “Sixes,” “Eights,” dinghies and other classes will race this year, July 17th-29th 
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sion was to invite me to the race of the 
Lake Y. R. A. at Oswego. This most in- 
teresting trip brought me into personal 
contact with most of the Lake yachts- 
men, the beginning of warm friendships 
which still exist. with the few who 
survive. 

Commodore Mott, as he was known 
on all the Lakes, began his sailing in a 
yawlboat belonging to one of his father’s 
schooners. In 1877 he was part owner of 
a small sloop, Vixen; in 1881 he and a 
few others founded the Oswego Yacht 


G. F. Paisl 








M. Rosenfeld 


Club and in the following year his 
father gave him the cutter Cricket. A 
young boy, Phil, was shipped as paid 
hand. 

The Burgess cutter Papoose was sold 
in 1891 to a young yachtsman of Erie, 
Pa., who made little use of her and in 
the following year sold her to Commo- 
dore Mott, who converted her to a 
yawl, sailing her year after year with 
Phil still as crew. As the three grew old 
it was agreed that they would stick to- 
gether until one gave out; in 1927, her 
fortieth year, Papoose showed undeni- 
able signs of age, and was no longer fit 
for long cruises on the Lake. Prizing 
her as the work of Edward Burgess, 
built for ‘“‘the Adams boys,” and from a 
quarter century of personal association, 
Commodore Mott decided that the old 
yacht should not be sold as junk nor 
left to rot. ashore as was the fate of the 
cutter Madge in aswamp at Rochester. 
She was hauled out at Oswego, taken 
apart, and the wood hauled to a place 
where it could be burned in safety. The 
rudder stock was sawn off by Phil, care- 
fully packed in burlap as though it were 
a piece of fine furniture, and with its 
bronze cap shipped to me; it now does 
duty as a newel post in my home, a 
reminder of many old friends on both 
fresh and salt water. 

Though we are chiefly concerned 
with John Mott’s activities as a yachts- 
man, these form only one item of a long 





and useful life. As Colonel Mott he was 
widely known throughout Northern 
New York, deeply interested in civic 
affairs, charities, national and _ local 
politics, patriotic and historical socie- 
ties; he was an authority on the history 
of Oswego and its vicinity as well as on 
both the commercial and pleasure fleets 
of Lake Ontario. What he did for yacht- 
ing was only a small part of.a lifetime of 
labor and accomplishment in many 
fields. 


W. P. STEPHENS 
> ie. * 


Second Sunburn Regatta on 


Biscayne Bay 


O LESS than twenty-five dinghies, 
many of them from ‘‘up North,”’ 
took part in the four days of racing in 
the second annual Sunburn Regatta of 
the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club, situated 
at attractive Coconut Grove, a few 
miles south of the city of Miami. Start- 
ing on February 23rd, competition was 
held every other day up to and includ- 
ing February 29th, the “rest day” 
being thoroughly appreciated by the 
Frostbiters, a bit weary not only from 
hard racing in strong winds and rough 
seas, but from the many shore activities 
provided by the hospitable club. 





A close start in the Sunburn Regatta on 
Biscayne Bay with plenty of wind and a 
short sea that made sloppy going 


Biscayne Bay is a rather shoal body 
of water. Strong easterly winds on two 
days kicked up a nasty sea and gave the 
dinghiés and their crews quite a beating. 
On opening day, February 23rd, the 
going was so tough that a halt was 
called on the afternoon racing. On the 
25th and 27th the breeze was still fresh 
and from the eastward, but moderate 
enough to provide excellent sport. On 
the 29th the easterly piped up again. 
The fleet took another licking in the 
morning, with some six breakdowns of 
one kind or another. In the afternoon 
it blew even harder, and after only a 
handful of boats remained in the com- 
petition, the Committee called it a day 
after two races had been sailed. 

Competition was hot in every class, 
first one boat enjoying a small lead, 
then another forging to the front. In 
Class X, Billy Dodge, sailing Mothball, 
got a three-point lead over Sam Weth- 
erill, sailing Haglet, with Bob Bavier, in 
Flapper, and George Ratsey, sailing 
Tub IV, well up. Haglet squeezed up a 
point closer to Mothball the second day, 
with Flapper still in the running. On 
the third day Eaglet had a field day, 
winning seven of the eight races, Moth- 
ball taking the other. Flapper got a 
couple of seconds and thirds, but was 
gradually being outscored by the two 
leaders. On the last day, with a six- 
point lead, Haglet fell down badly, 
Mothball taking every race and emerg- 
ing triumphantly with a two-point lead 
for the series. 

The going was nearly as close in 
Class B, but Sidney Herreshoff, sailing 
Sea Dove, was the more consistent, 
working out a victory of nine points 
over Barbara Thompson’s Bob. 

In Class B Special, Port and Star- 
board, sister ships, sailed by Wirth 
Munroe and John Reid, respectively, 
had a ding-dong battle, both breaking 
down the last day when Port had a lead 
of a single point. 

Fanny Dunker, sailed by Charley 
Baker, squeezed out a victory in Class 
A by a single point over Bill Price, in 
That, with Bill’s brother Jack taking 
third honors in This. 

The little ten-footers comprising Class 
D had it hot and heavy right from the 
start. Bill Swan, in Sore Knees, took the 
lead the first day only to see Bill Dyer, 
with Flying Dutchman, take it away 
from him the second day. Then Marston 
Keeler, sailing Cublet, turned in a 
scintillating performance the third day, 
forging well to the front with six first 
places and two seconds. Misfortune 
overtook Keeler on the fourth and last 
day, Cublet capsizing in a squall which 
hit her just as she jibed around a mark. 
This ruined his chances and Bill Swan 
took the series by a bare two points 
from Bill Dyer, with the plucky but un- 
lucky Keeler only one point behind the 
latter. 

Cap. STAN 
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A Speedy 28-Footer 


This modern fast cruiser, of the enclosed bridge 

model, is owned by C. S. Fisher, Jr., and W. P. 

Fisher. She will be used on the Great Lakes this 

summer. The Chris-Craft Corporation, Algonac, 
Michigan, built her 
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= Chris Craft 


The Motor Cruiser 
“Slip-On” 


“Slip-On” is 28 feet long and her ample beam gives plenty of 
room below and on deck. A forward stateroom has two Wide 
berths, and the dining nook makes up into a double bed. The 
deckhouse has clear vision all around. Aft is a roomy cockpit 
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“Director's” Crew Gets Tahiti Fever 





The Pilot Boat Sets Out from Hiva Oa 
for the Enchanted Island of Tahiti 


By 


BRUCE AND SHERIDAN FAHNESTOCK 


Clouds rolling over the summit of Mt. Temeti which overlooks Taa Huku 


Bay, Vipihai, Hiva Oa. A long range “shot” from “Director’s” deck 
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Bound out, bound in, that fever for landfall starts its 

insidious work the moment you’ ve left port. But there 
is one sailor’s sickness more compelling than all the rest. 
Every member of Director’s crew caught it while still 800 
miles away from their objective, in Hiva Oa in the Mar- 
quesas. Trader Bob McKittrick, leaning over his counter 
at the little store in Atuona, diagnosed our case. ‘‘Get go- 
ing!” he advised, ‘‘you’ll never sleep easy until Dzrector is 
fast to the Papeete wall!”’ 

A prince of the blood of the Marquesans, a poet who had 
learned to sail, a hard case Englishman with a left hand 
made for both the sextant and the number one water color 
brush, a Jamaican Negro with a large vocabulary and a 
record of Panamanian prize fights, and the two salty rats who 
tell this yarn. That ideal combination littered Director’s deck 
as the hooker lay at anchor, rolling her grass-grown decks 
under in the so-called harbor of Taa Huku. 

We had been there all day long, lolling amid the gift horses 
Tehate and his servants had lugged aboard. A stack of 
chickens, all neatly trussed and parceled and served; about 
a ton of drinking coconuts; half the yearly output of suckling 
pigs; several wall-eyed fish our ichthyologist couldn’t 
identify. And the whole after deck knee deep with fruit! 

Above the stormy anchorage, Mount Temeti reared tall 
and black. Hundreds of white birds flew high near the top of 
it. The village of Atuona nestled deep in palms. The knoll 
above the town, where mad, beloved Gauguin sleeps under a 
shaft of late afternoon sun, was writhing as if alive in the 
wind. 

It was very beautiful. We had sailed 7000 miles to see it. 
We were in the South Seas. But Tahiti was in our minds. 
Beyond the Bordelaise Straits, beyond Takaroa and the 
dangerous pass at Apataki, beyond Makatea. There waited 


B Bon to France, one gets it in the English Channel. 


what we had come for — music and song and laughter, and 
the most beautiful lagoon in the world. We were tired of 
rough hills and of fishing and hunting. It took no argument to 
get that anchor up. 

Bidding goodby to Johnny Samoa Boy and to Trader Bob, 
and to Gauguin’s ghost, we sailed in the dawn through the 
straits for Hana Menu. We planned to paint the ship there. 
The topsides needed white and the decks, due to our Gala- 
pagos tortoises, looked like a club bar after a party. 

Plans, though, didn’t work out. It blew everything but 
the ringbolts off and the “No No flies”’ bit us until we looked 
like walking vaccinations. With a sigh of disgust, we upped 
anchor again and sailed through the night to a lofty shore. 

It was Nuka Hiva, largest of the group. Off to starboard 
was the deep bay of Typee, Melville’s playground. In the 
afternoon, we came to a great white cross on the rock cliffs 
which erosion has left as the signpost of Tai-O-Hae. Trim- 
ming sheets, we sailed into the harbor and spied a red-roofed 
village smaller than we had expected. 

Mail! The first since dim, distant Panama months before. 
We rowed ashore, singing boisterously, tied Anastasia to the 
rickety dock, pushed through the throng of ogling children 
and attractive vahines to sprint madly up the main street to 
a grim building where our mail was housed. 

There was a letter all about the Normandie’s arrival in 
New York. Some about the race to Bergen, some of the talk 
about the good Fairey challenge. The end of the N.R.A. and 
the beginning of Mae West’s new picture. Dennis got a sheaf 
of stuff from England and the look on his face made us know 
that Leigh-On-Sea wasn’t as far as the chart showed. George 
had a new edition of that fellow Spinoza. “‘Hey Hey” grinned 
as he read something perfumed from that gal in the jungle 
on the Chagres. Tehate, not to be outdone, posted a letter to 
somebody back in Atuona. 
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We talked with Triffe, the gendarme, and called on the 
Governor of the Marquesas, Dr. Bouisset. When we returned 
to the pier, Tehate and ‘“‘Hey Hey” had trundled down a 
huge case of New Zealand beer from the storehouse and, 
fortunately, our dear Captain allowed it aboard. 

As we lay that night in Tai-O-Hae, we heard drums — 
drums and high, reedy voices. Someone said they wished it 
would rain and that the mosquitoes would arrive. A real 
Maugham setting. We hied ashore in a bright moon to the 
source of the music to find a great circle of people, all sway- 
ing to a wild rhythm. The moon filtered palm shadows on 
dancers inside the circle and the kerosene tin drums reflected 
a yellow-blue light. 

Boom! Boom! . . . Boom! da, da, Boom! Four girls, flanked 
‘by six men, yanked their hips to each boom! Tempo changes 
were rapid, yet the clocklike motion of the dance never 
ceased its perfect synchronization. Wild surf rolled the rocks 
on the steep-to beach, the breeze pattered the fronds over- 
head and a few drops of rain from a passing trade cloud 
drove the entire company into a long, grass, Chinese 
bakehouse. 

Enchanted, we returned to the ship and turned in to the 
tune of Boom! Boom! Boom! da, da, Boom! Just like the 
books! Grass skirts and insane gyrations; twisting, turning, 
lightning feet. We had truly arrived in the South Seas. 

A familiar clatter and roar brought us to the deck after 
dawn. Chain! Chain running out over a wildcat! Too distinc- 
tive a sound to be forgotten easily. We nearly dropped when 
we saw what had loosed her hook not a hundred yards away. 
An American yacht. Almost exactly on Director’s lines but 
much larger, there sat the Gloucester schooner Radio, now 
of Los Angeles. We hauled our tattered bunting up and 
rolled the ensign out, just to show ’em. 

Presently, with a great deal of splashing, Commander 
and Mrs. Morgan Adams and their son swam aboard and for 
a full half hour we talked like six Robinson Crusoes. Then we 
went aboard Radio for breakfast. 

We had all been served before by white-coated stewards 
but the casual observer, looking in on the Fahnestock Ex- 
pedition at the breakfast party, would have thought we 
were all from way out under. Dennis eyed the grapefruit, 
balanced on a pyramid of shaved ice, with dire suspicion. 
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George, our smoothest member, had to have his hands 
slapped for reaching. Bruce almost “‘dunked”’ and ordered 
seven cups of coffee. Sheridan caught himself breaking into 
violent cursing when admiring the centerpiece. And we all 
laughed. 

Commander Adams and the good Governor-Administra- 
teur organized a wild cow hunt and next day we coasted 
away to a valley nine miles distant. Armed to the teeth and 
followed by several native carriers, we plunged ashore blood- 
thirstily and clambered up the slope to a ridge at the top. 

Peeking over into a green plain, we saw about a hundred 
of the most placid, cud-chewing cows one could find off a 
milk tin label. His Excellency gave the word and ten of us 
flopped to our stomachs along the ridge. Like a new Verdun, 
that valley came to life. The mountain-climbing yachtsmen 
let them have it. With the elephant gun, Dennis hit a small 
black bull in the eye at three hundred yards, and the others 
attributed their first few shots to sea legs. Young Morgan 
Adams chased a giant one which Bruce had wounded across 
a small ravine and put it on the spot in a Fez grove. The 
score was two. Ten clips had been fired. 

The carriers carved the meat up into unrecognizable 
chunks and brought it down on poles over their shoulders. 
Half to the French Government, half to the Radio, a huge 
steak to Director. Our lack of an icebox stopped us. 

Then we got the flu. Miserable from No No bites, burning 
with fever, the entire crew lay stretched about on mattresses 
under the awning enjoying “la grippe’”’ as the Governor 
called it. Radio’s launch came alongside, before she sailed 
for San Francisco, with a couple of quarts ‘“‘for what ails 
you.” 

A day or two later we were anchored in Haka Hetau, on 
the northerly side of the island of Ua Pou. This is the only 
island in the group where the population is. increasing — 
almost 50 per cent last year. (Dow Jones and Company.) 
The people are more dependent upon their own resources 
and are a lovable lot. 

It blew like the devil for a few days while we rode the 
small Marquesan ponies to several villages around the island. 
Dennis climbed the mountains in search of an owl reported 
lurking on the crags. 


(Continued on page 114) 


“Director” in Papeete Harbor, Tahiti, as she got under way bound for a cruise through 
the leeward islands of the group. Right, Tehate at the wheel with “Tiger” at the conn 














The ‘‘Wanderer’’ model, the latest a.c.f. 32-footer, is a trim trunk cabin boat with an at- 

tractive sheer line. The airy cabin has sleeping quarters for four, galley and toilet room. 

The cockpit (right) is roomy and well protected. A single Chrysler Ace engine gives her a 
speed of 13 m.p.h., while a pair of them will drive the boat at an 18-mile pace 





This 29-footer, designed and built by the Owens Yacht Company of Annapolis, 

Md., is 9 feet 3 inches beam. She has two berths, toilet and galley below deck, 

while four may be accommodated in the deckhouse at night. The cockpit aft 
may be fitted up for the fisherman. A Gray Six-71 drives her 16 m.p.h. 


Below. “Anchor's Aweigh,” an Elco 48-footer owned by H.R. D. Wilsonof 


Baltimore, was shipped to Florida during the February ‘‘freeze-up” when 
Newark Bay was choked with heavy ice. She was shipped by rail to 
Hoboken, traveling over a cleared track since she was wider than the flat 
car, then across the river on a car float and finally loaded on a steamer 











Left. ““Ambro II,” owned by Signor Colongo, is a 33-footer powered with two 

Scripps V-12 engines, Models 302 and 303, which develop 300 h.p. each at 2400 

r.p.m. She has a speed of 56.3 m.p.h. with twelve passengers aboard and 150 

gallons of fuel in her tanks. She was much admired at the regatta at Cannes and is 
said to be one of the finest boats of her type in Europe. 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


By “SPUN YARN” 


NE of my scouts, recently returned from Florida, re- 
ports a post mortem of the Miami-Nassau race. He met 
one of the crew of the Water Witch and complimented him 
for winning against the serious competition put up by Rod 
Stephens in the new Sonny. This lad, modest and unas- 
suming, deprecated Water Witch’s victorious performance. 
But the words he used were not exactly tactful. He said, 
“T guess Sonny wasn’t sailed very well.’”’ Well, I guess Rod 
can take it, especially as the new cutter would have had to 
average 9 knots over the course to save her time. And Va- 
marie, which finished first to drop to eighth place, would 
have had to average 15 knots to win. I seem to be getting 
involved in several ideas, some of which point to Ned 
Hodges’ able exegesis of Harry Barrett’s new R.O.R.C. 
handicap allowance formula. (See the March number.) 


If you’re anything like me you’ve been devoting your 
spare time recently to writing to Congressmen asking them 
for God’s sake to vote against this or that New Deal bill. 
So perhaps you'll feel too tired to protest H.R. 6203 which 
reads, ‘‘Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, that existing laws covering the inspections of 
steam vessels, be and hereby are made applicable to vessels 
of fifteen gross tons and over propelled in whole or in part 
by internal combustion engines to such extent and upon 
such conditions as may be required by the regulations of 
the Board of Supervising Inspectors of Steam Vessels, with 
the approval of the Secretary of Commerce.’ As usual in 
H.R. bills, this choice sample doesn’t say what it means; 
but, according to the A.P.B.A., it means that every motor 
boat and auxiliary of fifteen tons or more will be required 
to carry a licensed master and a licensed chief engineer. 
And that, believe you me, is something. 


I happen to be too tired to write any more to Congress. 
Moreover, my auxiliary measures less than fifteen tons. But 
if the bill becomes law and if I owned a cruising yacht of 
35-foot water line length or more I know what I’d do with 
her. I’d either sell the packet and buy one of less than fifteen 
tons, or I’d heave the motor overboard. You can see how 


helpful such a new law would be to the builders of large 
yachts, to marine engine manufacturers, and to licensed 
engineers and masters. Who, I wonder, would benefit by it? 


It’s not exactly appropriate to a page for yachtsmen, but 
this bill reminds me of the new international copyright bill 
which our State Department is about to shove down the 
throat of a gurgling Congress. It is intended to grant Ameri- 
can authors the same rights abroad that they enjoy here, 
but it is so worded that it will deprive writers of many of 
the rights they now precariously enjoy and hand them over 
to radio and movie magnates. . . . It will be a great relief 
to go cruising again. 


I hope you’re enjoying Sandy Moffat’s sub-chaser stories 
in YACHTING as much as I am. He was one of the top flight 
of chaser men and he writes with authority. But what loses 
me in admiration is his uncanny ability to recapture the 


atmosphere of the pesky things. Here it comes, boys, hold 
everything! 


And that was a nice story by Ralph Wiley in the last issue 
about “Spreets” on the Eastern Shore. Dick Randall, 
owner of the Eight-Metre Loke, is one of a group on the 
western shore of the Chesapeake who are getting up a 
purse to buy a log canoe for the Gibson Island Yacht Squad- 
ron. He and they deserve every moral and financial encour- 
agement, as the log canoe is a distinctive type which must 
never be allowed to die. If the Cruising Club holds its fall 
rendezvous at Gibson Island, as is rumored, I know one 
bloke who’d like nothing better than to fall into — or out 
of, in my case — a log canoe. 


And now I see that the old question, Are there any sailors 
in the Navy? has been changed to, Are there any sail boats? 
But I didn’t change the form of the question. Looking over 
the roster of those who sailed in the last Fastnet Race in 
England I notice that among 150-odd sailors in the race 
nearly half of them were Navy, Army, or Flying Corps 
officers. Perhaps the British service men get paid more than 
ours, or perhaps their wives don’t nag them so much. 
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EDITORIAL 


vessels, in so far as they may be applicable thereto.”’ This 
bill, which has been passed by the Senate and is under con- 
sideration by the House Merchant Marine Committee, is al- 
most as objectionable as H. R. 6203. Help kill it, too. 


Help Kill These Bills 


NE of the most unreasonable pieces of legislation pro- 
posed for a long time, in so far as it applies to pleasure 
boats and their operation, is contained in a bill introduced in 
the lower house of Congress by Representative Sweeney, of 
Ohio. As drawn, this bill provides that every vessel of fifteen 
gross tons and over propelled in whole or in part by internal 
combustion engines be made subject to the regulations of the 
Board of Supervising Inspectors of Steam Vessels. The regu- 
lations governing steam vessels require that every vessel 
subject to the jurisdiction of the above mentioned board 
must carry a licensed master and licensed engineer, and, 
further, that such vessels engaged in continuous service 
carry three watches. No differentiation is made in the bill 
between vessels engaged in commerce or carrying passengers 
for hire and those used solely for pleasure purposes. 

Yachtsmen who operate their own boats will see the in- 
justice of this measure. Most cruisers, whether power or 
auxiliary, of over forty feet in length measure over fifteen 
tons and thus would come under the requirements of this 
act. It would mean that no owner, unless he were a licensed 
master, could sail his own boat; in addition, he would need 
a licensed engineer, no matter how small his power plant. 
If passed in its present form the bill would effectually kill 
yachting and ruin those whose business is the designing and 
building of boats of this size and type. It would not achieve 
its purpose (of providing jobs for licensed men now unem- 
ployed) because owners of the great fleet of smaller yachts 
involved could not comply with the requirements, even if 
they wanted to. 

The bill is in the hands of the Committee of Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. It has not been reported out as yet, 
and it may not be acted on at this session of Congress. But 
boat owners should not take the chance of its being reported 
favorably. The best way to do this is to voice their protest 
of this particular portion of the bill to their Congressmen. 

Our own representative in Congress writes us that the 
sponsor of the bill, Mr. Sweeney, has stated that if the bill 
is favorably reported he will himself propose an amendment 
exempting pleasure craft from its provisions. This, in itself, 
is reassuring ; but pressure against these particular provisions 
should be kept up lest, in the rush of last minute business, 
the bill should slip through in its present form. 

The bill in question is known as Bill H. R. 6203. It takes 
only a three-cent stamp and a few minutes of time to voice 
your views where they will have the most weight — to your 
Congressman. 

Senate Bill 2001 provides that all tugs and commercial 
craft of more than twenty tons, except oystermen and fisher- 
men, propelled by machinery other than steam, ‘‘Shall be 
subject to all of the provisions of the laws relating to steam 


+ + + 


Ocean Racing Comes into Its Own 


UDGING from the results of the recent Miami-Nassau 
J long distance race and the prospects for the Miami-St. 
Petersburg and St. Pete-Havana events, which at this 
writing have unusually large entry lists, the coming season 
gives promise that ocean racing will be even more popular 
than in the past. 

The Bermuda Race, scheduled to start June 22nd, should 
bring out a fleet that may surpass the record number of 
forty-two which sailed in the 1930 event. This will be due to 
the foreign entries, perhaps six or eight, coming over for the 
Transatlantic Race to Germany which starts July 1st, from 
Bermuda, and to the many new cruising and ocean racing 
yachts that are building to the measurement rule of the 
Cruising Club of America. We hope, and expect, to see 
several American yachts in the Transatlantic Race. With 
several European nations represented, the United States, the 
country which has done most to promote ocean racing in 
small boats, could not well keep out of the longest Transat- 
lantic event of this kind ever scheduled. 

On the Pacific Coast, the biennial race to Honolulu is 
drawing a big entry list this early in the season. If the Pacific 
Coast yachtsmen could arrange to sail this race again in 
1937, so as to break the conflict with the Bermuda Race, we 
can assure them of some starters from the Atlantic Coast a 
year from this summer, and would welcome some of their 
crack yachts here the following season for the Bermuda event. 


+ + + 
The Eyes of the Navy 


HE success of the Navy’s new 30-foot whaleboat has 

evoked the suggestion that our destroyers and destroyer 
leaders be provided each with an improved 26-foot sloop- 
rigged whaler. So far the suggestion has not met with official 
approval, the Department insisting that it will provide only 
powered boats for these vessels. This is a great pity. The ad- 
vantages of having each naval unit a training ship for sail 
boat sailors are not restricted to healthful recreation. Naval 
sailing establishes a bond with yachtsmen — the civilians 
who constitute the best reserve in time of war. Sailing quick- 
ens the perceptions of those who practise it. It seems essen- 
tial that the destroyers — the eyes of our fleet — should be 
equipped with an aid which, to speak figuratively, will en- 
able them to see more clearly. 
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JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 


OHN CHARLES THOMAS is more familiar to the world of headlines as a 
J top-flight baritone than as a yachtsman or speed boat enthusiast. But it will 
not be long before he will be as prominent a figure in driving goggles and 
kapok life belt as he is today in broadcloth tails or the silken habiliments of the 
Metropolitan. The boating bug has taken up a permanent abode in his blood- 
stream. . 

It bit him the first time ten years ago when he chartered a small yacht for a 
short summer cruise, but its effects were nullified, or forced to lie dormant, by the 
exigencies of preparing for his now flourishing career in music. Two years ago 
he bought his first boat, the 85-foot cruising houseboat ‘‘ Masquerader,” and made 
her his floating home. 

Since then he has acquired something in the way of a fleet of motor boats, both 
of the pleasure and racing persuasion, and has presented to the American Power 
Boat Association a national championship trophy for the 225-cubic-inch piston 
displacement hydroplane class. It was only last year that he embarked on his 
motor boat racing career with the Class E runabout ‘‘ Myne,” but in her he won 
every race but one and was second in that. This winter he purchased a new Class 
E runabout and built a 225-hydroplane, ‘‘ Tip-Toe,” which showed her qualities 
by winning in the Palm Beach Yacht Club’s annual Washington’s Birthday 
regatta. 

, He plans an active campaign this summer for the national titles in both the 
runabout and hydroplane classes and will do his singing to the accompaniment 
of the symphony of highly-tuned racing engines. 

John Charles Thomas is a member of the Maryland and the Chesapeake Bay 
Yacht Clubs, and of the American Power Boat Association. 
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HE accompanying plans, from the 

board of John G. Alden, naval 
architect of Boston, were drawn for a 
well known New Haven yachtsman who 
last year owned one of the yachts which 
competed in the Transatlantic Race 
from Newport to Bergen. The boat is 
now under construction at the plant of 
the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, Quincy, 
Mass. She is scheduled to be completed 
in time to take part in this year’s 
Bermuda Race. Her rating measure- 
ment will be about 31 feet so that she 
will be assigned to Class B. 

The principal dimensions of the 
new boat are as follows: Length 
over all, 43’ 7”; length on the 
water line, 30’ 2’; beam, extreme, 
10’ 3”; draft of water, 6’ 0’’. The 
design is a development of that of 
Mr. Alden’s successful 
Dorothy Q. The bow has 
been carried out a little 
longer but the underbody 
and the stern are identical 
with those of the earlier 
boat. The new craft has a 
cutter rig, all inboard, and 
the motor is being omitted 
for the present. Thesail plan 
is high and narrow, with a 
short boom on the mainsail 
and a permanent backstay. 
The total sail area is 1028 
square feet, 492 in the 
mainsail, 209 in the jib and 
327 in the jib topsail. The 
mainsail is loose-footed. 
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Inboard profile and construction plan of the new sloop 


An Alden Sloop for the Cruising Club’s Class B 
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framing, double planking of mahogany 
and teak decks. The spars are hollow 
and the sails will be made by Ratsey. 
The ballast is of lead, practically all of 
it outside. 

The cabin trunk is long and fairly low 
and the cockpit is of moderate size. The 
arrangement below decks is simple and 
workable. Forward is a stateroom with 
a standing berth each side, hanging 
space, shelves and wardrobe. Forward 
of this is the chain locker and stowage 
space. Adjoining the stateroom and con- 
venient to the cabin is a well equipped 
toilet room. Next aft is the main 
cabin with a transom berth on 
each side, the backs of these seats 
being fitted on pipe frames and 
swinging up to form upper berths 
when desired. A bureau is worked 
in alongside of the mast and 
there are bookshelves on 
the. bulkhead above the 
bureau. Abaft the cabin is 
the galley, on the port side, 
with an alcohol stove hung 
in gimbals, large sink, ice 
box, dish racks and so on. 
On the starboard side is a 
chart table, large enough 
to spread a chart out on it 
‘unfolded, with drawers and 
locker under and shelves 
and locker above. Next to 
this is a huge locker large 








Construction is high eI Lt 


grade, with oak keel and 











enough to take all the bag- 
gage and a good supply of 
sails in addition. A roomy 
lazarette is under the bridge 


The sail plan is lofty, with a loose-footed mainsail and permanent backstay deck and cockpit. 





The cabin plan is conventional but well worked out, with plenty of room for stowage 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose names they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The new boat’s sheer has considerable lift forward. The pulpit is portable 


“Cero,” Designed for Cruising and Fishing 


“SHE IS owned jointly by Richard 8. 
Aldrich and W. Harold Hoffman of 
Providence, R. I., and was built last 
year by Frederic 8. Nock, Inc., from 
designs by Eldredge-McInnis. She is 
43’ 5’ in length over all, 42’ 2” l.w.1., 
11’ 5” beam and 3’ 2” draft. 

She is built with oak keel and fram- 
ing, yellow pine stringers, Philippine 
mahogany planking and deckhouse and 
white pine decks. Her motive power is a 
6-cylinder 180 hp. Sterling Petrel engine 
on the center line and a 4-cylinder Red 
Wing Arrowhead alongside it to star- 
board. This auxiliary engine drives an 
automatic propeller for trolling. The en- 
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gine compartment also contains a light- 
ing plant, starting batteries, electric 
bilge pump, fire extinguishing system, 
ventilating blower, etc. 

Forward is a forecastle for two men. 
It has a toilet, wash basin and plenty of 
locker space. Next is the galley with 
Shipmate range, two-burner pressure 
alcohol stove, ice box, lockers, etc. Abaft 
the galley is the owner’s cabin which ac- 
commodates four on upper and lower 
berths. Two larger lockers and a buffet 
are fitted and a toilet room adjoins. 

Above the engine room is a semi-en- 
closed deck cabin from which the boat is 
handled. A transom here may be made 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan of ** Cero” 


up into a berth when wanted. The after 
cockpit is roomy and is fitted with teak 
floor, fish and bait wells, fishing chairs, 
racks for rods and other equipment. 
There is a portable swordfishing pulpit 
forward and the hollow mast is a stout 
spar, equipped with lookout platform, 
rattled shrouds and a headstay so that 
three people can go aloft at once. A 
loose-footed jib and a trysail are used as 
steadying sails in rough weather. 

In service, Cero has proved easy and 
able in a seaway and has shown a speed 
of better than 16 m.p.h. with the main 
engine. She will troll comfortably up to 
6 m.p.h. with the auxiliary engine. 
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A Knockabout Cruising Yawl by Winslow 


DEVELOPMENT of the design- 
er’s Tamar II, this trim auxiliary 
yawl is 38’ 4” over all, 26’ 7” Lw.L, 
10’ 344” beam and 5’ 9” draft. Her 
displacement is 19,200 pounds and she 
carries 7500 pounds of iron on her keel 
with about 1000 pounds inside. The 
total sail area is 708 square feet. She 
has enough canvas to give her a fair 
turn of speed yet can be handled easily 
by one man. Construction is rugged but 
not excessively heavy. The keel bottom 
is straight for ease in hauling out and the 
iron extends its full length, giving pro- 
tection if the yacht goes aground. 

The engine, a Gray 4-40, is located on 
the center line under the bridge deck, 
out of the way, yet accessible. Under 
the deck alongside the cockpit is a 40- 
gallon fuel tank to port, with a water 
tank of the same size to starboard. 

She has sleeping accommodations for 





The body plan shows easy lines 


tS 


four, toilet room, galley, lockers and 
bins. Berths and transoms are designed 
for a six-footer, and the headroom in 
the cabin is 6’ 1’’. The arrangement of 
hatches should assure good ventilation 
to the living quarters. 


The yacht should balance well un- 
der different combinations of sail 
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Inboard profile and cabin plan. 
A conventional arrangement but 
a practical one 
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“Red Head,” a Cruising Yawl with a Diesel Auxiliary 


HIS new yacht, now under con- 

struction at the yard of Robert 
Jacob, Inc., City Island, N. Y., for 
Adrian Iselin of New York, is from de- 
signs by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 
She was planned to have comfortable 
enough accommodations 
to permit the owner to 
spend most of the sum- 
mer aboard. He required 
an easily handled rig for 
cruising and one that 
would also be efficient for 
long distance racing. 

Length over all is 59’ 
5’; length on the water 
line, 42’ 0’; beam, 13’ 
4”; draft, 8’ 4’’. Con- 
struction is of the best, 
with oak keel and frames, 
Philippine mahogany 
planking, teak decks and 
trim and Everdur fasten- 
ings throughout. Ballast 
will be of lead. The hull 
form resembles that of 
the recent boats by the 
same designer though the 
new yacht has a some- 
what harder turn of bilge. 
Below water she has been 
given a length of straight 
keel bottom which will 
facilitate hauling out or 
beaching in out of the 
way places. 

Diesel power was speci- 
fied and a 4-cylinder 
model 4-DM-186 Buda 
Diesel engine was se- 


which gives a 2:1 reduction ratio. The 
whole installation is mounted on rubber 
vibration dampeners and thoroughly 
sound-proofed to insure quiet opera- 
tion. A Hyde feathering propeller is set 
off center under the starboard quarter. 

















lected. The engine is in- nal 
stalled aft, under the 
bridge deck, and is set 
above the propeller shaft. 


It drives through a V-belt 
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The fuel tank capacity is 75 gallons 
which should give a cruising radius of 
about 250 miles under power. 

The boat is rigged as a yawl, the sail 
area being 1685 square feet. A loose- 
footed mainsail will be tried out and the 
fore triangle has been ar- 
ranged so that various 
combinations of head- 
sails can be used. For 
Sound sailing, the head 
rig will be a large staysail 
with a three-quarter club 
working on a traveler. 
For cruising or racing, it 
will be possible to use 
either a No. 1 jib topsail, 
or a quadrilateral or a 
Genoa jib over a smaller 
staysail. Spars are hol- 
low, of aeroplane spruce, 
and standing rigging is 1 
by 19 stainless steel wire 
rope. Wire running rig- 
ging will also be of stain- 
less steel and _ halliards 
and sheets will be set up 
with winches. 

The yacht has a double 
stateroom aft, main cab- 
in, toilet room and chart 
table amidships, and 
galley and forecastle for- 
ward. The finish below is 
to be butternut. Mr. 
Iselin has not yet de- 
cided whether or no he 
will enter her in the 
Bermuda Race but she 
will doubtless be on the 
New York Yacht Club 
cruise and will take part 
in other cruising races. 





Sail plan and, below, accommodation plan 











Her performance will be 
watched with interest. 
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The construction is interesting. Notice the arrangement of propeller and rudder stock 


A New One-Design Class for Massachusetts Bay 


He are the plans of the new one- type folding propeller at 1400 r.p.m. stalled under the bridge deck, which is 
design class for the Eastern Yacht through a 2:1 reduction gear. It is in- exceptionally long fore and aft. The 
Club from the board of lazarette has ample accom- 
Belknap & Paine, Inc., naval modation for the stowage of 
architects of Boston. These sails. A feature of the ma- 
boats are designed for off- chinery installation is the 
shore cruising and racing and fact that the propeller is 
for such events as the Ber- abaft the rudder, the tail 
muda Race, the port to port shaft running through a yoke 
runs made on the New York worked in the rudder stock. 
Yacht Club cruise and other With the propeller on the 
contests of that nature. center line, the boats should 
Their principal dimensions sail equally well on either 
are as follows: length over tack. 
all, 50’ 6’’; length on the load It will be possible to ac- 
water line, 36’ 0’’; beam, ex- commodate six in the own- 
treme, 11’ 8’’; draft of water, er’s party and two in the 
gt ae forecastle although normally 
There are three of them the boat will be run with 
now under construction at only a single paid hand for- 
the yard of the George ward. There are two pipe 
Lawley & Son Corporation, berths in the forecastle, toilet 
Neponset, Mass. They are and lockers. The after part 
being built to Lloyd’s Class of this compartment is given 
R rules and under the in- up to the galley which is 
spection of the American fitted with Shipmate range, 
Bureau of Shipping. Keel and large ice box, dresser, sink, 
framing are of oak, outside etc. Next aft is the main 
planking of mahogany, decks cabin with two standing 
of pine and trim of mahog- berths outboard and two 
any. The interiors are being extension transoms, buffet 
finished in specially treated and lockers. A toilet room 
butternut which will make adjoins the cabin. Aft is a 
a handsome, light, cheery double stateroom. 
cabin. Ballast is of lead and Spars are hollow and roller 
fastenings of Everdur. reefing gear is fitted to the 





























The engine is a Kermath = Ee eee ee mainsail. The sail area as 
Sea Bird, high speed model, measured according to the 
developing 45 hp. at 2800 The rig is lofty and all inboard. Roller reefing gear is rating rule is 1165 square 


r.p.m. It drives a Herreshoff fitted on the main boom. Below, accommodation plan feet. 
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Inboard profile of the new motor ketch 





A 40-Foot Motor Ketch by Kromholz 


HIS interesting motor ketch is rig is modern and should give the yacht The trunk cabin is fairly long with a 
from the board of L. L. Kromholz, a fair turn of speed except in light winds. deckhouse at its after end. Abaft this is 


naval architect of New York, 
for an owner who wishes to re- 
main anonymous for the pres-, 
ent. The yacht is now under 
construction at the yard of the 
Chance Marine Construction 
Co., of Annapolis, Md., and is 
scheduled for delivery during 
the latter part of April. As her 
owner has a home in Mary- 
land, the yacht will be used for 
cruising on Chesapeake Bay 
and on Long Island Sound. 

Her principal dimensions are: 
Length over all, 40’ 0”; length 
on the water line, 38’ 0’’; beam, 
extreme, 12’ 2”; draft of water, 
extreme, 5’ 2”. 

Her construction is fairly 
rugged, with oak keel and 
framing and rift sawn fir 
planking. All decks are canvas 
covered and the deckhouse and 
deck joinerwork are of Philip- 
pine mahogany. Below decks, 
the finish is in white enamel 
with trim of Philippine mahog- 
any. She carries 6700 pounds 
of lead on her keel. All fasten- 
ings are of galvanized iron. 

The total sail area is 600 


square feet in the three lowers. Spars 
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The sail plan shows an efficient rig 


Hoisting the mizzen and sheeting it flat 


a roomy open cockpit. Below, 
there are three double diagonal 
watertight wooden bulkheads, 
one at each end of the engine 
compartment and one forward. 
Joiner bulkheads are of five- 
ply veneer. There is a state- 
room forward, with a hatch 
overhead and a high berth 
on each side. A hanging locker 
provides stowage for clothes. 
Next aft is a toilet room, also 
with a hatch over it, Abaft 
this is the main cabin, with a 
drop leaf swing table amid- 
ships and a transom berth each 
side. The cushion backs are 
fitted on pipe frames and swing 
up to form upper berths. A 
well equipped galley is abaft 
the main cabin and from it 
steps lead up to the deckhouse. 

The power plant is a Buda 
gasoline engine, developing 55 
hp. at 1400 r.p.m. It is fitted 
with a 2:1 reduction gear and 
drives a three-blade solid Hyde 
propeller 700 r.p.m. The 
yacht’s designed speed under 
power alone is 9144 statute 
miles per hour. Gasoline is car- 


ried in two cylindrical galvanized iron 


are solid, of spruce, and the standing will have a marked steadying effectina tanks of 125 gallons capacity each, 


rigging is of galvanized wire rope. The 


beam sea when under power. 



































and 140 gallons of fresh water. 




































































Accommodation plan and engine room layout 
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Port Elco, the New York show room of the Elco Works, with six motor boats on exhibition 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 


Two New Straight Eights by Gray 


PETALS of two new marine engines built 

by Gray Marine Motor Company have 
just been released. The smaller size, to be 
known as the “Gray Eight,” is 37%,” by 44”, 
334 cubic.inches piston displacement, and 
develops 127 hp. at 3000 r.p.m. in the me- 
dium duty ‘Cruiser’ style. It is 56” long 
over all and its weight is 1075 pounds, all 
iron, or 1025 with aluminum base. 

The “Super Eight” is 354” by 414”, 372 
cubic inches displacement, and develops 160 
hp. at 3000 r.p.m. Its weight is 1150 pounds 
in iron or 1100 with aluminum base. 

Both engines are designed with “indi- 
vidual porting” and each is assembled as two 
entirely independent 4-cylinder engines, with 
independent carburetors and intake mani- 
folds. The arrangement of the carburetors 
and manifolds has been worked out to take 
full advantage of the individual porting de- 
sign. Each cylinder is fed through an inde- 
pendent manifold runner or passage, of 
exactly the same length and the same cross 
sectional area. The timing of intake suction 
impulses is even, 90° apart. 

Thus each cylinder, the manufacturers re- 
port, gets a uniform charge of mixture at all 
times and all speeds and no cylinder can rob 


its neighbor of part of the incoming charge. 
Carburetors work more efficiently and sup- 
ply fuel on a more uniform basis because the 
intervals between suction strokes are identi- 
cal through the complete cycle. Constant 
velocity in carburetors and manifold pas- 
sages is maintained at all engine speeds. 
Higher compression may be used without the 
usual penalties. 

The engines are L-head, the block being of 
chrome-nickel-iron alloy. Water jackets go 
around and between cylinders, valves and 
spark plugs in the heads. Bearings are inter- 
changeable, of the steel-backed cadmium 
silver low friction type. Crankshaft, balanced 
statically and dy- 
namically, has five 
bearings and is 
drilled for full pres- 
sure lubrication. 
Camshaft is gear- 
driven, with five 
bearings, all pres- 
sure lubricated. 

Two ratios are 
available in re- 
duction gears: 2.3:1 
for heavy boats and 
14%:1 for fast 
hulls. 





The Buda-Lanova “Silver Crown” Diesel 


New Buda-Lanova Diesel 


A new 6-cylinder heavy duty Diesel, 514” 
bore and 7” stroke, has been developed by 
the Buda Company of Harvey, Illinois. It 
develops 152 hp. at 1500 r.p.m. and is known 
as the Buda-Lanova ‘‘Silver Crown” marine 
engine, Model 6-LDMR-909C. Its compres- 
sion ratio is low, 1214 to 1. The mean effec- 
tive pressure is high, combined with a low 
maximum combustion pressure. 

Long life for all reciprocating parts and a 
smooth running engine is assured by the fact 
that the rate of pressure rise is well within the 
limits of accepted gasoline engine practice 





The new Gray “Super Eight” 


and that the engine has a maximum pressure 
not over 625 pounds per square inch. A two- 
current cooling system and a nozzle design 
that keeps flame and fuel from striking the 
piston or cylinder walls assures moderate 
piston temperatures. Starting in exception- 
ally cold weather is done by glow plugs. 

The engine is equipped with Capitol reduc- 
tion gear with herringbone gears, designed 
especially for heavy work. Its shafts are par- 
allel and mounted in anti-friction bearings 
in a water-jacketed housing rigidly secured 
to the engine and engine bearers and designed 
to maintain accurate alignment. The com- 
plete outfit weighs 4000 pounds. 
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Look for Essomarine Oils & Greases 


at these signs of Happy Cuuising! 


OUR marine engine is designed for a hard and highly 

specialized job. Be very sure that you get lubricants 
specially built to protect that engine. How? By heading 
for the Essomarine sign! 

There you'll find Essomarine Engine Oil—bzilt to resist 
blow-by, despite wide clearances. Built to fight carbon 
formation, that thief of power. Built to conduct heat away 
from cylinders, and not to insulate them. Built to keep its 
tough, oily body on long runs at top speed, hour after 
hour of carefree performance. 

Look for that red, white and blue sign along the shores 


of Essomarinia. It’s the emblem of products that give you 
the biggest value for your money—of speedy waterfront 


service given by experts—of the world-leader in special- 
ized lubrication! 


€ssomarine 


OILS & GREASES 


PENOLA INC. 26 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Essomarine Oils and Greases are distributed by the following major oil companies: 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey—Colonial B Oil Company, Inc.— Standard Oil 
Company of Pennsylvania — Standard Oil Company of Louisiana — Standard Oil Company 
(Incorporated in Kentucky)—Standard Oil Company (Ohio)—Humble Oil & Refining Company— 

(In Canada) Imperial Oil, Limited. 





























YACHT—MARINE—INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
FINE ARTS AND JEWELRY INSURANCE 
FIRE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENTARY TO THESE LINES 








DON’T LET AN 


ACCIDENT 
RUIN YOUR SEASON 


Every Atlantic policy carries with 
it a’prompt loss service which re- 
duces accident delays to a minimum. 


Your policy will also share in the 
profits of the Company regardless of 
whether your yacht is involved in 
an accident. 


And you can be sure that your policy 
will be safe with Atlantic—the old- 
est and strongest mutual marine 
company in the world. 


Ask Your Broker 
About Atlantic Insurance 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1842 


Home Office, ATLANTIC BuILDING—49 WALL St., New York 
Baltimore — Boston— Cleveland — Chicago— Philadelphia 











ATLANTIC MuTuAL INSURANCE ComMPANY, 
49 Wall Street, New York City. 


Please send me, without obligation, a 
copy of your new booklet “Is an Atlantic 
Policy Good Enough For You to Hold?” 


Name 
Address 




















YACHTING 


Books for the Yachtsman 


Voyage to Galapagos 
By William Albert Robinson 


(Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1936. $3.00) 


FTER the completion of her circumnavigation of the world in 1931, 
Svaap, William A. Robinson’s 32-foot auxiliary, was rerigged as a 
main trysail ketch. In June, 1933, she left New York on another long voyage 
with the owner, his wife and his cousin aboard. Coasting down to Norfolk, 
she took the Inside Route to Jekyll Island and thence outside to Palm 
Beach and through the Bahamas to Cuba. After difficulties with “land 
sharks” at Port Vita, Robinson cut red tape and sailed for Jamaica, skirt- 
ing the edge of a hurricane on the way, and on to the Isthmus of Panama. 
Once through the canal, the River Sambu, in Darien, was explored and the 
yacht, through the fault of a so-called local pilot, was left high and dry in 
the forest. A trip to Colon in a native dugout for help and salvage opera- 
tions in the jungle at last restored Svaap to salt water. 

Back to Panama for repairs, thence down the West Coast and offshore to 
the Galapagos where a shore base was established and several months 
spent in study of the wild life of the islands. The rig worked well, Mr. 
Robinson saying of it: “In every way our extraordinary trysail rig was 
proving so perfect that there was nothing I would change. Always there 
was an ideal combination of sails for every condition. We never reefed. 
That was unnecessary. Merely take off a sail, the big trysail with its high 
center of effort first, then one or two of the others if the weather grew more 
boisterous. All easily-handled sails of moderate size. She seemed always in 
balance, under half a dozen combinations of sails. Nowhere was there any 
chafe — a godsend on long cruises. It was simplicity itself.” 

The author’s attack of appendicitis and his rescue by the Navy, sum- 
moned by the radio of a friendly tuna fishing boat, supplies the climax of 
the voyage. 

The book is written in an easy style and the decorations through the text 
and the photographs reproduced in a group at the end are of interest. 
Svaap was, when last heard from, at Guayaquil, ‘‘ possessed by the Ecua- 
dorean government, or by the Galapagos governor personally.” 


Building a Little Ship 
By W. H. Johnson 


(George Allen & Unwin, Lid., London, $2.00) 


HE author of this book turned to the water when he found himself 

slowing up as a football player, and looked for some form of sport that 
would last him the rest of his active time. He wisely decided to begin with a 
small, second hand boat and thereupon bought a half decked 18-foot center- 
boarder in Havre. His account of the formalities accompanying the transfer 
is amusing — endless forms to fill out, among them a crew list with a head- 
ing for “‘Mutineers confined in chains.” 

After a season or two, he sold her and began the delightful task of looking 
for another boat. His excursions took him to many ports on the east and 
south coasts of the “Tight Little Island” but without finding the boat he 
wanted at a price within his reach. Finally he heard that a builder at Bos- 
ton would turn out a boat of smack type, 32 feet over all, 9 feet 6 inches 
beam and 4 feet 9 inches draft, hull and spars, for £115. So Lillibullero was 
started and her proud owner began the exciting search for a sailmaker, to 
say nothing of the hunt for an engine and for fittings and gadgets of all 
sorts, most of them salved from second hand shops. 

The builder did an honest, painstaking job on the boat, though at times 
he met suggestions with: “‘We don’t do it in these parts,” a further defence 
being an almost inarticulate rumble. Compromise and mutual concessions 
followed. 

At last the boat was finished and tried out, proving a joy to her owner. 
Like every other true boat lover, he is fond of gadgets and describes them in 
detail. He also tells how and.where he found those he bought and how he 
bargained for a set of port lights or a bilge pump. Though naturally given in 
British units, the cost table is most interesting and might be studied by all 
who are thinking of building. Hull and spars came to £115, according to 
contract, but engine, sails, rigging, fittings and furnishings brought the 
total cost up to £298 2s. Few yachtsmen realize how much all the countless 
gadgets cost and are apt to think that hull, engine, spars and sails should 
account for almost the entire cost instead of only some 60 per cent of it. 

Altogether a delightful book and one that will appeal to every man who 
has had to do with building any sort of boat. 
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CLIPPER-STEM DESIGN, length 279’, beam 38’, draft 16’. HOUSEBOAT DESIGN, length 125',, beam 22’, draft 5’. 
Designed for Eldridge R. Johnson by Henry J. Gielow, Inc.; Designed for Edsel B. Ford by Henry J. Gielow, Inc.; built 
built by Bath Iron Works. 3000 H. P. by The Pusey & Jones Corp. 550 H. P. 























PLUMB STEM DESIGN, length 146’, beam 25’, draft 9’. SPEED-LINE DESIGN, length 155’, beam 26’, draft 9°. 
Designed for Charles E. Sorensen by Henry J. Gielow, } DY=X=5 Co p oC =Lo MM Co) as \) | om WoC =Lolo (0) ¢- i OMEN = (o) | (ot olol-) am oh ams s (2) ea ame Ei 
Inc.; built by Bath Iron Works. 800 H. P. Gielow, Inc.; built by Bath Iron Works. 1100 H. P. 
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These four yachts were all built five years DISTINCTIVE hull lines give personality to a fine 
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pleasure of cruising. But what is more important than all 
else, for the owner’s comfort, convenience and satisfac- 
tion, is performance. 


The four yachts shown on this page represent a wide 
diversity in design, but no deviation in performance. 
Cooper-Bessemer Diesel engines are aboard every one 
- insuring smooth, quiet, effortless propulsion. Whoever 
has experienced this will remember it, and will be un- 
willing to forego it on any account. 


THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORPORATION 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio — PLANTS — Grove City, Pennsylvania 


25 West 43rd St. Mills Bldg. Hoffar’s Limited 53 Duncan St. Esperson Bldg. 
New York City Washington, D. C. Vancouver, B. C. Gloucester, Mass. Houston, Texas 


640 E. 61st St. The Pacific Marine Supply Co. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Seattle, Washington 


World’s Largest Builders of Motor Boats 
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new, modern quality-b 
best boat that money can buy. 
Chris-Craft Corp., 404 Detroit Road, Algonac, Mich. 











YACHTING 
British Yachting Notes 


MOVE in the right direction has recently been made by the Royal 
Ocean Racing Club. For some time it has been thought that, with 
the coming of craft specially built for deep sea racing, steps should be taken 
to encourage owners of less expensively built and equipped yachts to take 
part in the sport. At a recent meeting the Admiral of the Club, Com- 
mander E. G. Martin — who has already done so much for deep sea racing 
on this side of the Atlantic — proposed a scheme for the establishment of a 
cruiser class on somewhat novel lines. The scantling rule adopted last season 
by the R. O. R. C. has gone far towards putting the heavily built cruiser 
on @ more even footing with the ocean racer, and an adjustment to this 
rule which has just been made is a step further in the right direction; but 
this action, in itself, is not enough to give the necessary encouragement 
to the “poor man’s” ship. 

A yacht may be heavily built of expensive materials in the yard of one 
of the leading builders and she may, at the same time, be equipped with 
all the latest appliances which make for speed, such as hollow masts and 
spars, light and heavy weather sails, several spinnakers, Genoa jibs and 
various other headsails and, in addition, various gadgets such as deck 
winches, etc., which make for ease of working and speed but which, ob- 
viously, must add greatly to the cost of the vessel. By Commander Martin’s 
scheme, such a yacht, while qualifying as a heavy cruiser as to her scant- 
lings, would not do so for the proposed cruiser class. On the other hand, a 
yacht of fairly heavy construction but with solid spars, no deck winches and 
an outfit of working sails only, might qualify for the class. 

This is made possible by a table of credits and debits applied to each 
individual yacht, by which it will be found whether she has sufficient bal- 
ance in hand on the credit side for her to qualify as a cruiser. With the 
scantling allowance in force, a yacht of heavy construction is already given 
a fairly liberal concession in respect to rating and, if a yacht of the cruiser 
class is exceptionally well designed, it may be worth while to give her 
hollow spars and mast, deck winches and a full outfit of racing sails which 
would transfer her to the open class. 

Commander Martin proposes that the “cruisers” should always compete 
for their own prizes but that they should also be allowed to sail — on rating 
— against the open class yachts. That is to say, a cruiser, under excep- 
tional circumstances, might possibly win the Fastnet Cup while, at the 
same time, she would take the prize given for cruisers. The details of the 
scheme — which evidently wants careful consideration — have not yet 
been worked out but a small committee, of which Commander Martin and 
Captain Bryan Waite are members, has been appointed to go into the 
matter. It is hoped that arrangements will have been made in time for the 
scheme to be put into force for the race from Falmouth to the Clyde. 


++ + 


I had fully expected that the American mast height limits, premiums and 
penalties would have been adopted for the coming season but the proposal 
was, unfortunately, turned down. I am still hopeful that the height of 
masts may be restricted before the season of 1937, when the next Fastnet 
Race is due to be sailed, and that, when this is done, due weight will be given 
to the claims of the “limits” which have been adopted by the Cruising 
Club of America, which have apparently given complete satisfaction for 
deep sea racing. 

The 35-ton Bermuda yawl which Charles Nicholson has designed and 
is building for Mr. Isaac Bell is to be named Bloodhound. The new yacht 
is practically on the same lines as Foxhound, now owned by the Comte 
de Gasquet-James, and her rig and internal arrangement have been de- 
signed by Olin Stephens. She should be a most interesting craft but, per- 
sonally, I should have preferred to see Charles Nicholson given a free hand 
to design a yacht to get the most out of the R.O.R.C. Rule. It will be 
particularly interesting, however, if Bloodhound and Foxhound happen to 
meet during the coming season, as one will be able to get a line on the rela- 
tive merits of the yawl and cutter rigs. It is not often that one has the 
chance of seeing different rigs tried out on practically identical hulls. 

Another point of interest in the rig of the new yacht will be her mast 
height. Will Mr. Stephens take advantage of the fact that no limit has been 
imposed? Or will he confine himself to giving her the limit height imposed 
by the American rule? If he takes the former course, Bloodhound may have 
an advantage over yachts rigged in accordance with American restrictions, 
or find herself at a disadvantage in the event of restrictions being adopted 
later on. 

++ + 


In addition to Bloodhound, there is another yacht of outstanding interest 
under construction on the Clyde. This is a 53-tonner, by Thames measure- 
ment, for Mr. Mason — one of the most successful owners in the Inter- 
national Fight-Metre Class— and is from the board of William Fife. 
While not actually built to the rule of the Royal Ocean Racing Club, her 
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A real satisfactory motor at a most economical price 


A VERY FEW YEARS AGO a 90 horsepower en- 
gine was a big engine; costly to operate; expensive 
to maintain; occupied a lot of valuable boat room. 
Today, the SCRIPPS V8 has changed that. It is com- 
pact, light weight, only 42” overall, easy on gas and 
oil, yet so efficient that it develops 95 horsepower; 
and its servicing is handy and inexpensive. When you 
buy a SCRIPPS V8, you do not buy an experiment, 


but a rugged, smooth, efficient boat engine that has ‘J 
proved itself in every installation. You get V8 smooth- © 
ness from its short crankshaft and perfect balance, its * 


short manifolding for good carburetion and individual 
porting. You get a fine engine that can be handily 
serviced anywhere in the world at a very low cost; a motor 
that will give you real satisfaction at a most econom- 
ical price. Why pay as much or more for a four, six, 
or straight 8 cylinder motor when you can get a V8 
cylinder SCRIPPS for as low as $400.00? There is 
no other V8 marine motor under $2000. Buy your 
V8 from SCRIPPS and receive a motor fully tested, 
ready to go full throttle, guaranteed by a company 
that has devoted 30 years to the exclusive manufacture 
of strictly marine engines of highest quality from 25 
to 300 horsepower. Place your order now to avoid 
any delay. 


The finest cars have V Type engines, champions 
on land, air and sea. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY - 






5833B Lincoln Avenue - 


25 to 95 H. P. 
for boats 
16 to 50 ft. 

Direct Drive Model 
NOW 


‘400 


f. o. 6. factory 


Direct Drive, Vee-Drive and Reduction Gear 
Models Equipped for Fresh or Salt Water Use 


Single and Twin Screw 


SCRIPPS V8 


WRITE at once for free bulletin which includes specifications, 
h.p. data, installation diagram, measurements, and prices. 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





hull has been designed to measure reasonably well under it and her scant- 
lings are such as to make her suitable for ocean racing. Her construction 
consists of rust-resisting steel frames, with teak planking and decks, the 
scantlings being equal to Lloyd’s 20 Year ‘‘A”’ Class. Her leading dimen- 
sions are: Length over all, 69’, 9’’; length between perpendiculars, 58’, 
1”; length on load water line, 51’, 6’; breadth, extreme, 15’, 3”; draft, 
extreme, 10’. 

A feature of her design is that she has been given a “canoe”’ stern. 
Judging from her dimensions and the probable effect of the influence of 
the R.O.R.C. Rule, one may, I think, assume that she has fairly sharp 
ends and an essentially easily driven hull. In view of this probability and of 
her heavy construction, one may also assume that she will be given a 
definitely moderate sail area. It should be noted, too, that her ratio of 
breadth to length on load water line is exactly midway between the re- 
spective ratios of Stormy Weather and Foxhound — Stormy having the 
greatest beam, relative to her length, of the three. Her draft is within 3 
inches of the maximum allowed by the rule but, owing to her heavy con- 
struction, it may not have been possible to keep her displacement down 
to the amount induced by the minimum quarter-beam depth (two-thirds 
of the midship depth on the center line). Stormy Weather practically con- 
forms to this limit but she is more lightly constructed and has relatively 
greater beam. It is a matter for great satisfaction that the new yacht should 
be coming from the famous Fairlie yard, and the modification in the scant- 
ling rule should tend to improve her chances of success when racing against 
yachts of relatively lighter construction. 

M. HeEcksTAuL-SMITH 


Lake St. Louis Yachting Notes 


INGHY sailing has been developing fast in most yachting communi- 

ties during recent years, and the dinghy fleet of the Royal St. Law- 

rence Y.C. next summer will probably provide Lake St. Louis’ most 

spirited racing. A big fleet of 14-foot cat rigged boats (mostly with jib- 

headed sails) has been developed, and at the close of the 1935 season it 

numbered upwards of a dozen boats. Hon. Commodore R. C. Stevenson 

has ordered a boat of this type to be sailed by his son, and it is probable 

~~ other existing dinghies will be put in commission and raced in the 
class. 

+ + + 


The trend towards sloop-rigged dinghies will also make itself felt, since a 


sloop class is now assured. The two divisions will race separately and it 
will be interesting to see how the types perform. 


++ + 


Two interesting changes in ownership have taken place since the close of 
last season. J. C. Hunter’s Kingfisher is now the property of A. Ferguson, 
and W. Taylor Bailey and Mr. Hunter have purchased the big yawl Oka 
from C. W. C. Tyne. Kingfisher is a 27-foot, Marconi rigged Class E sloop, 
the latest boat built in that class, while Oka is the club’s biggest wind- 
jammer, being almost 50 feet on deck. 


+ + + 


N. M. Stewart has been reappointed chairman of the Sailing Committee, 
and plans for a busy season are being prepared. In addition to the usual 
club races and regattas, the annual School Boy Series for the Bluenose 
Trophy and the interclub dinghy races for the Currie Cup, other important 
events are under consideration and plenty of competition will be arranged 
for 1936 in which the dinghy class wi!l undoubtedly take a big part. 


+ + + 


At the Pointe Claire Yacht Club, there have been several interesting 
developments. Changes in the fleet have occurred through the sale of 
Frank W. Mills’ Class D sloop Wawa, a winner on several occasions of the 
club championship and a past flagship of the P.C.Y.C., and also of H. A. 
Wilson’s cruising yawl Joan. Wawa has gone to Ottawa, while Joan’s new 
owner will use her on the Lower St. Lawrence. 

Unfortunately for the Pointe Claire Y.C., it has lost one of its past com- 
modores and best racing skippers in J. A. Currie, who has moved to To- 
ronto. Mr. Currie has been a hard and efficient worker who has done much 
to develop sailing at Pointe Claire. 

R. W. Bastable, who has been one of Mr. Currie’s regular crew, first on 
Gudrun and later on Chinook, has purchased the latter boat which was 
built for Mr. Currie in 1931. 


++ + 
It is likely that the interclub races in the P.C. Class with the North Hat- 


ley Yacht Club which featured the 1934-35 seasons will again be held. 
ALEX PoE 
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@ 45 ft. airplane rescue boat built by Luders Marine Construction Co., Stamford, 

Conn. for U. S. Navy Dept. This boat is powered with two 650 H.P. Packard 

engines, driving through 2 in. Monel Metal shafts and in time trials a speed of 
47.41 m.p.h. was attained. 


MONEL METAL propeller shaft is stronger than steel. 
It withstands collisions with floating debris that 
would hopelessly spring any shaft less strong. 

Monel Metal cannot rust. It is one-third copper and two- 
thirds Nickel, so there is nothing that cam rust. Neither salt 
nor fresh water can corrode it. 

Moreover, Monel Metal is tough. Its dense, cold-drawn 
structure polishes-in to a mirror finish. There’s never any 
seizing at the bearings. 

During many years of marine use, Monel Metal has 
established a reputation for long-time all-’round depend- 
ability. In all kinds of craft, engaged in all kinds of service: 
from race winners and pleasure craft to fish trawlers and 
Diesel tugs, Monel Metal shafts reduce maintenance ex- 
pense and increase dependability. They prolong the life of 


both bearings and packing and give you smooth, vibration- 
less service year after year. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York, N.Y. 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy contain- 

NN ing approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel 

Metal is mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by 
oS ~ International Nickel. 
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Sound Waves 


By LEE SCUPPERS 


HE Atlantic one-design knockabout class, a flourishing group that has 

large, active units at the Black Rock, Indian Harbor, Pequot, and 
Cold Spring Harbor clubs, and a scattered membership in numerous 
Long Island Sound and Narragansett Bay ports, maintains an air of 
conservatism in the face of demands that it go in for a radically revised 
rig. 

At its recent annual meeting in that stronghold of metropolitan con- 
servatism, the Union League Club, the class adopted rules definitely barring 
the use of mitered, loose-footed mainsails and parachute spinnakers. 
At the same time it killed a move to increase fleet representation in the 
class championship regatta from one to two boats. If the liberal element 
in the class expects to get anywhere, it will have to schedule the next 
meeting for the hall of the Young Communists in Union Square. 


+ + + 


Something of a compromise was effected, though, by the election to the 
class chairmanship of George Nichols, former commodore of the New 
York Yacht Club, and adoption of a suggestion to hold an open series of 
three races in connection with the annual championships. 

Nichols, who sails Cowslip in the Cold Spring Harbor fleet, came out 
in mid-season last year with a loose-footed mainsail and gave the fleet a 
thumping. His victories were ruled out as not conducive to high ethical 
standards — or something. Whereupon Nichols blossomed forth with 
a tremendous parachute spinnaker which George Ratsey had assured him 
measured into the class limitations. Once more the class big-wigs cracked 
down and the big kite was ruled unsanitary. 

So, to atone for these actions, the class has elected Commodore Nichols 
to the post of chairman. This seems to be giving the left wing an opportu- 
nity to bore from within and will be viewed with alarm by the reactionaries. 

The class also voted to limit to once the number of times a club winning 
the championship can hold the title regatta without letting it go elsewhere 
for a year. So, if Black Rock, whose Johnny Field won last year, should 
retain the championship next August, the class will award the 1937 regatta 
to some other club. While putting the lid on loose-footed mainsails and 
parachute spinnakers, the class let it be known that there is nothing to 
prevent a skipper going to the other extreme and carrying an exceptionally 
flat spinnaker to be trimmed well forward and used in lieu of a genoa jib. 


+ + + 


George A. Cormack, perennial secretary of the New York Yacht Club, 
sailed aboard one of the New York “Thirties”? when that class raced for 
the first time in 1905 at the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. As a souvenir 
of that occasion and a memento of the inauguration of the club’s new 
32-foot water line auxiliary cutter class, Cormack has offered a trophy 
for the winner of the first race for the new boats held under New York 
Yacht Club auspices. 

++ + 


The Great South Bay Yacht Racing Association gradually is assuming 
a place of importance in the sphere of intersectional yachting competition. 
It has received from the North American Yacht Racing Union authority 
to conduct the Sears Bowl races for the national junior sailing champion- 
ship at the Bay Shore Yacht Club beginning August 31st, and the Great 
South Bay fleet of the Star Class is negotiating for the American Olympic 
tryouts for Stars. The latter event tentatively has been scheduled for West- 
ern Long Island Sound, but may be shifted to the other side of the island 
further to stimulate the rapid growth of the class over there. 


++ + 


Over in City Island the big steel sloop Manzman, which has been 
known variously as Katoura, Artemis and Blackshear, is being refitted 
for cruising under the burgee of E. W. Clucas of New York. She will be 
rigged as a yawl and have a Diesel engine for auxiliary power. Manxman 
will be one of the largest yawls on the Atlantic Coast, ten feet longer over all 


| than Dr. Seth Milliken’s famous Thistle, which was built a year later at 


the same yard, Herreshoff’s. 
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USE A REAL SEA-GOING BATTERY! 


OU can’t expect battery service afloat as 

you do ashore, because there is no battery 
station just around the corner. Only a battery 
of genuine marine-type and quality can assure 
you maximum pleasure and safety in the 
seasons ahead. 


Exide has developed an entirely new line of 
such batteries — based on more than 40 years’ 
experience in building batteries used on every 
kind of pleasure, fishing and commercial craft. 
They offer you the utmost in dependability, 
long life and freedom from trouble, at prices 
any boat-owner can afford. 


Among these new Exides of marine-type 
and quality is a line for 
smaller boats—6 and 12 
volt. There is also a 
new line of marine-type 
batteries, both Exide and 
Exide-Ironclad, for larger 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





craft—32 and 115 volt, up to 200 A. H. capac- 
ity. Exide-Ironclad_ Marine Batteries of higher 
Capacities are available to meet the heavy re- 
quirements of large vessels. There is an Exide 
Marine-type Battery for every size of craft 
and type of installation. Ask your marine 
dealer for complete details, or write direct 
to The Electric Storage Battery Company. 
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CARE-FREE CRUISING 


USL Marine Starting and Lighting Batteries are 
built to give care-free cruising. The extra power 
and dependability they embody may never be 
needed . . . but how they do contribute to the 


skipper’s peace of mind! We call particular atten- 


tion to two outstanding USL marine battery 


types: 





USL TYPE SRL — A “Safety First’”’ starting and lighting 
battery having no exposed cell connectors. This “‘linkless”’ 
construction not only eliminates fire hazard and reduces 
the chance of short-circuits . . . but by shortening the 
current path it saves nearly half the usual voltage drop 
between cells —thus delivering more “kick” to the 


starting motor. 





USL TYPE SRD-21— A Diesel starting battery of un- 
usually heavy construction and extra power for promptly 


turning over “‘hard-starting”’ Diesel engines. 





USL BATTERY CORPORATION, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
New York Office: CHRYSLER BUILDING 
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The first of the New York Yacht Club “32’s” building by H. B. Nevins, Inc., 
from Sparkman & Stephens’ design 


Albert B. Fay, the Yale University student who owns the cutter Star- 
light, which took second prize in the last Miami-Nassau race, set something 
of a record for rapidity of preparation for an ocean sailing contest. The race 
started on a Tuesday noon. Fay made up his mind to enter it the preceding 
Sunday, allowing himself 48 hours. He wired to Rod Stephens, who was in 
Miami where Starlight was laid up, to have her put into commission and 
scare up a crew. All the sails were stored at Ratsey’s in City Island. So, 
on Monday, Fay and the sails went to Miami by airplane from Newark. 
Tuesday, skipper and sails reached Miami where Stephens had recruited 
a crew and laid aboard the required stores. Fay was introduced to his crew, 
the crew to the sails, and Starlight got out to the starting line on time. 
Despite all the haste, or perhaps because of it, Starlight took second place 
to the schooner Water Witch in a race that was a reach all the way. 

++ + 


Through the hawse pipe: It is a girl at the Arthur Knapps. The three- 
time champion of the Interclub Class is the father of a red-headed daugh- 
ter, Corliss Roan Knapp, born March 2nd. . . . Egbert Moxham, Jr., 
whose father sails Jester in the Interclub Class, has bought Nixie from 
Mrs. Van Wyck Loomis and will automatically promote himself from 
bilgeboy to skipper. . . . Herman Whiton’s new Six-Metre Indian Scout 
has been added to the list of American entrants in the Prince of Wales 
Trophy series at Bermuda this month. That brings the United States con- 
tenders up to seven. . . . Commodore John B. Shethar of the American 
Yacht Club, having bought one of the New York Yacht Club ‘32’s,” has 
no further need for the “Twelve” Tycoon he acquired earlier in the 
winter from Clifford D. Mallory. So he has sold her to Herbert T. von 
Frankenburg, of Larchmont, who will race her in Harry Maxwell’s ‘‘one- 
design’’ Twelve-Metre group on the Sound. . . . Ted Roberts, whose rec- 
ord in the Albany-New York outboard marathon is second only to that of 
Fred Jacoby, Jr., is being converted to sail. Roberts has built a Comet 
and hopes to do a bit of racing in her this summer. 


Massachusetts Bay Flashes 
By ED EARLE 


HE new Marblehead 36-foot class, from the designs of Belknap and 

Paine, is steadily gathering way with a third boat building for Henry 
Sears of the Eastern Yacht Club at Lawley’s Neponset yard. Rear Com- 
modore Malcolm W. Greenough of the Eastern Yacht Club, who has or- 
dered one of the new cruising and club racing auxiliaries, has sold his Class 
Q boat Lively Lady (ex-Falcon I), winner of the Puritan Cup in 1931, to 
Charles A. Hodges, Jr., and Francis H. Cummings. Lively Lady will con- 
tinue to race in her class at Marblehead. 

+ + + 


The Boston office of Sparkman and Stephens, Inc., reports three of the 
interesting 47-foot over all “deckhouse auxiliaries” building at Post’s 
Mystic yard. Although verging on the motor sailer type, the new craft have 
more sail area and sailing qualities than the average motor sailer. The 
Marconi ketch rig will carry 1,000 square feet of canvas. The hull is that of a 
sail boat of moderate draft. The plan from forward aft shows a forecastle, 
a four-berth stateroom with adjoining toilet, galley, large deckhouse with 
one transom berth, owner’s stateroom with two berths and toilet, and large 
cockpit. The boat is steered from either cockpit or deckhouse. The engine 
is a Chrysler Royal. 

++ + 


Sparkman and Stephens, Inc., reports the sale of the auxiliary sloop 
Surprise from Parker W. Whittemore to Thomas C. Chubb of Old Say- 
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Here is an unusually satisfactory and economical engine, the Hall-Scott FISHER JR., 
reduction gear or direct drive engine equipped for oil burning. For work boats or 


nd pleasure boats this offers an engine of moderate size and cost, yet built to the very highest 
ry 
r- standards. The long life of the FISHER JR., coupled with the low cost of fuel, gives out- 
SS 
to 


standing economy. There is nothing experimental about this oil burning equipment. 


hi e ° ios * 

“4 Tests, and actual commercial use over a period of years, have proven it very satisfactory. 
ive 

he 


le, ACF. 
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oi HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


- ° « Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company e« 254 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. . > 


ay- BERKELEY, CAL. - LOS ANGELES (Wilmington) CAL. - SEATTLE, WASH. - DETROIT, MICH. - IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO. OF BOSTON, MASS, 
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’ll keep her 


as bright in September 
as I did in May! 





Through the longest, toughest season, 
DULUX will keep your boat gleaming 


OW, stern and’midships, DULUX 

Exterior Clear will keep your 
boat as bright as the sun on her foam- 
ing wake all season long. On any 
boat that ever sailed, steamed or 
‘‘put-putted,”” DULUX will keep 
“bright work” bright—spars and 
rails, masts and decks. 

Mariners from Maine to California 
are singing chanteys of praise about 
these new DULUX Marine Finishes 
developed by du Pont. And here’s why: 

DULUX keeps its rich, high gloss 
through the longest, toughest season. 
Its smooth, tile-like finish actually 
sheds dirt, and makes scrubbing far 
easier. DULUX is not affected by dis- 
coloring harbor gases, standsup under 
salt air and salt spray. 


You get your boat back into the 
water faster, because DULUX is 
quick-drying. 

We sincerely believe DULUX Ex- 
terior Clear is the finest, most dur- 
able clear finish on the market today. 

DULUX Yacht White will make a 
hull dazzling white. And there’s a 
complete line of other DULUX Ma- 
rine Finishes for nearly every nau- 
tical surface above the water line. 

Ask your marine supply dealer for 
a new booklet “Keeping Your Boat 
Shipshape,” which contains many 
sound hints on painting your boat 
and keeping it in condition. Or write 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Finishes Division, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


DU PONT ON THE AIR—Listen to “The Cavalcade of America” 
every Wednesday evening, 8:00 p. m., E.S.T., over 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


DULUX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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brook, Conn., and the auxiliary yawl Minstrel from Thomas C. Chubb to 
William F. Caesar of City Island, N. Y. 


oe 


Things are piping up in thissection, according to Eldredge-McInnis, who 
have received more inquiries from their advertising than ever before. This 
is a concrete illustration of the greater public interest in things yachting. 


+ + + 


Rowe B. Metcalf’s 65-foot Alden-designed schooner Sachem, of Astor 
Cup fame and consistent winner in the racing division of both the Eastern 
and the New York Yacht Clubs, will come out this year with a cutter rig 
from Alden plans. With her comparatively low rating and great speed in 
light weather, Sachem should prove a dangerous competitor for the Astor 
Cup on the New York Y. C. cruise and the Puritan Cup on the Eastern 
cruise. Sachem is 44’ water line, 12’ 4’”’ beam, and 8’ 7” draft. She was built 
by Hodgdon Brothers in 1927. 


>» > + 


Mrs. R. H. Trott of Providence has ordered one of the Alden 36-foot 
yawls building at Graves’ yard in Marblehead and will use her on Nar- 
ragansett Bay and on the Maine coast. 

Alden reports the sale of the Lawley 38-foot power cruiser Tamasese I] 
to R. W. McLean of Bridgewater, Mass. 


++ + 


The 75-foot over all auxiliary schooner White Cloud, owned by G. Proctor 
Cooper, 3rd., bas been chartered to a New England yachtsman through 
the office of Eldredge-McInnis. White Cloud will go down to Bermuda 
and will later sail to Germany for the Olympic Games. The 40-foot auxil- 
iary yawl Marjelia has been sold from Mrs. J. S. Fassett of West Falmouth 
to a New Englander, for cruising on Buzzards Bay and Long Island Sound. 
Through the same office, the sloop Rob Roy, built for Quincy Tucker, has 
changed ownership and will return to her old moorings at Marblehead this 
season. 

++ + 


Eldredge-McInnis have received an order from New York for a fast twin 
screw commuting type cruiser which will be built at Vincent’s Boat Yard, 
Warren, R. I., with delivery May 15th. 


++ + 


Apropos of the tough ice conditions this past winter and the reluctance 
of the ice to head out to sea, much interest is centered on the two new 
ice-breaking tugs for the Coast Guard building at Lawley’s from Eldredge- 
McInnis designs. 


-~ + + 


The members of the Wollaston Yacht Club have enjoyed a fine ice boat- 
ing season during the recent glacial siege in Quincy Bay but plans are being 
made for the club’s busiest season. The Winabout Knockabout Class, de- 
signed by Frank Myers, has taken hold with twenty boats expected to race 
in that class this summer, in addition to Snow Birds, Fish Class and Handi- 
cap Class boats. A Massachusetts Bay Winabout Class Association is to be 
formed since there are now more than thirty of these boats around Boston 


‘Harbor. 


+ + + 


The increase of the Hustler Class at Winthrop has stirred up the yachts- 
men on the northern side of Boston Harbor. They are now planning to 
start racing early in May. 


> >. > 


Mystic Lakes, Medford, Mass., is one of the few places in this section 
where small boat racing on inland lakes has been successful. The Medford 
Yacht Club has announced the election of Dr. Brant A. Moulton as Com- 
modore for 1936. The club sponsors the Comet Class and the new Crescent 
Class, with the racing schedule extending from May Ist to October 12th. 


++ + 


The Thirty-Square-Metre Association, through the Boston headquar- 
ters, has voted to bar the use of the wishbone boom while racing and to 
permit the use of loose-footed mainsails. The racing schedule includes the 
Roosevelt Bowl races at the Beverly Yacht Club, July 20th, 21st and 22nd; 
30-Square-Metre Association race from Marion to Edgartown, July 23rd; 
Edgartown Regatta, July 24th and 25th; and Marblehead Race Week, 
August Ist to 8th. 

Several foreign boats are expected to come across, adding an inter- 
national flavor to the rapidly increasing fleet of Skerry Cruisers. 
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The “46” SPORT CRUISER as shown has the enclosed deckhouse 
added for all h fort— Crew’s quarters forward for two is 
most complete with full headroom— Large cabin sleeps 4 with two 
additional box-type folding berths in deckhouse—Large toilet and 
galley are perfectly appointed with plenty of locker space throughout 
the boat— Roomy aft cockpit with short canopy permits installation 
of a pair of Matthews ‘‘fishinchairs,” dead bait box, live bait well 
with circulating water, deep fish box in aft deck, racks for fishing 
tackle and extra seats—Speeds up to 35 miles per hour are available 
permitting also a low trolling speed —A special descriptive circular 
on this model is yours for the asking. 











EN the “46” Sport Cruiser BONITO made her appear- 

ance at Miami Beach a few weeks ago, her beauty of 

line and flashing smartness running at top speed of 27 miles 

per hour made an instantaneous hit with America’s most 
critical yachtsmen. 


Within a very short time a total of six additional orders 
for this same boat were received! 


Her superb accommodations, complete fishing equip- 
ment, perfectly balanced layout, great efficiency of hull form 
for high speeds and her smooth, effortless, level-running 
performance have established her as the “smartest cruiser 
of the year.” 


Yachtsmen who prefer rugged, husky construction, age- 
less Matthews lines, long, trouble-free operation, highest 
resale value and complete satisfaction should send for a 
copy of “America’s Finest Cruisers.” 


roe MATTHEWS co. 


314 BAY SIDE * PORT CLINTON, OHIO 





‘Wherever you cruise ... yow'll find a Matthews” 
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en anit, hy Miles MATTHEWS DEALERS FROM COAST-TO-COAST 
models of 38—46 and 50 New York City... 5th Ave. and 15th St... Bruns, Kimball & Co. 
footers in the Matthews Boston _.. an ee 1043 Commonwealth Ave. Walter H. Moreton Corp. 
Soot ll the 25- Washington, D.C... 800 Water St.S.W. .___ National Motor Boat Sales, Inc, 
eet as well as - e€ Miami sis ..48 Columbus Hotel Arcade. Matthews Cruisers, Inc. 
foot Matthews “Sailer oe : ..6611 E. Jefferson Ave. Gregory Boat Co. 
eS i]. icago 900 So. Michigan Ave. Boats, Inc. 
- a ying auxil Alton, Il. |. _....... Times Building ... Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales 
lary cruising sioop. Wilmington, Calif...._West Basin. ....Robert V. Staats, Inc. 
Montreal 699 St. Maurice .... Stewart C. Knox 
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In designing the new 32-footer WANDERER, the smartest cruiser of its size and price, QCf 
gives you a tremendous lot of real boat. Compare it point by point, and you'll see it gives the greatest 
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value in its class. For serious cruising it offers every comfort for four persons. Big roomy cabin, fine 
galley, dinette seating four, and two full-length berths and a double bed. The cockpit has room for a 
dozen guests. Under the linoleum-covered floor you have your choice of a 6-cylinder engine giving 


13 m.p.h.; a larger engine giving 15 m.p.h.; or twin engines giving 18 m.p.h. Write for leaflet 43. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. e TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 7-8100 





West Coast Bubbles 
By WALDO DRAKE 


NOTHER single-handed cruise around the world started from San 

Pedro in March with the departure for Honolulu of William Bennett, 

58-year-old sailing tyro, aboard his self-built 34-foot Block Island boat, 
Island Belle. 

Bennett has spent the last six years building the tiny broad-beamed craft 
for his great adventure evolved — like Harry Pidgeon’s — when he was a 
boy in Iowa. He is without practical experience in either navigation or 
offshore sailing. 

Island Belle, though staunchly framed with Philippine apatong, is rigged 
with two loose-footed, short gaff working sails hoisted on pole masts which 
are completely unstayed. Yet Bennett is confident that his ship is sea- 
worthy. She sailed with only 55 gallons of fresh water and a small amount of 
simple dry stores aboard. 

Bennett plans to follow the route from Hawaii to Australia, Malaysia, 
Ceylon, and thence across the Indian Ocean, coming home via the Cape of 
Good Hope and Panama. 

Oe Og 


Commodore Donald W. Douglas, of the Southern California Yachting 
Association, took delivery in March of the 90-foot Diesel auxiliary schooner 
Kinkajou, purchased from Dwight Baldwin, of Maui, Hawaii, to supple- 
ment the growing Douglas windjammer squadron, which includes the 
Six-Metre Gallant and the Class M cutter Endymion. 

Kinkajou made the 2,300-mile uphill voyage from Hawaii under sail 
alone in seventeen days, despite continuous light head winds and heavy 
seas from distant storms. 

cele 


Vice Commodore William A. Bartholomae, Jr., of the Newport Yacht 
Club, is juggling with the names Mistral, Sirocco and Ptarmigan as likely 
appellations for the new Eight-Metre which the Garner-Dittmar yards at 
Newport are building for him after designs by Nicholas 8. Potter. The new 
boat, with powerful sections and of unusual displacement, will be ready 
in late June. 

Bartholomae will thus have opportunity to launch his Eight-Metre 


career before he leaves California in late July for New York, there to 
board the Bremen on July 25th for Kiel, where he will sail his Six-Metre 
Mystery as the United States Olympic entry. In Mystery’s crew will be 
John Wallace, who, as secretary of the Trans-Pacific Yacht Club, has been 
bearing the brunt of the work of preparation for the ocean race to Hono- 


lulu, which starts July 4th. 
+2 + 


Santa Barbara and Santa Monica opened powerful campaigns in March 
to wrest from San Pedro the honor of starting the Honolulu Race. Elimina- 
tion of the 23-mile windward leg to clear Santa Catalina Island and thus 
afford more opportunity to lower Mariner’s existing record of 11 days 14 
hours was a talking point of the up-coast boosters. Twelve starters 
seemed assured in early March. 


++ + 


The May 16th-17th week-end will see racing at all West Coast sailing 
centers — at Balboa-Newport in celebration of the completion of its new 
pleasure harbor; at San Francisco for the annual Hearst All-Clubs Regatta; 
and at San Pedro as the finale of the Los Angeles Harbor Day celebration. 


++ + 


Robert S. Cooper, of Los Angeles, will take delivery May Ist of a 43-foot 
over all cutter building at Fellows & Stewart’s San Pedro yards from de- 
signs by John G. Alden. The new cruiser, built of the best materials, includ- 
ing mahogany planking and Everdur fastenings, has a beam of 11 feet and 
will hoist 1150 square feet of working canvas. 


. 2+ 


Edson B. Schock has just completed the designs of a 40-foot cruiser for 
Stuart Babcock, of the California Yacht Club, who has sold his 40-foot 
schooner Lady Jo to Sam H. Emmes. Williwaw will be the new cutter’s 


name. 
2s > 


The Civic Regatta Association of Southern California is considering a 
proposal to make the new Mayor Shaw Perpetual Trophy, originally 
donated for an annual pre-Mid-Winter Regatta race around Santa Cata- 
lina Island, a challenge trophy for the same 67-mile course, but open to 
challenge every six months. 
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Q_c. / presents the ROAMER, a boat you'll enjoy and be proud of for years. 26' over all, 8' beam, 
and 2' 3" draft, ROAMER has sleeping and living quarters for four in its roomy cabin. The berths were 
designed with 6-footers in mind, and there’s full headroom throughout...even in the toilet. The 10’ 
cockpit is selfbailing, and the floor is covered with 14" linoleum. A flush hatch covers the 6-cylinder 
motor which gives a speed of about 17 m.p.h. Completely worthy of the Q.C.f name, check ROAMER 


very carefully...design, materials, workmanship can’t be matched at the price. Write for leaflet 42. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. e TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 7-8100 
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The honor of being first to win the giant flagon went to Rear Commodore 
Tom Reed, of the Pacific Writers Yacht Club, who, on the week-end of 
February 8th-9th, nursed his 60-foot schooner Paisano through fitful 
zephyrs to beat William L. Stewart, Jr.’s, champion schooner Santana, in 
the winning time of 21 hours 35 minutes. 

The race would be ‘on a boat-for-boat basis, open only to cruising boats 
with amateur crews. 

++ + 


W. A. Bartholomae’s Mystery and Russell Simmons’ Ay-Ay-Ay took an’ 


early lead in the Six-Metre series sailed at Newport-Balboa March 3rd and 
4th. Light and fluky weather ushered in the series, which, in turn, set in 
motion a season’s program that will keep the South Coast “Sixes” shuttling 
back and forth, from Balboa to Santa Monica, until October. 


++ + 


Albert G. Powers, of San Francisco, is the new owner of Matt Walsh’s 
53-foot sloop Otter. Last year Otter was restored to the status of a wind- 
jammer and quickly regained her offshore sailing title of twenty years ago. 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 
By SPINNAKER LIZ 


ARRAGANSETT BAY, Buzzards Bay, and probably most of the 

other bays along the New England coast have been blocked by ice 

for over a month. This has been fine for ice boating but no good at all for 

dinghy sailing or for launching or hauling out the boats ready to get under 

way for the season. On Greenwich Bay there have been as many as fifteen 

ice boats sailing or racing from the East Greenwich shore almost as far 
as Warwick Neck. 

++ + 


At Bent’s yard, in East Greenwich, the two new boats, similar in design 
to Cero, from designs by Eldredge-MclInnis, are about half completed 
— their deckhouses on, cabin floors laid and interiors being molded into 

ape. 

Paul C. Nicholson’s Doubloon has been ready for weeks waiting to go 
overboard to be taken to Nassau. Due to the frozen harbor, she is still 
waiting. 

Two boats, one a big oysterman, the other a new motor cruiser owned by 


Edward Waterhouse of Providence, are waiting to get into Bent’s yard. 
A Coast Guard cutter worked for over a week to break up the ice in East 
Greenwich Bay and finally succeeded in breaking through to the inner 


harbor. 
oe: 


At Lemos’s yard, in Riverside, the new motor sailer designed by Spark- 
man and Stephens, Inc., is set up ready for planking. She is 47’ 4” over all, 
41’ on the water line, 13’ 3” beam and 5’ draft and will carry about 949 
square feet of sail. She is being built for James Sinclair, of Providence. 


++ + 


With Narragansett Bay dinghy sailing at a standstill, Arnold Hoffman, 
“Sid” Herreshoff, “Marty” Keeler and “Bill” Dyer went to Florida. 
They sailed in the dinghy regatta at Miami and did a good job of racing. 
“Sid,” in one of Wirth Munroe’s boats, won in Class B; Keeler was leading 
in Class D — until he upset. He finished three points behind W. W. Swan 
and one behind “Bill” Dyer. 

It is almost time for dinghy regattas in these parts; in fact, the Narra- 
gansett Bay Dinghy Association scheduled one at Bristol on the 21st and 
22nd of March. But unless the weather favors us with a little more warmth, 
the “dinghyites” will be dodging ice floes. 

a 


Mrs. R. H. Trott of Providence has purchased one of the new Alden 
yawls. The boat is 36’ over all, 28’ water line, 10’ 5’ beam, and 5’ 3” draft. 
She is being built at Graves’ yard, in Marblehead, and Mrs. Trott plans to 
use her both on Narragansett Bay and along the Maine Coast. 

W. A. Phillips of Little Compton has sold his 55-foot over all ketch 
High Heels through the office of John G. Alden to Henry H. Perry of 
Boston. 

John Alden’s own 31-foot yawl, which will be ready early in April, will be 
named Malabar, Jr. The designer plans to take her to Marblehead and live 
aboard during the spring and early summer. 


+ + + 


Mr. Goodwin’s new 30-foot Alden yawl, recently completed at Herres- 
hoff’s, is to be named Brenda after the well-known cutter brought over 
from England in 1890. That yacht was said to be the narrowest of the type 
ever raced in America. 
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Along the Detroit River 
By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


REAT LAKES power cruiser owners are showing considerable inter- 

est in the proposed race to the annual regatta at Put-In-Bay in 

August. It is planned to start boats from Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo and 

possibly other ports, with the finish at the Bay. It will be run after the 

manner of races that have worked out successfully on the sea coast where 
the skippers merely try to pass specified points at a predicted time. 

As each of the cities lies approximately the same distance from Put-In- 
Bay and the boats are running against time, the contests seem sure to 
furnish a lot of fun and make an interesting test of navigational skill. 

This year will see the forty-third annual regatta of the I.L.Y.A. Ever 
since its beginning it has been primarily a sail boat affair but the power 
boat fans promise a big turnout of power craft, centered around the 
proposed race. 

++ + 


Election of officers of the Associated Yacht Clubs of Toledo produced the 
following results: Commodore, Arthur J. Hilt, Ottawa River Y.C.; vice 
commodore, Orrin Miller, Port Clinton Y.C.; rear commodore, Paul 
Kuebler, Toledo Y.C.; secretary, Leslie Thall, Ottawa River Y.C.; asst. 
sec’y, Robert Rothert, Toledo Y.C.; treasurer, Charles Diebel, R.B.C. 


++ + 


Plans for the Port Huron-Mackinac race were announced early this 
year by Chairman Herman Petzold. The whole event was outlined at the 
Bayview Yacht Club’s spring meeting on March 12th. A census of owners 
revealed a two-to-one majority for the old course up the Michigan shore 
as against the course sailed last year which took the fleet across Lake 
Huron to Cove island and added about sixty miles to the 240-mile course. 

To meet the objections which have been increasing in number each year 
against racing newly designed craft against those of older vintage, the com- 
mittee has split the fleet three ways and added another class for small boats. 
There will be a class for one-designs and racing craft, a division for the new 
types which will be called a racing-cruising class, and one for the typical 
cruising boats of a few years back. These classes will include boats of 35 feet 
over all length and up. The new class will allow cruising boats between 26 
and 35 feet over all. 
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Cruising boats which draw an overhang and beam penalty will go into 
the racing-cruising division and will include such craft as Alswmar (which 
ran away with: most of the trophies in the event last year), Baccarat, Tri- 
dent, Minx and the new Edwards cutter Dorjack. 

The start-will be made at 2:30 p.m., July 18th, off Gratiot Beach (at the 
lower end of Lake Huron), with no control points except that boats must 
leave Round Island to starboard on approaching the finish line. 


+++ 


One of the first Diesel cruisers to be built in the vicinity in several years 
is taking form at the Russell J. Pouliot plant in Detroit, for William G. Van 
Dyke. The boat measures 40 feet by 12 feet, and will be powered with two 
90 hp. Buda-Lanova Diesels. The hull, which was designed by Pouliot, is 
planked with Philippine mahogany. Trim is of Honduras mahogany and 
decks will be of teak. 

The design suggests that of a day cruiser although comfortable over- 
night accommodations for five will be available. Metal work will be chro- 
mium plated and all fastenings of Everdur. 


++ + 


A number of large cruisers are being rebuilt this year along modern 
lines. D. E. Travers’ 64-foot Beverly Jean and George Nauman’s 54-foot 
Rainbow are undergoing changes at the Pouliot plant. Both are having new 
deckhouses built and practically everything above the rail is being mod- 
ernized. 

+++ 


The Sandusky Sailing Club’s 18-foot one-design sloop, from plans by 
Francis Sweisguth, is earning considerable popularity on the Great Lakes. 
A half dozen built by members last spring were followed with five at Grosse 
Isle, Michigan, later in the season, and six more at Sandusky this year. 
Orders are pending for a dozen at an inland Michigan club and six at 


Columbus. 
> + 


Comets are also getting a good play on the Lakes this year. R. A. and 
R. W. Luedtke, of Toledo, report an order for a dozen of the type for deliv- 
ery to inland Ohio waters this year. The Pouliot Model Boat Co. is swinging 
into production on 1,000 24-inch models of the Comet which will go on sale 
as kits ready for assembly, similar to the 34-inch Star boat models which 
the concern has been promoting. 





A new STROMBERG Marine Carburetor 


will improve the performance of your engine 





STROMBERG-ZENITH, Marine Carburetor Division 
696 Hart Ave., Dept. Y-4, Detroit, Mich. 

| (Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation.) 

| lease send me full data regarding a new Stromberg Carburetor for 
the engine described below: 








OW is the time to think about improving 

the performance of the engine in your 

boat. A new Stromberg marine carburetor 
with jets calibrated for your particular motor 
will do the job. It brings the motor up to 
date ... improves performance with present 
day fuels ... provides greater safety ... cuts 
down fuel bills and gives more cruising miles 


per dollar. Fill out and mail coupon. 
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te SPORTSMAN 


Hundreds of practical yachtsmen say, 
“Perfect for Dinghies.” Weighing only 
24% pounds the Sportsman is a feather- 
weight to handle and stow. Hooded 
motor and sealed propeller housing pro- 
vide shipshape cleanliness. Adequate 
power for auxiliary service on Snipes, 
Comets, Stars, etc. Write today for com- 
plete catalog on Sportsman and seven 
other Hooded Power models. Address, 
OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORA- 
TION, 4764 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee. 


EVINRUDE 


-THE GREATEST NAME IN OUTBOARD MOTORING 
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A fast sloop, now building for Spring delivery. 30’ 9” 0.a., 23’ w.l., 9 8” 
beam, 5’ draft, 5’ 10” headroom. A fourth berth can be installed if desired. 
Completely equipped, including upholstery and in commission. 


Yawl Rig, $3650 = Sloop Rig, $3500 
JOHN G. ALDEN 12s ST RENT BOSTON RS See 


















































FEDERAL-MOGUL CORP., 184 SHOEMAKER, DETROIT, MICH. 


| 
| 
| 
NEW MM AL AB AR. oD R. | Send the blank for FREE propeller analysis. 
| 
I 
l 
| 
| 


POPP P eee eee REE EHH HERE EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE HEE EERE EER EES 


DON’T GUESS AT 
PROPELLER SIZE! 






PROPULSION ENGINEERS 
STUDY YOUR NEEDS FREE 


It takes expert knowledge to select 
the right propeller for any boat. 
And when the wheel is ‘‘matched”’ to 
hull and engine, you are repaid its 
cost many times not only in maximum 
boat speed, but also in actual oper- 
ating economies, smooth, vibrationless 
riding comfort, lasting durability. 
Send.for the Specification Blank. Let 
our experts analyze your needs and 
prescribe the right wheel for finest 
all-round performance. This report 
is FREE. Send the coupon TODAY 
for the Propeller Specification Blank! 





SOOO O Ree e HEHEHE EHH EHH HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EH EEE EES 
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CROSS SECTION 
OF THE 
CUMMINS INJECTOR 


DELIVERS A METERED FUEL | 
CHARGE TO EACH INJECTOR 





No Diesel 


can be any better 
than its fuel system 


; owe it to yourself to know why the 
exclusive Cummins system of fuel distribution guar- 
antees a smoother running Diesel. To know why 
the principle of using one low pressure pump to 
accurately meter each fuel charge gives the maxi- 
mum in Diesel economy. 


You owe it to yourself to learn how completely 
the fuel oil is cracked and gasified in the Cummins 
injector before it reaches the combustion chamber; 
to know why this assures progressive burning, 
smooth running with no explosion knocks, and a 
clean exhaust. 


Ask any Cummins dealer for the new folder which 
describes the exclusive Cummins Fuel Distribution 
System or write direct to the Cummins Engine Com- 
pany, 403 Wilson Street, Columbus, indiana. 





Model HMR-6, 125 hp. at 1800 rpm. 








CUMMINS 


MARINE - INDUSTRIAL AND AUTOMOTIVE 


DIESELS 
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Great Lakes Breezes 
By R. A. HAYNIE 


HE Jackson Park Yacht Club recently held a meeting for the purpose 

of discussing ways of developing its Star Class fleet. The Club has six 
Stars on its roster and is making a concerted effort to enlarge the fleet. The 
discussion, which was enthusiastic, was followed by motion pictures of the 
1935 international series, shown by Sam and Woody Pirie. Successful issue 
of this campaign is indicated by an announcement that William Woods had 
ordered a new boat and that there is prospect of several others. 

There are, at present, some twelve new Stars building for members of 
various Lake Michigan clubs. With their enrollment, this fleet, 49 yachts, 
will be the largest in the class. It is interesting to note that, with two excep- 
tions, these boats are being built by local builders. 


+ + + 


The Jackson Park Y. C. will have several other new yachts in its fleet 
this year, among them Bob Benedict’s new yawl, which he has renamed 
Southern Cross. Luther W. Tatge is having built a 36-foot cutter, designed 
by Alden, and another 36-foot cutter is building for Clyde Larish. 

Charles D. Wiman of the Chicago Yacht Club has purchased the 96-foot 
steel schooner Lynz and is having her thoroughly overhauled before bring- 
ing her to Lake Michigan. 


+ + + 


Edwin L. Brashears and Thomas Burns are bringing the 39-foot ketch 
Sea Dream here from New Orleans, to join the fleet of the Columbia Yacht 
Club. 


+ + + 


Bill Tindall, Rear Commodore of the Chicago-Corinthian Yacht Club, 
has purchased the 36-foot ketch Blow Me Down. He has been needing a 
yacht with two masts in order properly to fly his flags. 


+ + + 


According to present plans, Colonel Albert Peirce, who is having built 
one of the New York Yacht Club’s new class of 32-footers, plans to sail in 
the Bermuda Race and then bring her here for the Mackinac Race. The 
time is short, but if everything goes well, it can be done. 


+ + + 


The Thompson Boat Company is building a 56-foot Diesel cruiser for C. 
D. Ryan. She is designed by A. M. Deering, and will have twin screws. 


++ + 


The Lake Michigan Yachting Association, which this year is conducting 
the races for the Yacht Racing Union Cup and the Barthel Trophy, has 
been assured by the other associations of the Union that they will send 
yachts here to compete for both trophies. The former is emblematic of the 
championship of the Great Lakes in Class R, and the latter for Eight- 
Metres. 

The scheduled dates for these races are September 10th, 11th and 12th, 
at Chicago, and present plans are that the races will be held with sufficient 
time intervals so as to prevent any interference between the two classes. 

This will be the first time that “Eights”’ will have raced on the Lake and 
there is a great deal of interest in this series. 


+ + + 


The Chicago Yacht Club will inaugurate a new event this year. This will 
be a race to Mackinac Island for small cruising yachts not eligible to com- 
pete for the Mackinac Cup or the Mackinac Trophy, and will start Friday 
evening, July 17th, the night before the Mackinac Race. 

This event was scheduled at the request of many of the owners of small 
cruising yachts, who desired a real long distance race. 

This year, following the races from Chicago and Detroit to the Island, it 
is planned to have a special match race between Rubaiyat, representing 
Chicago, and Alsumar, representing Detroit. As both are fast yachts, con- 
siderable interest attaches to the race. 


+ + + 


Plans are also being made for a power yacht cruise from both cities to the 
Island, to be held at the same time as the races. Already, the prospects are 
that a large fleet will participate. 

The residents of the Island are very enthusiastic about the idea and have 
assured their codperation in arranging the necessary mooring facilities. 
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EVERY fine summer day can be freely 
spent in pleasure cruising by the skipper 
who applies coatings based on Bakelite 
Resin for his spring paint job. No need 
to waste sunny days on paint-pot putter- 
ing...no fear that your craft won’t look 
her best in any company! 

Modern yacht paints, varnishes and 
enamels formulated with Bakelite Syn- 
thetic Resin not only give full protection 
from one spring to the next, but they 
retain their gloss and smartness all season 
long without touch-up or repainting. 




































































BAKELITE CORPORATION OF 





MORE CRUISING... LESS PAINTING 


when yachts wear durable 


Bakelite Resin paints 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 PARK AVENUE, 
CANADA, LTD., 
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Durability factors which Bakelite Resins 
impart in an important degree to all types 
of yacht finishes are: lasting toughness 
and elasticity; unusual moisture-proof- 
ness; and high resistance to sunlight, 
salt water, abrasion and weathering. 

Leading manufacturers of yacht paints 
and varnishes now formulate high integ- 
rity coatings based on Bakelite Resin for 
every shipboard surface. Write for our 
booklet 20S,“Bakelite Synthetic Resins” 
which gives useful information on these 
modern finishes. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 





BAK 


The registered trode marks dha pasa one materials 
@onvioctwed by the copital “8” is the 


S Y N ¥ H E T I 














= ITE 


© © Par. OFF. 


numerical sign for infinity, of unlimited quantity. It symbolizes the infinite 
number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporahon's products 


Cc R E 8 

















U. S. Electric Plants are 
noted for their smooth, 
dependable perform- 
ance. Vibration is elimi- 
nated by precision 
workmanship, correct 
balancing, and rubber 
— mounting. 


All marine units are 
compactly designed to 
occupy minimum space, 
equipped with all- 
bronze pump, back fire 
trap, drip bowl, ete. 
They are 100% marine 
plants, built to do a 
marine job, and their 














‘Completely Found’ 


Many yachtsmen feel that a boat is not “com- 
pletely found” unless it is equipped with the Chel- 
sea Ship's Bell Clock. The Ship's Bell, illustrated 
above, comes in four sizes—dial diameters from 
334" to 81%". Sold by leading nautical instrument 
and marine supply houses. Chelsea Clock Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


CHELSEA CLOCKS 


“Timekeepers of the Sea’ 


reputation testifies that 
they are doing it well. 

















U. S."FLOATING’ 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 






RUBBER 
MOUNTED 


800 watt 1 cyl. unit 













Air-cooled units are 
available as small as 350 


NEW 


200-Watt, 6 or 12- 


watts. Larger sizes up to 
63 KW making the U. S. 
Line the most complete 
line of Electric Plants in 


Volt, Air-Cooled 
Lighting Plant, offer- 
ing new advantages 
of compactness and 





portability. 


$55.00 


Write for information 


the industry. Tell us what 
capacity you need; we 
have it. 











Write for literature and prices 


New DIESEL Plants 


We have just developed a new line of 
Diesel Marine Electric Plants which burn 
fuel oil and operate at a very low cost 
(about 1¢ per kilowatt hour). Sizes run 
10 KW and up. Smooth-running 6-cylin- 
der units. Write for full information. 


Also Falcon Marine Engines 
§ and 10 h.p. 


UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP., 435 Nebraska St., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


U.S. ELECTRIC PLANTS and ENGINES 
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Put “Fuel Line” first on your 
fitting-out list...and write down— 


“ZENITH” 





for Speed, Economy, Safety and 
| Sure Starting...! 


T’S how your fuel is handled that makes your 
engine sure starting, swift and safe ...and makes 
each gallon go further. So look well to your fuel 
system before your boat goes overboard this season! 
Certainly it’ll need cleaning. More than likely it 
can stand a bit of “modernizing.” A new Zenith 
Marine Carburetor, Flame Arrester or Filter—or 
perhaps all three—then you'll get performance and 
care-freedom! 


ZENITH FLAME ARRESTER 


Made to fit all Zenith and Stromberg Marine Car- 
buretors. Just slip it on and forget worries. Sure 
protection against fire hazard due to engine’s back- 
firing—no flame from backfire can be emitted. 


ZENITH FILTERS 


For Gasoline and Diesel Oil. Remove 
all dirt, water and abrasive foreign 
matter—provide surer combustion, 
more efficient carburetion and reduced 
engine wear. Inexpensive, easy to in- 
stall, long lived. Write for full data on 
Zenith Marine Carburetors, Flame Ar- 
resters and Fuel Filters. Be sure to men- 
tion make and model of your engine. 


ZENITH CARBURETOR CO. 


Marine Carburetor Division 
(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 
696 Hart Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


ZENITH 


CARBURETOR 
Ul 
oS" 








Calibrated 
for Performance” 


Built 
for Permanence 
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How to Drive a Racing Speed Boat 


(Continued from page 44) 


the opposite direction, sort of trying 
to beat the nose around. Hold her 
against this tendency slightly by 
reducing the rudder angle to com- 
pensate for the changed direction of 
the hull and boot the accelerator. 
You must not’ let the nose dig in 
and the tail lift out of water. If you 
do, you’ll do a flip, sure as shooting. 
To avoid this, if the nose has a 
tendency to root, make the turn 
less tight by easing off on the steer- 
ing wheel a little. Whatever you do, 
don’t cut your power or you'll lose 
your bank, roll off the wrong side of 
the wake and take a Gilhooley. 

Just as in an automobile, you 
have control only as long as you 
have power; so keep going and by 
correcting the rudder to offset the 
boat’s actions in the broken water 
you will be able to get her back 
into her turning bank. 

End for end spins on turns — I 
took a beauty at Palm Beach two 
years ago trying to catch Antonio 
Becchi’s twelve-litre — are caused 
by getting the bow around too 
sharply. Too quick a turn stops the 
forward motion of the boat. The 
bow, being sharp and cut away, de- 
presses, whereupon the tail lifts, 
the propeller becomes a surface 
wheel, and the boat tramps right 
around in a circle, the nose acting 
like a rudder. If you feel this hap- 
pening, get the power off, to make 
the entire hull settle, and then whip 
the steering wheel around in the 
opposite direction from the spin. 

I said further back that it is 
harder to drive on the straight- 
aways than on the turns. I have 
seen more accidents on the stretches 
than ever I did when boats were 
hitting the corners. Delphine IV 
tore her rudder and tail section 
right off in the straightaway at 
Washington a couple of years ago. 
Hornet cracked up on the home 
stretch a year later on the same 
course when she came down on her 
side in a patch of bad water. Billy 
Freitag lost his life when Miss Phila- 
delphia flopped on him almost in 
front of the judges’ boat at Wash- 
ington. 

The reason is that very few boats 
are so constructed that they can 
maintain their equilibrium in a 
beam sea of the sort caused by 
backwash from bulkheads and the 
wakes of racers running on narrow 
courses. When you get into such a 
wallow, or trough, there is a tend- 
ency for the chine to dig and trip. 
That is what does the business. You 
have to lift your boat over these 
waves coming at you from the side. 
Suppose, for instance, that the wash 
is toward your starboard side. To 
get a lift over it as it strikes you, 
give quick left rudder. This snaps 
her up on her port side, raises the 
starboard chine and allows the 


wash to fold under it. Then throw 
your rudder back again and 
straighten out. 

Some boats have a tendency to 
jump in broken water. They take 
right off and drive through the air 
for as much as a length before com- 
ing down into their element again. 
Remember Delphine IV when she 
was at her wildest? Well, there is 
one all important thing to remem- 
ber when your boat takes a leap 
like that — get your rudder amid- 
ships so that when she comes down 
again it will be straight with the 
keel. If your rudder is cocked one 
way or the other when the boat hits 
water after a jump you'll flip just 
as sure as youre a foot high. 

Now about passing another boat 
— provided you have speed enough 
to do it. Run right in her wake, 
letting the other boat flatten out the 
trough for you, until you are within 
about 25 feet of her transom. Then 
snap the wheel over and cross her 
wash at as straight an angle as pos- 
sible so as to take it bow on and 
get over the hump with a minimum 
of fuss. Once across your adver- 
sary’s wash, straighten out and con- 
centrate on the next problem. 

If that puts you in front of the 
field, ease back on your accelerator 
foot and save a few r.p.m.’s. You 
never know when you're going to 
need them. 

Don’t do anything shoddy when 
you are overtaking another boat or 
going into a turn with one. If you 
can’t win by clean driving, don’t 
win at all. Remember that no acci- 
dent caused by tricky driving ever 
measured up in value to any trophy. 
None of them are worth it. You’ll 
hear us “kid” a lot about what we 
are going to do to each other in a 
Gold Cup race, but you never found 
a fairer, better or more sportsman- 
like group of drivers anywhere. 

Now a bit about your engine. 
Make friends with it. Don’t abuse 
it. You can’t win races with an en- 
gine that won’t work for you, and 
it won’t work if you kick it around. 
Every time you can lift your foot a 
little without hurting your position 
in the race you are helping the 
motor and oiling the bores. Give the 
engine a chance to breathe. Drive 
with your head, not your foot. You 
have heard the remark that ‘‘So- 
and-So has a lead foot.”’ They imply 
that he is a fearless fellow who al- 
ways drives at top speed. But just 
check back over the records and see 
how many races he wins. I’ll bet 
that they are few and far between. 

It is essential before competition 
to warm up the engine thoroughly 
and evenly to obtain the proper 
balance of water and oil tempera- 
tures, to put the motor into condi- 
tion for the heavy load it must 
carry under high racing speeds. 
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The 
VINYARD 
"46" 3 


A REAL DEEP-SEA CRUIS- 
ER THAT CAN GO ANY- 
WHERE REGARDLESS OF 
WEATHER CONDITIONS 


Strength and beauty are well- 
mated in this popular model. 
Owner’s stateroom has two double 
berths, bathroom is equipped with 
tub and shower. Guest stateroom 
entirely private with double bed 
and large clothes closet. Hot and 
cold running water in each cabin. 





} 4 Electric refrigerator and Shipmate 

You Buy These Guarantees of Safety and Satisfaction ones eal tee aa ie 

Twin-screw power plant installations (en- Exhaust fans for removing latent fumes make possible a wide range of 

gines with ample reserve power to meet An entrance to the cabin from the cockpit delicious meals quickly and easily 

———— and to insure economy and Pipes eager gly _— sides prepared. ‘ 

long life one-piece white oak kee seis ; 

The placing of fuel tanks in a separate water- A greater factor of stability Nie palo — agp _ 

tight compartment Rugged construction throughout heleed 66 elheindie vheetion. 

A catalogue containing details and specifications of all models will be gladly sent upon request This boat has taken the lead in her 


class because of her rugged and 


VINYARD SHIPBUILDING COMPANY seaworthy construction. 


MILFORD * DELAWARE 











SANDS MARINE PLUMBING 


reflects the owner's appreciation of 
style, comfort and refinement. Stand- 
ard equipment on Chris Craft, Elco 
A.C.F., Wheeler and other 1936 stock | 


cruisers 


} 
| 
i 





The ‘‘SPEDIT"’ 
Pump Closet fur- 













nished in all 
white with 
chrome trim is 
the ideal fix- 
ture for the 





better class boats. 
Easy to operate — 
Equipped with 
2%"" pump and 
special non-return 
check valve for use 
below water line. 
Send for literature. 








A. B. SANDS & SON COMPANY 


2 West 45th Street » New York, N. Y. 




















carbon dioxide 
Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Reduce Marine Insurance 


Sales and Service 


Wm. H. Whiting Co. Frank T. Budge Co. 
Jj BALTIMORE, MD. MIAMI, FLA. 
Walter H. Moreton Corp. Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
: Oregon Marine Supply Co. 
TO ETROIT MICH. PORTLAND, ORE. 
I ay Marine Supply & Salvage Co. 
NEW v ORK N.Y. 0. SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Ewa iti Ets-Hokin & Galvan 
* NEW nee it NY SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
N.Y. WILMINGTON, CALIF, 
Commercial Construction Co. Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. SEATTLE, WASH. 
National Electric Supply Co. Boeing Aircraft, Ltd. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Write for free booklets 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 


ATLANTA CHICAGO NEWARK SAN FRANCISCO 
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TWO AUXILIARIES For 
COMFORTABLE CRUISING 


Designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 





























DECKHOUSE AUXILIARY — 47’ 5” o. a. x 41’ w. I. x 13’ 3” beam x 5’ draft 


A design to meet the requirements of a yachtsman who wants the comforts of a motor-sailer but 
more sailing ability than is usually found in that type. Built of highgrade materials and work- 
manship. 6500 Ibs. outside lead ballast. Everdur fastened. Sail area 1000 sq. ft. Accommoda- 
tions —forecastle, cabin with four berths, toilet, and galley. Large deckhouse with berth, 
double stateroom and toilet aft. Powered with Chrysler Royal 8-cylinder to give cruising 
speed of 10 m.p.h. or better. Independent lighting plant. Builders: Franklin G. Post & Son, 
Mystic, Conn. Price $14,000 complete. One boat left. 


























‘see 
CUTTER — 35’ o. a. x 28’ w. |. x 9’ 4” beam x 5’ 5” draft 


Here is a real little ship for fast cruising from Sparkman & Stephens’ designs. Built for the man 
who loves to sail and yet wants comfort. Built to last. Mahogany planking, lead ballast, Everdur 
fastened, really high grade job. Accommodations give double stateroom forward, toilet, 
main cabin and rd aft. Much thought has been given to locker space, cockpit arrangement, 
and other details. Under sail she will be stiff and fast. Builders: Simms Brothers, Dorchester, 
Mass. Price $6800 complete. 


MAY WE SEND You FuLt DETAILS? 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 


11 East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 3-2685 


INC. 


148 State St., Boston, Mass. 
CAPitol 2966 














Run it just fast enough to keep the 
plugs from fouling, slowly working 
it up to its proper state of warmth 
and then, when you are ready to 
pour the coal to it, the old iron pile 
will take it like a lady. A cold en- 
gine just won’t step out for you 
when you jam your throttle to the 
floor. 

The best drivers are those who 
follow these methods — George 
Reis for one and Victor Kliesrath, 
the chap who revived the shingle 
bottom idea in the Gold Cup Class. 
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So, summing up, keep these driv- 
ing principles in mind: 

1. Learn by driving and keep on 
driving. 

2. Be the master of your boat 
and your engine’s best friend. 

3. Know your boat inside out; 
know every little quirk of your 
motor. 

4, Prepare for a race with exact- 
ing care and thoroughness. 

5. Go into racing partnership 
with a first class mechanic. 

6. Race cleanly. 


Break Out the Pot and Brush! 


(Continued from page 53) 


can has been open to the air for a 
while, or you have been varnishing 
from an “auxiliary” can, it will pay 
to strain the varnish as an extra 
precaution against dust. Quick dry- 
ing varnishes (“Four Hour”) are 
now so well made that I think it ad- 
visable to use them, rather than to 
wait for the slower drying varnishes 
to harden, with the extra danger of 
dust settling before the varnish is 
set. 

Decks present a problem in them- 
selves. If they leak, pour boiled lin- 
seed oil into the seams from an oil 
can; this will swell the wood and 
last a long time. It must be carefully 
done with a bright déck. If the deck 
is canvassed, and the paint is badly 
cracked, take off some of the paint 
with remover but do not try to get 
clear down to the canvas. Then 
paint over with a fiat coat, to help 
fill the cracks, before putting on the 
gloss. If you are going to paint a 
wooden deck, proceed according to 
rule. If the deck is varnished, it is 
well to mix either some powdered 
pumice with the varnish or dust the 
deck over with fine sand from a 
saltshaker before the varnish is dry 
and while it is still ‘‘tacky.”’ Other- 
wise the deck will be as slippery as 
a skating rink. Pumice makes the 
varnish look dull but is not gritty; 
sand leaves the gloss of the varnish 
but is slightly gritty and the grains 
gradually work out with wear. 

If the topsides are scraped to the 
wood, use a good heavy flat coat 
first, to act as a filler and to hold 
the second coat. Paint down to the 
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boot topping and wipe off any paint 
which may run over the line with a 
rag soaked in gasoline. 

Skip your boot top for a moment 
and paint the bottom. If you want 
a racing finish, the bottom paint- 
work should have been built up 
slowly through the winter, one coat 
after another, to a hard, high finish, 
with racing bottom paint. For the 
average yacht, however, one or two 
coats of good copper or bronze 
paint is sufficient. The first coat can 
be put on at any time, but the final 
coat should be put on just before 
the yacht goes into the water; it 
should not have time to dry before 
the boat goes overboard. Paint 
your metal keel with a heavy coat 
of red lead and give it at least a 
week to dry before putting on the 
copper paint. This is particularly 
important if the keel is of iron, as 
the action of copper paint on iron 
sets up electrolysis which will pit the 
keel. If your keel is dented or badly 
scarred you should fair it up with 
trowel cement before painting and 
sand the cement smooth. A rough 
keel will have a surprising effect in 
slowing up a vessel. 

Now touch off your boot top, tak- 
ing care before you start that you 
have clear, fair guide lines, top and 
bottom. 

Aloft to alow. There you are. One 
more admonition. If, when laying 
up the boat in the fall, you put one 
coat on each part of your ship, ex- 
cept the bottom, but including the 
spars, you will save yourself a lot 
of grief in the spring. 


I had hiccoughs 
when I did it! 
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New! 


A TWIN AT ONLY $79. 50° | 


and Master 
IT’S A JOHNSON 


MAGINE! A genuine Johnson Sea-Horse 

TWIN at only $79.50, f.o.b. factory! An 
improved, modernized version of the power 
head that has made outboard history—and 
which sold in other years for $145.00! 
A brilliant, powerful, outboard motor 
with the highest official certified power 
rating in its class! That’s the Model 200— 
the motor that brings genuine Johnson Sea- 


Horse DEPENDability within reach of all! 


AT $59.50"* THE JOHNSON SINGLE 


Having highest official certified horse power 
rating in its class—1.7 N.O.A. certified brake 


certified 
brake h.p. 
at 3000 
r. p.m. 
















horse power at 3300 r.p.m.! 


%* Prices f.0.b. factory. 


i. ie BALAWNCE®D 
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PHONE your Johnson dealer for 
a demonstration. You’ il find his 
name listed under “ Outboard 
Motors” in your Classified 
Telephone Directory. 


WRITE for ae copy of the 


Sea-Horse Handy Chart—show- 


ing, describing com- 
_ 1936 Sea-Horse FREE 
lo of seven motors. 


JOHNSON 


Seahorse OUTBOARD MOTORS 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 


2300 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Il. 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Can. 




















TUF-FLEX 


PLATE GLASS 


@ Much stronger than regular plate glass. Greater 
resistance to wave shock. So flexible it actually 
bends under heavy pressure. Ideal for port hole 
glass and other marine uses. Because of greater 
strength, it is possible to use Tuf-Flex sub- 
stantially thinner than the regular plate glass 
normally employed. Resultant saving in weight 
is an obvious advantage. Booklet containing full 
details on request. 

Libbey - Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo, O. 


Laely Owens-Forp 
ality Glass. 


4 


























Announcing _— 


VIKING 


MARINE 
PAINTS 
—A New Line 


developed from the formulas of a well-known marine paint 
specialist whose products have proved their exceptional protec- 
tive qualities during the past twelve years. 


These superior paints are now manufactured by this century-old concern 
and will be known henceforth as VIKING. They are offered in any quan- 
tity to yachtsmen in any part of the country. To beautify and protect YOUR 
boat this season — go VIKING. 


@ Anti-Fouling Bottom Paints 
@ Topsides Paints 

@ Deck Paints 

@ Spar Paint and Varnishes 


Ask for circular with color chips and price list. 


MARINE DIVISION Pores 





OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., INC. 
PROVIDENCE, &. |. 
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brings aircraft engineering 
to outboard motoring! 


IRST new engineering developments in outboard motors in 
years! Sensationally different and better, yet designed 
strictly on time-proved lines and thoroughly boat-tested! 
Read the brief details below, then write for full specifications 
and literature and name of nearest Bendix dealer. 
Ideal fisherman's and yachtsman’s small-boat power—low in 


price—thoroughly reliable—extremely simple—and best of all 
—the lightest outboards in history! 





ECLIPSE AIR-COOLED 
OUTBOARD MOTOR 


Fully enclosed, streamlined, easy starting 
—quiet—smooth— perfectly balanced — 
non-fouling (no water pump or chambers 
to cause trouble in sandy, muddy water 
or corrode in salt waters). Weight, 1914 
pounds. Runs smoothly and cool at troll- 
ing speed. Displacement 5.0115 cu. in. 













| *\. LIGHTEST 
AS OUTBOARD 
| MOTORS IN 


SS ibe 


F.0:B. 
South Bend 


HISTORY! 
at 


ECLIPSE ECLIPSE 


\ \ Air-cooled Electric 
<n 19, 2 
y. LBS. LBS. 


359° 


rr. OB. 
South Bend 





ECLIPSE ELECTRIC 
OUTBOARD MOTOR 


Quietest, lightest outboard ever designed 
—20 pounds— absolutely silent—6 to 7 
hours at high speed on one charge of one 
ordinary storage battery, 16 to 18 hours at 
low speed— double speed and range on 2 
batteries. Pushes 12-foot skiff at better 
than rowing speed. 


NEW, BENDIX-BUILT 


‘we ECLIPSE 





N 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


<n - - ------ 7 


BENDIX MARINE PRODUCTS CO. 
(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 
449 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Indiana 


Send full details regarding ECLIPSE Outboard Motors—also 
advise where I can purchase them. [Air-cooled [ Electric. 


(If interested in selling f 
Eclipse Outboard Motors, 
lease check your present 
usiness, below:) | 
C Outboard Motor Dealer 
(Make now handled: 


O Marine Supply Dealer 
O Boat Builder 
CO Resort Owner 


| 
ignicuaa Sick ons als win 4s ) | 
CO Hardware Dealer 
| 














YACHTING 


Miami-Nassau Race Sailed in Record Time 


(Continued from page 42) 


first, second and third in the sum- 
mary. San Cristobal won in Class B, 
with Sonny annexing second prize 
in this class. Vamarie and Winsome, 
leading the fleet on actual time, 
were nowhere at all in the final 
analysis. 

Considerable anxiety was felt for 
the ketch Caroline, when she failed 
to show up after a day of waiting. 
Coast Guard cutters and airplanes 
started a systematic search of the 
keys, and finally located Caroline 
plugging along, a victim of a short 
rig and light, head winds. 

The Miami Yacht Club and the 


Nassau Yacht Club, co-sponsors of 
the race, are to be congratulated 
on the efficient manner in which 
every detail of the contest was 
handled. The number of entries was 
not quite up to that of the two 
previous races, but the quality was 
a distinct improvement, several of 
the contestants being craft which 
would make stiff competition in 
any ocean race, anywhere. The 
course is a sporty one and, with the 
fine hospitality shown all hands at 
both ends of the course, the Miami- 
Nassau Race is a definite fixture 
certain to gain in popularity. 


Summary 


Miami-Nassau Race 


Yacht Owner 
Water Witch CC. A. Hansen 
Starlight Albert B. Fay 
Babe Hugh M. Matheson 
San Cristobal J. Wesley Pape 
Sonny Albert D. Phelps 
Winsome Too Harkness Edwards 
Venturer Edw. Spence 
Vamarie Vadim Makaroff 
Esperanza 8. W. Parish 
Mischief Clarence Moore 
Caroline Harold C. Bowen 


Elapsed Corrected Place in 

Time Time ClassA B 
22:11:10 17:08:36 1 
24:36:13 18:12:20 2 
27:44:47 18:24:53 3 
22:07:03 18:47:42 i 
22:23:14 19:27:01 2 
21:04:21 19:49:02 3 
22:32:24 19:58:33 4 
20:19:40 20:19:40 5 
25:21:55 25:08:21 6 
Disabled D.N.F. 


Disqualified — used motor 


Bimini for the Beginner 


(Continued from page 66) 


tuna at Bimini for his party. Not 
being satisfied with catching four 
big ones there, Gifford went to 
Nova Scotia last August and caught 
35 more, weighing from 90 to 619 
pounds. He has eight broadbill 
swordfish to his credit and has held 
the Atlantic record for both this 
fish and marlin at various times. 
His boat, the Lady Grace, has no 
superior. Twin motored, twin rud- 
ders, steering from three places, 
fine outriggers, bait and ice boxes — 
in short, she is perfect. 

Captain Howard Lance, the only 
other guide to take a tuna unmuti- 
lated last spring. While fishing at 
Montauk last summer, he caught 
the record breaking string of six 
swordfish for his parties. He has 
had great success in Bimini. Cap- 
tain Lance has a fine and able boat, 
the Cheerio. When not fishing Bi- 
mini, where, last season, he caught 
the greatest number of sailfish, he 
can be found at Palm Beach. 

Captain Bill Hatch, dean of 
fishing guides, and first man to take 
a broadbill and sailfish on rod and 
reel in the Atlantic, sails from Pier 
5, Miami, when not at Bimini. 
He has a beautiful boat, the Patsy, 
in which he has recently installed a 
pair of Diesel motors. This should 
cut down the expense of the trip 
considerably. Captain Hatch holds 
the Atlantic broadbill record. 


Captain Sam Cass, also from 
Miami, has a fine boat with twin 
motors, the Bambozzo. Last summer 
he caught five blue marlin, of 200 
to 486 pounds, and a 636-pound 
mako shark for his parties. He has 
two able brothers, John and Archy, 
who also act as guides. The last 
named has no boat but he is avail- 
able for parties which may need a 
guide. 

Captain Elmo Capo, formerly of 
Cat Cay, is also looking for this 
kind of “charter.” 

Captain Bill Fagan, who last 
June broke the Atlantic Coast 
blue marlin record with a 636- 
pound fish caught by Thomas Shev- 
lin, has a well-equipped boat, the 
Florida Cracker. He has the reputa- 
tion of having caught more white 
marlin and wahoo than any man 
at Bimini. 

Captain Doug Osborne, who is to 
be found at Bimini, learned his 
lesson in the art of catching Gulf 
Stream fish from Captains Gifford 
and Fagan. He is very quick, rigs a 
magnificent bait, is a giant in 
strength and has been in at the kill 
of as many big fish as any man at 
Bimini. 

Captain Bounce Anderson, whose 
cruiser Jersey Lightning is a copy 
of Gifford’s Lady Grace, is also a 
good man, and his boat is a capable 
one. He holds the ladies’ blue marlin 
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A COLUMBIAN 











FOR 


COLUMBIAN 


BRONZE 
PROPELLERS 


Both in fitness for its particular job and thorough 
satisfaction in every detail of performance, a Col- 
umbian will always justify your choice. There 
are Columbian Underwater Fittings, too, for the 
boat owner who specifies the best. Columbian 
engineers invite your inquiry. No obligation. 


THE COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Assn. 


236 North Main St. Freeport, L. |., N. Y. 





BVERY SIZE AND TYPE. OF BOAT 














HOMELITE Air-Cooled Marine Electric Plant 


Here's electricity for your boat at an amazingly low cost. The Homelite 
32 and 12 volt, 600 watt air-cooled plant has been reduced from 
$195.00 to $147.50. And this advanced 32-volt plant, complete with 
80 ampere hour rubber jar battery and starting switch has been reduced 
from $260.00 to $197.50. Prices include switchbox with reverse current 
cutout and cables. 


These dependable electric plants are small and compact. They weigh 
less than 100 pounds complete with built-in gasoline engine. And they 
are safe, quiet and vibrationless. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Also available—New Homelite Water-Cooled 800 and 1250 watt 


marine electric plants. Small, compact, light and low in cost. Send 
for bulletin. 


HOMELITE CORPORATION 


404 Riverdale Avenue, Port Chester, N. Y., U.S. A. 








@ NEW ITEMS 
YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


Send for the new 
104 page Laughlin 
Catalog of Marine 
Hardware and 
Equipment e just 




















...including 
Mariner’s Steerer 
Mariner’s 
!) Windlass 
Hf Oblong Cabin 


Out ececeeccee | Windows 
@ You will be Galvanized 
interested in the Yacht Blocks 
many new items Anchor Lift 
featured «e+e Outboard Motor 
Safety Plate 
@ A copy of this Sail Boat 
important new Hardware 


PURCHASING 
GUIDE willbe 
sent upon request 
for only 25c. 





A\ Self-Locking 
\ Centerboard 


THE 


MARINE AND INDUSTRIAL HARDWARE 

PORTLAND - MAINE 

NEW YORK « CHICAGO « DETROIT « NEW ORLEANS « LOS ANGELES 
DENVER 


SINCE 186é¢ 


SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE » 
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I’m Ahead of the Crowd 


Springtime means launching time, and I’m ready to enjoy 
a full season’s cruising this year. All winter ’ve been 
working to make my boat more comfortable. Here’s some 
of the things I’ve done. I’ve installed: 


Two MARINE WINDOWS 
in the forward cabin, 
and one in the galley. 
They let in more air 
and light than you can 
imagine. All metal, 
they can’t warp, stick 
or leak! 


Marine Window, Fig. 5258 


The Finger Tip Operated vac 
CONTROL. It makes docking easy 
when bucking a stiff cross wind 
and tide. Only one finger is re- 
quired to operate the one lever 
which shifts the reverse control, 
and operates the throttle all at 
the same time. Sure—that’s com- 
mon sense laziness! : 
VAC Power Gear Shift 
and Throttle, Fig. 8761 


A REMOTE CONTROL GASO- 
LINE SHUT-OFF. Just a push 
of a little lever near the 
steering wheel turns on or 
off the gas shut-off valve 
at the tank. No more fuss- 
ing with valves in incon- 
venient places. That repre- 
Remote Control Gasoline Shut-off, sents safety and comfort 
Fig 8766 combined! 


All of these items are in the new No. 36W-C Catalog 
which is hot off the press. And, there are many other 
“Dependable” gadgets in it you'll want te know about! 
Your copy of the catalog will be sent at once on receipt 
of 25¢ to cover mailing expense. 


Write for name of your nearest dealer 


Witcox. Crirrenpen 


& COMPANY, INC. 
DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 

















record, with a 326-pound fish taken 
last July by Mrs. Michael Lerner. 

Leo Droughton is another good 
man who makes his headquarters 
at Bimini. Ruby Steinhouser and 
Kenneth Foster, of Palm Beach, 
are always willing to come over. 

Captains O. M. Schubert and his 
Serenade, a fine boat with a fine 
captain, and George M. Stevens 
and his Baby Skylark, are also to be 
recommended. 

If one prefers to go to Bimini 
and play around by himself rather 
that charter a boat, he can go fish- 
ing from the docks or cast from the 
beaches for red snapper, runners or 
jacks, and many other varieties. 





YACHTING 


From the dock where offshore boats 
tie up in Bimini Harbor, I once 
counted eighteen different species. 
Fishermen are welcome to use the 
dock. There are days between 
charters when some of the guides are 
glad to arrange for a whole or a 
half day’s fishing at reduced rates. 

Bimini has been entirely rebuilt 
since the hurricane of last Septem- 
ber which raised such havoc. New 
houses, fish docks and beaches have 
been built or renovated. The fisher- 
man who visits Bimini will find, on 
this Gulf Stream island, so short a 
run from Miami, every arrangement 
that contributes to his comfort and 
his pleasure. 


“Director's” Crew Gets Tahiti Fever 


(Continued from page 77) 


Then, with a nice beam breeze, 
we went on to the Paumotus. Near- 
ing Takaroa, at night, we bore off to 
leave it ten miles or so to windward. 
Dennis called Sheridan on deck at 
midnight: 

“Do you smell what I smell?”’ he 
asked. 

SV ent?’ 

““What?”’ 

“A Chinese bakery!” 

“Right! So, if we can cross the 
bakery with the copra smell of 
Takapoto, we'll have a perfect 
fix!” 

Ten minutes later Dennis yelled 
down his famous pun: “Bakers 
ahead!” 

Next night, we hove to ten miles 
north of Apataki and waited for 
daylight. When it came, we got a 
fix and ran through between 
Apataki and Arutua. By late after- 
noon, we passed close to Kaukura. 
Most of us spent an hour aloft 
looking over the atoll palms into the 
brilliant lagoon where the little 
cutters and outriggers raced like the 
wind between tiny islets. 

We cleared away for the open 
stretch to Tahiti and the wind came 
strong out of the southwest, a dead 
beat. Only 200 miles to the end of it 
and here we caught a beauty right 
ahead. The first windward work in 
over 7,500 miles, or since leaving 
New York! 

For two days we slammed her 
huskiness into it and passed a big 
trading schooner, working up under 
her lee as nicely as you please. The 
first bowsprit-dipping exercise since 
that storm in the Gulf Stream. On 
the last night out, we came about to 
avoid Tetiaroa, an unexplainable 
atoll off the volcanic Tahiti. About 
again at eleven, hoping for this last 
time that Denny’s sights were as 
neat as ever. 

Dawn saw it! Just as a hundred 
poets and a hundred painters had 
seen it before us, just as all the mute 
Tahitians and stokers and gunner’s 
mates and tourists and traders and 


divers and voyagers ahead of us had 
seen it. The island of Tupaupau, and 
old Pomare, the island of song. We 
saw it stand up out of the sea, mag- 
nificent and proud. Orofena and 
Aorai, with the great cleft between 
standing above it all. It was sad 
and happy all at once and we 
cleaned ship in a daze for the hour 
when we would arrive off the pass. 

We edged the reef along the land 
by Captain Cook’s Venus Point, 
where the famous transit of Venus 
was recorded. We passed an out- 
ward bound schooner and dipped to 
her to get the tricolor dipped in re- 
turn. We passed Tahitian fishermen, 
bound up in pareus, fishing on the 
tumbling reef. We waved and they 
waved back. We had come to Ta- 
hiti, where there are no wars and 
Ia Ora Na is the word of the mo- 
ment. We had come to the pass off 
Motu Uta, the old queen’s island of 
song and pleasure, a green.emerald 
of palm anchored by coral in the 
Papeete lagoon. 

A small white launch pushed out 
to meet us. With the pilot flag in her 
bow, with the white-clad French 
pilot in the stern, she came along- 
side. As the pilot took the wheel 
from Sheridan’s hands, we felt that 
the longest part of our journey was 
done. 

Into the harbor we went, our 
motor protesting not, our sails snug 
to boom and yard. At the pilot’s 
instruction, we dropped a load of 
chain and the hook opposite an 
unoccupied berth at the street sea 
wall. As she swung ‘round, we 
brought the stern in to gangplank 
distance and made fast our hawsers 
to old cannon half buried in the 
waterfront lawn. Below, in coral of 
every hue, wheeled and spun every 
gorgeous hued fish in the lagoon. 
Bruce asked George what we were 
going to do next. 

“Get drunk as hell!’ we all 
cried, and the four Rover Boys 
marched down to the yacht club for 
a swift one. 
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U. S. Navy's Newest Aircraft Rescue Boat — a Hickman SEA SLED 


ANNOUNCING... 


3 Custom Built SEA SLED Yacht Tenders 


Hickman is now building for discriminating yachtsmen three outstanding 
Utility Runabout models. Designed for either inboard or outboard power 
and individually custom built throughout, these SEA SLEDS are extraordi- 
narily sturdy and safe . . . fast-moving, easy-riding, easy-handling. An 
all-weather boat well adapted for Yacht Tender service. 


Embodying the very latest Hickman patents, these Runabout-Tenders in- 
corporate the broad cut-away chine areas and the high keel line which 
make possible the amazing performance . . . sustained speed of 46.53 
m.p.h. in heavy seas . . . of the U. S. Navy’s newest SEA SLED, shown 
above. From stem to stern they set a new high standard in small boat 
craftsmanship. 


Delivery 30 days after order. Write for catalog and further information. 








* 


Model 13. — Outboard Utility Runabout Hull. /...... $215 

Model 16 = — Outboard Runabout-Tender Hull....... $425 

Model 16-55 — Inboard Runabout-Tender with Gray 
Phantom 4-55 Motor.............06. $950 


Hickman SEA SLED Motor Boats 


Hickman Sea Sled Co., Inc. 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Trade Mark SEA SLED Res. U. S. Pat. Off. Licensed Under Hickman U. S. Patent 





For the 
PROTECTION 


of 
MARINE 
otras. TIMBER 


CUPRINOL 


Reg. U.S. Pat. 
20 YEARS PROVEN SUCCESS IN EUROPE 


CUPRINOL for WOOD is a liquid, applied like paint by brush, 
spray or dipping, which penetrates the fibres of wood and 
leaves a deposit of organo-metallic salts which are insoluble in 
water and non-volatile. These salts eliminate wet and dry rot 
and fungus growth, and definitely prevent attacks by Gribble, 
Teredo worm and other marine borers and insects. 


CuprRiINOvY 


CUPRINOL is unusually effective as a priming coat under 
copper paint, and in all wooden boat construction, particularly 
along stem and keel sections; also for treatment of wharves, 
floats, boat houses. Can be painted and varnished over. Made 
in “green” and “clear.” Also available, CUPRINOL for 
CANVAS, made in “‘clear”’ only. 





At Hardware and Paint Stores 


Pint 75¢ 
Quart $1.15 
Gallon $3.60 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


CUPRINOL, Inc. 


1190 Adams St., Boston, Mass. 
















































































HETHER you sail the blue waters for pleasure or as a business, the 
dependability of your motive power is of common interest. Whether 
interpreted in terms of pleasure to the yachtsman or cold cash to the 
fisherman — dependability is the first consideration in the choice of 
an engine. 


When a discriminating yachtsman selects an engine, it is only natural 
that he should respect the opinions and profit by the experience of 
those who make boating a business. That is just what happened when 
Eugene Overton, prominent Los Angeles attorney, selected an Atlas 
Diesel for the "DWYN WEN.” 


In commenting on his choice of an engine, Mr. Overton says: “‘I 
urchased the engine, after careful investigation, for two reasons. 
irst, because it was made on this Coast and the service and repairs 

would be more available, and secondly, because | found at this 

time, it was the most popular engine with offshore fishing boats. | 
have found the engine most reliable and extremely ‘economical, 
and your Southern California service most satisfactory." 


The ‘DWYN WEN,” one of the most stately of Southern California 
pleasure craft, is powered by a 3-cylinder 75 h.p. Atlas Diesel which 
was installed in1926. The “‘DWYN WEN” was built in Dartmouth, 
England, and has an overall length of 104 feet and 85 feet at the wa- 
ter line. The beam is 20 feet. With a fuel oil capacity of 450 gallons, 
she has a cruising radius of 800 to 1000 miles. 


Mr. Overton's judgment in the selection of an engine checks with 
that of many other well known Yachtsmen, who have signified their 
preference for the slow speed, heavy duty, Atlas Diesel. Boat owners 
contemplating new craft or a conversion in motive power for relia- 
bility, economy and fire safety, will profit by investigating the per- 
formance records of Atlas Diesels. 


ATLAS IMPERIAL DIESEL ENGINE CO. 
Oakland, California — Mattoon, Illinois 
115 Broad St., New York 


ATLAS IMPERIAL 








Wy lake Chances? 


.»-e WUPLEX costs no more than 
automobile oils promoted 
for marine use 





@ Marine lubrication is far more exacting than that 
required by an automobile. Driving a boat through 
the water is comparable to driving a car up an end- 
less hill. Ordinary good oils are not good enough 
for marine engines. 

The marine industry, as a whole, has found Duplex 
the one outstanding oil for dependable lubrication 
afloat. Forty-six of America’s leading builders specify 
its use. Their experience is ample proof that Duplex 
belongs in your boat. 

Why take chances when Duplex costs no more than 
automobile oils promoted for marine use? Ask for it 
by name at your marine service station. 


3 R E Write for a copy of “Once in a Blue Moon” which gives many new and 
unusual facts concerning the lubrication and operation of your boat. 


DUPLEA 


MARINE ENGINE 


OIL 


ENTERPRISE OIL CO., INC., Established 1884 
158 Chandler St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Keeping Your Boat Abreast of the Times 


(Continued from page 69) 


each boat and rig presents a differ- 
ent problem and one can only gen- 
eralize in an article of this character. 
Great improvement has been made 
in late years in the smaller sized 
winches, and one can be found now 
for almost every purpose, and they 
are being used more and more fre- 
quently in the smaller boats. Thev 
not only get down that last inch 
that counts so much on sheet, hal- 
liard and backstay, but they will 
prevent sore hands and aid tired 
muscles. 

The growing use of stainless 
steel offers many possibilities in ob- 
taining lighter fittings for standing 


rigging, such as turnbuckles, back- 
stay runner tracks, headstay plates 
and blocks. These possibilities should 
be examined carefully and criti- 
cally. Usually, whatever money is 
spent in this direction is well spent. 

And last of all, if you call your- 
self a sailor, lay in one of those little 
sewing kits for working on canvas 
that will come in so handy when a 
stitch in time here or there will 
sometimes save a sail. Usually a 
palm, a few rusty needles and a 
ball of twine is all one will find 
aboard an otherwise well found 
yacht. See that your “ditty bag”’ 
holds more than these. 


The Fate of the Cup Defenders 


(Continued from page 48) 


laid for Sappho returned to Eng- 
land two years later, after being 
“hipped” by Bob Fish, and in May, 
1870, more than retrieved herself 
by trouncing Cambria in three 
successive races in the English 
Channel. 

Tom Ratsey, a few years before 
his death, wrote: ‘Sappho was, in 
my opinion, the most remarkable 
achievement in naval architecture 
the world has ever seen. She had not 
an ounce of ballast outside. Only a 
week before the races with Cambria, 
a dear old aunt of Commodore 
Douglas (he was her protege), came 
down to Cowes and took great inter- 
est in fitting out the yacht. Some 
one told her that Sappho would be 
faster with lead instead of iron 
ballast. Forty tons of lead were sub- 
stituted for forty tons of iron and 
she footed the bill.” 

After Sappho had returned to 
home waters to help Columbia send 
Livonia back cupless, Commodore 
Douglas took her abroad again, in 
1873, and entered her in the Havre 
regatta. When he found that Ash- 
bury was to start Livonia, he with- 
drew his boat because of the Eng- 
lishman’s caustic criticism of the 
New York Yacht Club following the 
1871 match. 

Sappho never returned, but for 
ten years she flew the burgee of the 
New York Yacht Club in the Medi- 
terranean and the private signal of 
her Italian owner, Prince Maffae 
de Sciarra de Colonia of Naples, a 
member of the club. Upon the death 
of the Italian nobleman in 1884, 
Sappho was sold to W. F. G. Wigs- 
ton of Southampton, England, who 
brought her around to the Solent 
the next year but made no attempt 
to race her. Sappho’s last owner 
was George Marvin, who broke her 
up at Cowes in 1887, about the 
same time that one of Bob Fish’s 
big schooners, Enchantress, was 
scrapped there. 


Tom Ratsey wrote in his letter: 
“In Sappho they did not find a 
piece of copper as big as one’s 
finger, a great disappointment to 
the ship breaker as he counted on 
finding a lot of copper fastenings, 
instead of which they were all iron. 
Notwithstanding this, she was 
copper sheathed for over 20 years 
and, for all I know, none the worse, 
so that the old idea that it is not 
possible to copper an iron fastened 
vessel was disproved in her case.” 

Sappho’s owners were: 1868, 
C. & R. Poillon, Brooklyn; 1869, 
William F. Douglas, New York; 
1873, Prince de Sciarra, Naples; 
1884, W. F. G. Wigston, South- 
ampton; 1887, George Marvin, 
Cowes. 


“Madeleine,” 1868—1907 


In the third match for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup, the New York Yacht 
Club officials considered but one 
candidate for defense, having seem- 
ingly perfect confidence in Made- 
leine’s ability to turn back the 
Canadian challenger Countess of 
Dufferin. Following several changes 
in rig and hull, a shift from sloop to 
schooner, being twice lengthened 
and once hipped, Madeleine made a 
cleanup in 1873. Except for her 
victory over Mohawk in 1875, and 
her defeat of the same yacht and 
several other “‘crack’’ schooners, 
such as Rambler, Idler and Dread- 
nought in the Cape May Regatta 
of that year, when she covered the 
40-mile course in 3 hours, 43 min- 
utes, her subsequent performances 
were not impressive. She was trail- 
ing Idler and Palmer when she broke 
down in the annual regatta of the 
New York Yacht Club in the June 
preceding the Cup match, while her 
only competitors in four other races 
before the match were Clio and 
Estelle, in the Brooklyn Yacht Club 
cruise in July. 
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At the Derby —or at any race, any time—you’ll 
find that the sportsmen who know prefer the 
Bausch & Lomb Binocular. Why? Because its 
width of field, brilliant illumination, and rugged 
sturdiness truly make it the world’s finest glass. 
There are eleven models to choose from. Each is 
a welcome companion at the track, for yachting, 
hunting, polo or touring. Send for free 40-page e 
Luxe catalog. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 362 
Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH /& LOMB 
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MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U, S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


BOTTOM - PAINT 


A Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, 
Barnacles and Borers. Has no equal in warm and 


tropical waters as a protection against destructive 
Teredos. 





EMERALD—LIGHT GREEN 
CREAM WHITE 


John G. Alden — I have used your Marblehead Anti-Fouling 
Green Bottom Paint on my own schooners, Malabar I to X, and 
on my better grade yachts. It is most satisfactory both from a 
racing and cruising standpoint. 


Belknap & Paine — We have specified Marblehead Green Bottom 
Paint for all wooden yachts from our design for a number of 
years past, to our entire satisfaction. 


Burgess & Donaldson — Invaluable for racing and cruising. 


Cox & Stevens — Used largely on vessels with which we have been 
connected, and has always given complete satisfaction. 


Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS.; U. S.A. 
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Tune in Singin’ Sam—the 
Barbasol Man—every Monday 
evening over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and 
every Friday evening over 
WLW, Cincinnati. (See your 
local newspaper for time.) 


a regular giant. 


experience. 





Dividends tor 


Barbasol Customers 


The more we make and sell, 
the less it costs us to make 
Barbasol. That’s the way it 
works, according to the Ameri- 
can way of doing business. 


And the less it costs us, the less 
it costs you. That’s the Barbasol 
way of doing business, reduc- 
ing prices when we can. 


So we now announce new low 
prices on Barbasol. Only 25 
cents now for the big 35-cent 


tube—and we have put twenty-five per cent more 
cream in the 50-cent tube. The new fifty-center is 


Remember that Barbasol is the quality brushless 
shave—a product of skilful laboratory work—a 
product constantly improved through 16 years’ 
And now. it costs no more than 
cheaply made imitations. 


Start tomorrow morning to enjoy America’s fa- 
vorite shave. Soften your whiskers with Barbasol 
(no brush, no lather, no rub-in) and then whisk 
*em off with a keen Barbasol blade (5 for 15¢). 


THE BARBASOL COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Her decisive defeat of Countess of 
Dufferin in the two Cup races makes 
her victory over the mighty Mo- 
hawk, the September before, the 
outstanding event in her career. 
With each owner staking $1000 on 
the outcome, Madeleine won by 5 
minutes, 16 seconds, without hay- 
ing to call on any of her handicap 
of some seven minutes. 

The speculative and spectacular 
Garner is said to have lost, in side 
bets on his Mohawk, twice as much 
as he won in the Magic-Comet race 
the year before. Valiant supporters 
of Mohawk, including most of the 
yachting journalists of the day, 
spent many hours and much ink in 
apologizing for the failure of the 
new boat, with her enormous spread 
of canvas, to outsail the smaller 
craft. But one famous writer, 
in the Spirit of the Times, despite de- 
nunciation and ridicule, maintained 
from the day she was launched that 
Mohawk was oversparred. He was 
tragically vindicated when the big 
schooner rolled over in a squall in 
New York Harbor in 1876. Holley 
held that the designer, not the skip- 
per, was responsible for the accident. 

No yachtsman was ever fonder 
of his craft than was John 8. Dick- 
erson of his Madeleine but, although 
he started her in many races, in- 
cluding nearly all the squadron 
runs of the New York and Brooklyn 
Yacht Clubs, he won few races 
except those already mentioned. 
Her last contest was the run from 
Newport to Vineyard Haven on 
August 7th, 1887. 

Madeleine passed out of the 
yachting picture in 1900 to become a 
freighter out of Tampa under sev- 
eral owners, finally degenerating, 
like Magic, into a supply boat for 
the sponge fishing fleet. 

In the summer of 1907 she was 
stripped and hauled up the Hills- 
borough River to go to pieces on a 
mud bank. Jack Hanna sent us a 
picture, taken a few years after her 
abandonment, of her old ribs stick- 
ing out of the river. 

Madeleine’s owners were as fol- 
lows: 1868, Jacob Voorhis, Jr., 
Brooklyn; 1874, John §. Dickerson, 
New York; 1900, John R. Lord, 
Tampa, Fla.; 1901, J. P. Hardee, 
Tampa; 1902, Gillette & Co., 
Tampa; 1904, Zimmerman & Co., 
Tampa; 1905, Greek fishermen, 
Tampa. 


“ Mischief,” 1879—1929 
On the floor of Massachusetts 
Bay, off Graves Light, rests the 
riddled hull of the iron sloop Mis- 
chief, which easily vanquished the 





YACHTING 


poorly rigged wooden sloop Atalanta 
in the fourth match for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup. 

Owners and backers of Gracie 
were never satisfied with Mischief’s 
selection after the trial races of 
October, 1881. They were jubilant 
when the Flint and Earle yacht 
beat both defender and challenger 
in the first Cup race but had little 
to say when she trailed in the second 
event. 

During her first ten years, Mis- 
chief was practically an English 
boat, for her first owner, Joseph R. 
Busk, was unnaturalized when she 
won the Cup, while her subsequent 
proprietors, Hugh D. and Edwin §. 
Auchincloss, neighbors of Mr. Busk 
at Newport, were also English. 

In the early 90’s, Mischief was 
taken over to Boston by Edwin §. 
Linton, of Brooklyn, who had a 
summer residence at Weymouth, 
Mass. She became the flagship of a 
small yacht club in that town at the 
head of tidewater in the Fore River. 
In 1904, under another owner, she 
gained some notoriety when she was 
seized in Nova Scotia on a charge of 
smuggling. She was released and, 
returning to Boston, sailed her last 
race in an Eastern Yacht Club open 
regatta in 1906. 

The next year she was changed to 
a schooner and used as a party boat 
out of Marblehead, dropping out of 
the register as a yacht in 1909 and 
eventually degenerating into a float- 
ing filling station in Boston Harbor. 

In the spring of 1929, she was 
discovered in a most decrepit con- 
dition on a mudbank in the foul 
waters of Chelsea Creek. The oil 
company which owned her readily 
gave her up for a small sum and a 
tug from the nearby Navy yard, 
sent by the new secretary, Charles 
Francis Adams, towed her outside 
the harbor with an escort fleet of 
yachts from twenty clubs. After a 
brief commitment service, a Coast 
Guard crew attempted to blow her 
keel out with guncotton, but the old 
girl never budged. So the cutter 
Mojave ranged alongside and sank 
her by gunfire. 

Mischief’s owners were as follows: 
1879, Joseph R. Busk, New York; 
1884, Hugh D. & Edwin S. Auchin- 
closs, Newport; 1889, Frank T. 
Underhill, New York; 1890, George 
Work, New York; 1892, Edwin 8. 
Linton, Weymouth, Mass.; 1904, 
Harry N. Sparks, Lynn, Mass.; 
1916, J. H. Smith, Marblehead, 
Mass.; 1922, Mayflower Oil Co., 
Boston; 1929, William U. Swan, 
Boston. 

(To be Continued) 
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you Loox FOR A MEASURE or THE weight You Buy 
NOW Look FOR A MEASURE or tHe power You Buy 


UNIVERSAL 





® Back in the days of 
yore you may have bought 

on the basis of a ‘‘scoop of 
this’’ or a ‘‘bag of that.” 
But nowadays, reputable mer- 


the accuracy of a scien- 

tist’s scales .. . and that 
metered power is certified by 
Universal. 


Whether you're looking for a 








chants weigh your purchases 


hae little single cylinder Fisher- 
on scientific, tested scales. 


man or a pair of husky 
And you can buy your power Cruiser Eights, you get this 
the same way when you stick same protection when you 
to Universal. For Universal buy a Universal. Send for 
horsepower is metered with information. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 


Universal 


100% MARINE 


M © Fae R 


312 UNIVERSAL DRIVE 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: 
44 Warren Street, New York City 















E.L.W. CURTIS, SOUTHPORT, CONN., LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 











DIRECTION FINDER and 
RADIO COMPASS 


The modern aid to accurate navigation 
Models for all boats of 30 ft. and up 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Navy Standard Compass — Dialine Compass 
Globe “‘Underlit’” Compass — Yacht Binnacle 


T. S. & J. D. NEGUS, New York Agents 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 
110 CYPRESS STREET 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 








IS YOUR OWN 
“QUEEN OF THE WAVES” 


Protected From Fire, Too? 







A Matthews 
Cruiser 
38 feet 


The 
«Queen Mary”’ , 
1,004 feet 


, = are mobilized for fire-fighting on the “Queen 
Mary”’.And the heavy artillery is a battery of two hundred 
and forty massive cylinders of fire-killing LUX snow-and- 
gas... the largest marine installation ever made. 


But LUX Systems are sensible and vital equipment 
for small boats, too. On your graceful little cruiser or 
runabout a single lightweight LUX cylinder will snuff 
out fire with amazing speed ... It will kill most fires in 
3 short seconds. Since it is operated by controls located 
safely away from the fire, LUX greatly reduces the danger 
to you. 


Moreover, LUX is more economical than. most people 
believe. You can buy a LUX System for as little as 
$60. Self-acting LUX-0-MATIC Systems are,.slightly 
higher. ’ } 


Get this inexpensive, sure fire protection’ for your 
boat. It is not only good business to 
protect your investment, but it is essen- 
tial to protect the lives of those on board. 
Send for free brochure, ‘The Boat That 
Won’t Burn.” Write to 


Walter Kidde & Company 
45 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 






runabouts, 
cruisers, and yachts 


for all sizes of 
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DETAILS 
@ length25’/7”’—l.w.1.22/5” 
e@ beam 8’6’’— draft 2/8” 
@ sleeps 4—sink 
®@ ice box—stove 
@ enclosed toilet room 
@ headroom 5'314” 
@ sail area 300 sq. ft. 
@ dienlacement 7000 lbs. 
® oak kecl and frames 
@ Phil. mahog. planking 
@ 4 cyl. 16 hp. engine 














MATTHEWS 


“SAILER” 


UNQUESTIONABLY the smartest 
single-handed auxiliary cruis- 
ing sloop built today. A husky little 
ship capable of going anywhere — 
easily handled by the youngest sail- 
orman—very snug and roomy. Her 
moderate draft—no centerboard— 








$2595 


afloat at plant 


“anaes cruising in shoal watersand 
er special keel permits ground- 
ing without damage. Send today 
for new illustrated circular. 


THE MATTHEWS co. 


314 BAY SIDE - PORT CLINTON, OHIO 














Dimensions 


L.O.A. 30’ 0” 
L.W.L.25'0” 
Beam 10’6” 
Draft 3'9” 








outside 
sea. 














THE*CASEY 30’ AUXILIARY 


This sturdy small cruising boat can be rigged as a Yawl, 
Ketch, Gaff Rigged Cutter, Marconi Cutter, or even as 
a Motor Sailer with excellent results. The shoal draft 
makes easily accessible many ports that would be im- 
possible for boats of greater draft, yet with 5000 Ibs. of 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED FOR SALE—THEY SELL THEMSELVES 


ballast she is e pleasure to handle in the open 


The illustration shows this standard 30-foot 
boat rigged as a Marconi Cutter probably the 
most efficient rig for the hull, and extremely 
easy to handle. These are ideal boats for 
Southern waters. We ere now building for 
Fall delivery. 


We have one of these boats available for early 
spring delivery. All of the other boats have 
been sold. 


Write us for detailed specifications 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 











YACHTING 
A Voyage to Haiti in the Yacht “Alice” 


(Continued from page 64) 





At Lombardo Cove the native boats were 


rafts fashioned of bamboo 


half buried in the ground, near this 
group of houses. 

On the southern side of the fort is 
a precipice with quite an extraor- 
dinary shaft built in the form of a 
large lime kiln about thirty feet 
deep and perhaps sixteen feet in- 
side diameter, tapering near the 
bottom. This has an entrance from 
the ground near the bottom on one 
side. 

It was really thrilling to stand on 
the remains of the walls of this old 
fort, looking down on the harbor 
200 feet below and out over the 
channel with the forbidding and 
mysterious mountains of Haiti in 
the distance. It took little imagina- 
tion to picture Henry Morgan 
standing on this same spot in 1670, 
looking over his gathering fleet in 
the anchorage. 

Leaving our guide at Port de 
Paix, at 2:25 p.m., we laid our 
course past the western end of Tor- 
tuga.for Great Inagua, with a fair 
wind and no engine, and anchored 
off Mathewstown before daylight. 
Here we presented our Bill of 
Health from Port de Paix, as well as 
some letters we had been asked to 
deliver, and obtained a “Ship’s 
Transire’”’ from the British Com- 
missioner, just as we had done at 
Cat Cay on our arrival from Miami. 
This paper gave us the right to 
cruise ‘in ballast” at our own 
pleasure anywhere in the Bahamas 
without further formalities. 

At 10:15 a.m. we were again 
under way and had a fine sail with a 
NE wind. Our course was about 
NNW for Castle Island, at the en- 
trance to Crooked Island Passage. 
On this run we encountered con- 
siderable current, which set us eight 
or ten miles to leeward. When it 
grew dark, we were barely in sight 
of the light, dead to windward. 
Starting the engine, we had a long 
pull to windward, passing the light 
at 11:00 p.m. With a freshening 


breeze, we laid our course through 
Crooked Island Passage. At 4:00 
a.m. we were abreast of the light on 
the outside of Fortune Island. Here 
we changed our course to NW 4 W 
for South Point, Long Island and, 
with a strong NE trade wind a little 
abaft the beam, were soon out from 
under the lee of Crooked Island. 
We found a rough sea, breaking oc- 
casionally, due probably to the 
current. 

We had agreed to wait until in 
sight of South Point, Long Island, 
before deciding whether we would 
return to Nassau by the smooth 
route to leeward of the Cays or by 
the rougher but quicker route in 
the deep water to windward of 
them. It had been my watch below 
from 4:00 to 8:00 a.m., and break- 
fast was being served. Our silver 
water pitcher was standing on the 
varnished mahogany buffet, free to 
move four or five inches in any di- 
rection; there it remained, never 
shifting throughout our entire cruise 
of 1200 miles, including two cross- 
ings of the Gulf Stream. There was 
nothing in the easy motion of the 
Alice to indicate that a decidedly 
rough sea was running so that, 
coming on deck, you automatically 
held your breath, expecting that the 
next wave would break on board. 
Instead, sea after sea passed harm- 
lessly by. The wind was abeam and 
the centerboard up so that Alice be- 
haved as a buoyant life boat would 
have done, passing easily over one 
after another of the wicked looking 
seas. Only light spray was coming 
on board. When one of the waves 
happened to break close to wind- 
ward, we would be carried a little to 
leeward by the resulting rush of 
water, thus giving her time to pass 
over it instead of standing up to re- 
ceive the blow as a deep draft boat 
would have done. In fact, the be- 
havior of the Alice in rough water is 
a never ceasing wonder to those of 
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GREATER , 
Cruising radius 
per fuel dollar 









Masterpieces 
of Optical Craftsmanship 


The Zeiss Planetarium instrument, which shows so dramat- 

ically the movements of the heavenly bodies, is an example 

of the ingenuity and high craftsmanship embodied in all 
Zeiss instruments. 

The same optical and mechanical perfection are respon- 

* sible for the excellent service you get f sm a Zeiss Binocular. 

Ask your desler The Binoctar model, illustrated, is the ideal marine glass 

toalsoshowyou -—the official service glass of the U. S. Navy and the 

ZEISS IKON favorite of yachtsmen. With its magnification of 7x, it 

CANDID combines an extremely wide field of view and remarkable 














mas uae e ‘ 
CAMERAS brilliance — a night glass without a peer! 
For sale at leading dealers. Write for literature. 


CARL ZEISS, INC., DEPT. TC, 485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 


vith PALMER'S 
NEW OIL ENGINE \ 


The same fuel dollar will carry you twice as 








Make 101 Permanent Boat Repairs far because the new Palmer Oil Engine gives 


wih WATER-PROOF 
PLASTIC WOOD 


Handles Like Putty—Dries to Wood 


End those irritating repair bills when 
boating season comes around by making 
your own repairs easily and permanently— 
with Genuine Plastic Wood—dented stems, 
wood rot, loose bolts, transom rot, loose 
joints, cracks, etc. 

Genuine Plastic Wood is wood in putty form— 
when dry it is hard, permanent w 
that can be sawed, carved or planed. 
Will adhere to any clean, dry sur- 
face, wood, metal, stone, porcelain. 
Can be painted or varnished.. Is 
waterproof and greaseproof. Sold at 
all ship chandlers, paint or hard- 
ware stores. The A. S. Boyle Com- 
pany (Inc.), Cincinnati, Ohio. 


as many or more miles per gallon on com- 
mercial fuel oil than a similar engine gives 
on more expensive gasoline. Furthermore, 
there is no excess carbon formation or crank 
case dilution even when idling or throttled. 
The new Palmer Oil Engine is the same 
weight, size and only slightly higher in price 


than the same engine for gasoline operation. 














Come Up Fo ae 


and See Her... 
IN THREE STAGES OF 
BUILDING! 


SEE the first of the beautiful new 
DAWN “50’s”—sold the middle of 
February — less than 30 days after she 





Send for information about the 

Palmer Oil Engine and other Palmer 

Engines for gasoline operation from 
2 to 150 hip. 





Some features: Optional gasoline or 





was first announced and now rapidly 
nearing completion. Watch the work 
progressing on two of her sisters that 
have since been laid down. One is in 
frame—the other almost completely 
planked. This is a rare opportunity for 
any yachtsman interested in fine boat 
construction and also in the rapidly 
growing trend toward smaller yachts, 
to see the new DAWNS in three stages 
of building. 


Diesel power, twin screws, speeds up to 
27 m.p.h. “Individualized” custom in- 
teriors, to suit owner’s requirements. 
Accommodations for two in crew — six 
to eight in owner’s party. Equally ideal 
for commuting or extended offshore 
cruising and fishing. 

If you are interested in spending a sum- 
mer aboard the country’s outstanding 
small yacht, come up now and see the 
new DAWN “50.” Ten weeks delivery. 


DAWN Cruisers inc. “SQN POINT, NEW YoRK cry 











PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc. 
4 Hathaway Road, Cos Cob, Conn. 
Dealers in All Important Coastal Cities 
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ONLY ONE 
STORAGE BATTERY* 
IS MADE 


oe 
w ORANGE 
On OF THOMAS A EDISON Inc 
Divisti 





kage, no repairs, 
+ on is important—no brea depend- 
Steel construction ance cost. Besides ing ~ 2 to 
virtually no Mitton Steel-Alkaline Battery 


ili e Edison S ‘ 
ramen emote costs least per year 
* Made in U. S.A. 


















TRIMINGHAMS’ 


Polo Shirt and Socks by Allen Solly 


. the products of Allen Solly 
of London are recognized everywhere as the finest quality 

. import within the Empire brings them to you advan- 
tageously at Triminghams’.. . 


Full of masculine character... 


WHEN YOU COME TO BERMUDA: 


RIGHT OPPOSITE THE SHIP 
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Tortuga Island, showing location of the old fort 
and our anchorage inside the reefs 


my guests who have not cruised in a 
light draft boat of moderate beam 
with the ballast inside. 

We were now in sight of Long Is- 
land and the decision of inside 
versus outside had to be made. One 
man was for the rough, ‘outside 
route, but for the rest of us the at- 
traction of 225 miles of smooth 
water, with the anchor down at 
night for good, unbroken sleep, 
proved too strong. So, with a fresh 
fair wind, inside we went, following 
the same route as when outward 
bound except that we spent half a 
day and a night at anchor in the 
splendid harbor at the southern end 
of Norman’s Cay.* 


*See ‘Some Cruises and Harbors 
in the Bahamas” January and Febru- 
ary, 1935, numbers of YACHTING. 


Close to our anchorage at Nor- 
man’s Cay was a sand bar, nearly 
covered at high tide but with shal- 
low banks on its eastern side. This 
is a splendid place to get conchs, a 
staple article of food among the na- 
tives. They are delicious if properly 
prepared and cooked. Two of us, in 
water from waist to breast deep, 
and towing our dinghy with us, col- 
lected thirty or forty in about half 
an hour. These we kept alive for 
days by stringing them on a wire 
and keeping them hung over the 
side when at anchor. 

From Norman’s Cay the next 
morning, a seven-hour sail brought 
us the 45 miles to Nassau where we 
anchored at 2:00 p.m., December 
19th, eighteen days after we had 
left that port outward bound. 


(The End) 


The Midwinter Regatta at Los Angeles 


(Continued from page 55) 


were his first races at her stick. A 
disqualification on Saturday de- 
prived her of second in the series. 
For a boat not in top form Synnove 
did wonders. 

The “Eights” sailed only four 
times, electing not to come out the 
second day. There was not a really 
close contest between the two, 
Owen Churchill’s Angelita winning 
decisively on the three heavy 
weather days and Pierpont Davis’ 
Sanita Maria on the one light 
weather day. The last race was 
shortened to one round when 
Santa Maria’s mainsail was torn 
and she limped in under jib alone. 
Angelita will be another Olympic 
representative. If the wind gods 
hear our prayers for her she may 
become a two-time Olympic cham- 
pion. 

With Olin Stephens at her 
helm, ‘‘Bill’’ Stewart’s new 55-foot 
schooner Santana displayed real 
speed, annexing the Universal Rule 
Class honors. Off the wind, particu- 
larly in reaching, she is a marvel, 
and while she foots very fast on the 
wind she does not look very high. 
However, she is still quite new. It 
was her reaching that won the first 
contest for her after Matt Walsh’s 
45-foot sloop Therobred had led in 
the windward work. The second 


day, which was the light weather 
Saturday in this three-race series, 
it was all Thorobred. This boat was 
not at the starting line in the last 
race and Santana had it all her own 
way against the “also rans,” H. J. 
Barneson’s Francesca, Charley 
Page’s Charmar, and Burton Bald- 
win’s Trade Wind. The last, how- 
ever, took second the first day. 

Paul Lamport won the series in 
the Common Sense Class, defeating 
Sidney T. Exley and Ernest Schoed- 
sack, 

The hard luck boat of the regatta 
was Merle Davis’ Ortie of the one- 
design ‘‘22-squares.”’ Losing her 
mast in the opener, it took until 
Saturday to get her ready. She lost 
that day to Raymond Paige’s 
Catherine II by about two minutes. 
The new mast snapped next day 
just before the start. So now Davis 
faces the future without qualms, 
knowing that fatehasdone herworst. 

The struggle among the “‘Forty- 
Fives’ was truly a hair raiser. Al- 
though Bruce Beardsley showed the 
way home twice out of three with 
his schooner Amorita, he won by 
only a point and a half over three 
boats tied for second place, viz.: 
Kummel, the Beeler-Ivie syndicate; 
Tecumseh, William Walker, and 
Billou, W. Shepherd. 
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BLUDWORTH RADIO DIRECTION FINDERS 


PRECISION NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS 
of unparalleled accuracy and reliability 
SEVEN MODELS FOR ALL CLASSES OF VESSELS 
$190.00 to $1200.00 





Standard 6 
$425.00 


Fisherman 6 
$325.00 


Instrument only 


Several Standard Sixes and Bludworth seagoing 3 Band Radio Re- 
ceivers have been ordered for installation on the new New York 


Yacht Club 32-ft. class. 


For sale only through reliable nautical instrument dealers 
Prices subject to change without notice 


BLUDWORTH, INC. 
79 Fifth Avenue, New York 
A subsidiary of STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO 
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Old Man Joe says: 





‘For smooth, quiet engine and gear opera- 
tion, trust the unfailing reliability of Joes 
Gears. They are the only gears that have 
these two exclusive and vital features.’ (See 
below). 








JOES GEARS DRIVE DIRECT 
1 THRU CLUTCHES Instead of Thru 


JOES ? 


Specialists in REVERSE & REDUCTION Gears 
The Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. 


voorereaimec. GKARS 





JOES GEARS LOCK TIGHTLY TO 
CRANK SHAFT Instead of Driving 
Thru Loose Splines. Patented. 




















MORE FLEETS 


of Cape Cod Boats than those of any other 
builder, will race at yacht clubs, boys and girls 
camps and summer resorts in 1936 

BABY KNOCKABOUT — 18’ 0.a., 5’ 10” beam, 10” draft, 


183 sq. ft. sail area. Able, safe and ie, for class. racing and 
family day sailing. 


VEE 16— 16’ 0.a., 6’ 3”” beam, 12” draft, 153 sq. ft. sail 
area. A modern V-bottom hull, roomy and seaworthy. 


NIMBLET — 15’ 0.2., 5’ 1” beam, 6” draft, 136 sa. ft. sail 
area. Used by boys and girls camps and summer colonies on 
lakes for racing and instruction. 


TERN — 10’ 0.2., 4’ 7” beam, a staunch, flat-bottom, center 
board knockabout, amply big for two adults at....... $98.50 





Consult your local boat dealer 
or write for 1936 catalogue and prices to 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
Wareham Massachusetts 


Cape Cod Boats are proven by their record over 30 years. 
Deliveries since 1919 have averaged nearly 1000 boats a year. 





The VEE 16 
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i A new houseboat 
cruiser built by MATHIS 
for Mr. Joseph M. Cudahy 
of Chicago. 


The WINDLASS and 
HAND DAVIT WINCHES 
are A-E-CO, of course 


Here is an interesting new shoal draft 
Diesel houseboat cruiser designed and 
built by Mathis Yacht Building Company. 


Her powerful A-E-CO Type T, No. 2 
Windlass and Hand Davit Winches will 
contribute their full share to the happy 
hours of cruising ahead of her distin- 
guished owner, Mr. Cudahy . . . Those 
who respect the sea depend on A-E-CO. 


Type T No. 2 A-E-CO 
Windlass.Compact, 
trim, powerful. Close 
centered wildcats. No 
change-over required 
for hand operation. 






















A-E.CO Hand Davit 
Winch. Efficient, self 
locking, furnished 
complete with lead 
sheaves, cable, hook 
and brackets for at- 
tachment. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY, 2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 
matt 
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BE 
UP-TO-DATE 
with this 
complete 






low-cost 

electric 
_light-and- 
power plant 





MODEL D 14 K.w. 





A Kohler Electric Plant costs comparatively 
little to buy and. very little to operate. 
Portable, compact, sturdy, efficient, trou- 
ble-free. Is self-starting, stopping and 
regulating — supplying regular, auxiliary 
or emergency current as needed for lights, 
horns, pumps, winches, radio, refrigerator, 
galley appliances. Easily installed, above 
or below deck. Unaffected by tilts, jolts or 
weather. Can run continuously at full ca- 
pacity. Also matchless for summer cottage, 
ranch house, country home, cabin, camp, 
church, store, filling station, construction 
project, etc. U. S. Government uses thou- 
sands. Models, 600 watts up, A.C. or D.C. 
Prices $265 up, f.o.b. Kohler. Send coupon, 
letter, or post-card. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


Also Planned Plumbing and Heating Equipment 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Send copy of Leaflet Y-4“‘Kohler Electric 
Plants’’ to: 














SHIPMATE RANGES 
Install a SHIPMATE this 
year regardless of what fuel 
you want to burn and put 
your galley range worries 
behind you. Remember too, 
that a SHIPMATE Fire- 
place will give you more 
pleasure and comfort per 
cubic foot of space occupied 
than any other appliance on 
the boat. 

Be sure with a SHIP- 
MATE — the standard gal- 
ley range. 


Full catalog sent upon request 


THE 
STAMFORD FOUNDRY CO. 
Stamford Conn. 


Established 1830 














A regular armada of small craft 
staged some scrappy battles off 
Cabrillo Beach on Saturday and 
Sunday. The winners were: 


Rainbow Class: First, Skipit, 
Bobby Percey; second, Mist, Bud 
Adams; third, Altovo, Bob Todd. 


Skimmer Class: First, Firefly, Sir 
Guy Standing, sailed by Rose Pasel; 
second, Pirate, Morgan Sweeney; 
third, Sledder, Ed Pablan.’ 


16-Foot Restricted Class: First, 
Lark, H. P. Lawhorn; second, 
Ixnay, Frank Thees; third, Borgie, 
B. Stewart. 


12-Foot Restricted Class: First, 
Welakahauo, Cox Birkholm; second, 
Mine, D. M. Callis, Jr.; third, 
Chick, Max Miller. 


In the Snipe and 20-Foot Re- 
stricted Classes protests were still 
unsettled at the time of writing. 

The last two days there were also 
races for power cruisers. Final win- 
ners were: First, Blue Boy, Carl 
Goetz; second, El Perrito, Ben 
McGlashen; third, Cielito, Wesley 
D. Smith; fourth, Companero, Joe 
Fellows, Jr.; fifth, Omard, Charles 





Pansing; and sixth, Penguin, George 
Hanna. 

A race around Catalina on Feb- 
ruary 8th was made a part of the 
regatta. It was sailed boat-for-boat 
in spite of the fact that the largest 
of the fleet of nine windjammers 
was 69 feet long, the smallest 2714 
feet. Howard Hawkes’ ‘‘Twelve” 
Sea Hawk finished first, but was 
disqualified for passing Pt. Firmin 
buoy on the wrong side and for 
fouling Malabar VII. This gave the 
race to Tom Reed’s 61-foot schooner 
Paisano, sailed by Nick Potter. 
Stewart’s Santana, whose challenge 
precipitated the race, was second, 
and Charles Page’s 69-foot ketch 
Charmar was fourth. 

The regatta was sponsored by 
the Civic Regatta Association and 
the Southern California Regatta 
Association. The race committee, 
which really took it on the chin in a 
small power boat leaping about at 
anchor, consisted of James M. 
Webster, Chairman; Erwin Jones, 
Don Hatswell, Ernest George, Ned 
Manning, C. Shepard Lee and M.S. 
Robinson. Bouquets are also due 
the men of the Coast Guard, who 
had their hands full picking up 
disabled craft. 


Tenth Annual Midwinter Regatta 


Los Angeles Harbor, February 12th-16th 
EIGHT-METRE CLASS 


Yacht Owner 


Angelita O. P. Churchill 
Santa Maria Pierpont Davis 


1st Race 2nd 8rd 4th 


Total Final 
5th Points Place 
24% 7% #1 


2% 0 24% #1 
1 1 24% =#1 5% 2 


0 


SIX-METRE CLASS 


Mystery Wm. Bartholomae, Jr. 6 84 5 84% 7 34% 1 
Synnove Al E. Rogers 84% 5 7 6 6 32% 2 
Lanai Bill.Slater 5 6 6 7 4 28 3 
Natad E. Richard Schayer 7 7 8% O 5 27% 4 
Gallant Donald Douglas 4 4 2 2 84 20% 5 
Ripples Wm. Candy 3 3 4 4 .. 8 6 
Ayayay Russell Simmons 2 2 1 5 2. 12 a 
Caprice George Lauder 1 1 3 3 0 8 8 
STAR CLASS 
Win-Blu Bob Ziegler 8 8 8 9 8 41 1 
Turtle Star Jack Keith 10% 5 7 6 9 37% 2 
By-C H. J. Beardslee 6 10% 0 10% 10% 36% 3 
Barbara J__ Streeton Bros. 9 6 6 5 4 72s 4 
Alibi Donald Williams 5 4 5 3 6 23 6 
Sir Salty Douglas Mackinnon 4 9 9 7 0 29 5 
Pollux II Jack Baxter 0 3 10% 8 0 21% 8 
Beatrix N Dr. J. M. Kolisch 7 7 4 4 0 2 7 
Skipper Pritchard 0 2 3 0 0 5 9 
Estrelita Howard Wright, Sr. 0 0 0 2 0 2 40 
COMMON SENSE CLASS 
No. 3 Paul Lamport 34% 2 54% 1 
No. 1 8. T. Exley, Jr. 1 34% 4% 2 
Jamboree ~ Ernest Schoedsack 2 2 3 
22-SQUARE-METRE CLASS 
Catherine II Raymond Paige 24 0 0 2% 2% 6% 1 
Ortie Merle Davis 0 0 0 1 0 1 2 
UNIVERSAL RULE CLASS 
Santana Wm. L. Stewart, Jr. 54% 4 54% 144% 1 
Trade Wind Burton M. Baldwin a ee, 2 
Thorobred Matt Walsh 3 5% 0 84% 3 
Charmar Charles Page 2 1 3 6 4 
‘Francesca H. J. Barneson 0 2 4 6 4 
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112 State St., Boston 





THE 
COMPASS 
OF 
TODAY 


The ‘Spherical’* Compass is rapidly 
replacing the old flat-top type on 
fine private yachts and Merchant 
ships. The Spherical bowl neutral- 
izes the motion of the ship and 
gives a magnified, steady card, 
assuring truer courses and greater 
safety. 


RADIO COMPASSES 
COMPLETE 
NAVIGATING 
EQUIPMENT 
Agents for all charts and 
Government Nautical Publications 


Sales agents for the 
Kenyon Marine Speedometer 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


38 Water St., New York 





























JOY! 


Sheer pleasure is yours when 
you are sure of your lively 
craft. Take that knockdown 
without any apprehension! 


Tiebout Hardware erases 
every shadow of doubt from 
your mind. Our gear can 
stand the gaff! 


When you fit out or build 
come or write to Tiebout for 
deck and cabinet hardware, 
paints, anchors, and special 
fittings for your yacht. 


W. & J. TIEBOUT 


118 CHAMBERS STREET, N. Y. 
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Boat at the end of a season 
with inferior bottom paint 





Boat at the end of a season with 
“BRIDGEPORT BRONZE" 


GUARANTEED 
NON-FOULING 


thruout Entire Season 





On Every Invoice: 


“We guarantee to refund the amount of this 
bill, if at the end of the season there is any 
sea growth on the bottom of the boat, on 
which two coats of our ‘Bridgeport Bronze’ 
Marine Paint have been properly applied.”’ 











“BRIDGEPORT BRONZE” Marine 
Paint costs Jeast because once it is 
applied there is no further expense for 
paint or labor, no hauling out, no loss 
of use, all summer long. No ‘fouling 
means a faster, easier-handled, more 
seaworthy boat. Famous for over 30 
years. Be sure you get the genuine. 


Bridgeport Bronze 


Marine Paint 
Perkins Rouge & Paint Co., Milford, Conn. 








READY FOR 
THE WATER 





@ An Old Town “Dink”’ is 
always at your service. Lash it on 
deck or hang it on davits. Tow it 


' astern if you want. Sturdy wood 


planking is sheathed with seamless 
canvas. Never springs a leak... 
never swells ... never shrinks. . 
never needs calking. 


Ideal for tender-service. A compact 
boat for any job. Different sizes for 
every use. Braced for an outboard. 
Can be rigged for sailing. Write for 
a free catalog showing many mod- 
els and prices. Look at the outboard 
boats, including big, fast types for 
the family. Canoes. Rowboats. Ad- 
dress: Old Town Canoe Co., 264 
Main St., Old Town, Maine. 











Through the Eye of a Cyclone 


(Continued from page 59) 


the end of the anchor chain from 
the locker amidships and bring the 
bight forward over the cat head. 
I sent Einar below to clear the 
chain and, when I had sufficient 
slack on deck, I crawled forward to 
put it in place. There was a bolt to 
be unscrewed and it took me some 
time to do this. What with the fre- 
quent dives of the boat, the driving 
rain and spray which filled my eyes, 
and the unruly chain to hamper my 
movements, it was not so easy. At 
one point the boat made a plunge 
which was deeper than usual. I lay 
flat on the cat head and hung on 
while the water surged about me. 
When it had subsided, somebody 
grabbed my belt. I turned my head 
with a feeling of gratification and 
beheld Einar. But when I saw that 
he had not tied a rope around him- 
self, as I had ordered him to do, my 
gratitude instantly turned into fury 
and I shouted abuse at him. He 
looked at me innocently and came 
nearer, while I saw his lips forming 
a “What?” He had not heard a 
word. 

The sea anchor set, we furled the 
trysail, passing a double set of 
gaskets around the boom. Then, 
lashing the tiller amidships, I let 
the boys go below while I remained 
on deck to watch the boat. As I had 
feared, the sea anchor proved of 
little avail in keeping the ship head 
to wind. It is evident that there 
must be a considerable difference 
between the drifting speed of the 
ship and that of the sea anchor if 
the latter is to serve its purpose. 
Therefore, sea anchors are useful 
only to comparatively light ships 
which drift rapidly. The Sandefjord, 
almost broadside to wind and sea, 
did not drift much faster than the 
sea anchor, even though I paid out 
as much as 60 fathoms of chain. I 
was not greatly disappointed; in 
fact, I would have been astonished 
if it had been otherwise. But I no- 
ticed that the tremendous force of 
the gale gave the boat an average 
list of rather more than 20°, which 
seemed to make her less exposed to 
the crushing onslaughts of the seas. 

I hung an oil bag to windward. 
Having no storm oil on board, I had 
filled it with linseed oil diluted with 
a little kerosene. It had no effect 
whatever on the sea except that it 
gave the flying spray a flavor. Then 
I went below. 

It was seven o’clock and the 
barometer registered 29.1 inches, 
while the hand of the instrument 
kept swinging to and fro with the 
rolling of the ship like some crazy 
pendulum, as much as a quarter of 
an inch at a time. And still the glass 
continued to sink. Sink? Oh, it fell 
as if the bottom had dropped out 
of it. At 8:00 a.m. it showed 28.7 
inches. Four-tenths of an inch 
within one hour! Has ever such a 





fall been registered, I wonder? The 
gale had risen to such incredible 
force that it is useless for me to try 
to describe it. The boat was heeling 
at an average angle of 30°, which is 
further than I have ever sailed her 
over —further, in fact, than I 
would have deemed it possible to 
force her over with her rigging. But 
there she was at an angle of 30°, 
shaking convulsively with the pres- 
sure of the gale against her bare 
poles. 

We sat in the little cabin, steady- 
ing ourselves with hands and feet 
against the violent motion of the 
ship. The water, which seemed to 
penetrate the hull everywhere, 
rushed hissing over the floor, spray- 
ing everything to leeward. Every 
time the boat tumbled over, a tor- 
rent of rusty bilge water shot into 
the lee bunks through the air holes 
in the lining beneath the deck, 
ruining bedding and clothing. Now 
and then a deluge of water came 
splashing down the companion 
through the closed hatch. The cabin 
was a dreary place just then. And, 
withal, we tried to look cheerful 
because it is considered right and 
proper to meet death composedly. 
Even if you have hours in which to 
prepare your mind, hours of dread- 
ful expectation, hours in which to 
realize what a gruesome experience 
you will have to go through. Well, 
what could we expect but to drown 
like rats in a cage? That is not a 
pleasant prospect. It gives you a 
sinking feeling, it makes you suspect 
your fellows’ composure as well as 
your own, and it makes the 
most commonplace remarks sound 
strangely absurd. Was it fear? I do 
not know. But of one thing I am 
perfectly certain, that I was hor- 
ribly afraid of showing fear. 

The barometer kept on falling. 
Incessantly the combers raced by, 
their thunderous roar resounding 
through the quivering planks of the 
ship and filling the cabin with an 
abominable noise. Sometimes a sea 
would hit the boat with a hard 
bang like the report of a big gun, 
like an explosion. We looked at each 
other. Had anything happened? 
No, not this time. Not yet! 

Suddenly, the anchor chain ran 
out with a loud rattle. The brake 
and pawl on the windlass had car- 
ried away. We rushed into the for- 
ward cabin and made a grab at the 
flying chain. Fortunately, we man- 
aged to catch it without suffering 
any damage but some broken nails’ 
and bleeding fingers. When we had 
taken three turns of the chain 
around the mast and lashed it, the 
chain was once more secure. But it 
had given us a start. If we had not 
succeeded in stopping it, the chain 
would have torn out the chain pipe 
and broken up the deck. It gave us 
something to talk about and we 
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WY) 
mater of CONFIDENCE 


Did you ever hear of an 
owner who did not have 
absolute confidence in his 
Murray & Tregurtha engine? 
Do you realize what our 45- 
year reputation for producing 
dependable engines means to 


you? 


Till the end of time, con- 
fidence in an engine will 
always be the supreme desire 
of a yachtsman. The pleasure, 
the comfort, the safety of 
your guests, your family and 


yourself are dependent on it. 


Don't take chances. Select a 
dependable Murray & Tre- 
gurtha fuel-oil or gasoline 
engine. You will have con- 


fidence in it. 


Write for descriptive folders 





Model OC-6 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA, INC. 
North Quincy, Mass. 
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THE CASEY 36’ 
AUXILIARY 


The finest stock boat of the year! 


Dimensions: + 
L.O.A. 36’-0” 
L.W.L. 26’-814” 
Beam 10’-6” 
Draft 5’-0” 

3’-10” 























A quality product 


Graceful sheer, beautiful ends, sym- 
metrical appearance, efficient sail plans, 
grand accommodations, either keel or 
shoal draft models, priced right — in 
fact everything you can wish for in a 
yacht of her size. 

A variety of sail plans are available. 


YOU CANNOT BUY A FINER 
BOAT FOR THE MONEY 
Write for particulars 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 


Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE— THEY SELL THEMSELVES 














“TIMORE COPPER PA!" 





Specify 


REGATTA 
COPPER BRONZE 
for your boat this year 


It is the perfect coating for 
bottoms of yachts—whether 
sail or power — produces a 
hard, smooth surface for rac- 
ing combined with unsur- 
passed antifouling qualities. 


Manufactured by 


BALTIMORE 
COPPER PAINT CO. 
Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
24 Bridge St. New York 














discussed the question in broken 
shouts, trying to drown the hellish 
noise about us, the shrieking, bang- 
ing, whistling, howling and thunder- 
ing, which made. our ears ache 
acutely and prevented us from for- 
getting even for a second the posi- 
tion we were in. Perhaps our shouts 
only added to the discomfort of that 
fiendish concert. 

Once in a while we would fall into 
gloomy silence and just sit there 
listening to the disturbing thunder 
about us and wait, wait for the in- 
evitable to happen. One square hit 
from any of those seas would smash 
the boat to firewood. But then I 
would rouse myself and order the 
boys to bail out the water or do 
some other equally Sisyphean labor, 
while I went to tap the falling 
barometer, made some sober entry 
in my log or took a peep through 
the companion hatch at the narrow 
circle of colorless violence and con- 
fusion in which our boat was be- 
ing tossed helplessly about. 

The wind had been gradually 
hauling round by way of east, caus- 
ing the sea to become more pre- 
cipitous than ever. At 8:00 o’clock 
the hurricane blew furiously from 
northeast. Hardly a quarter of an 
hour later, the wind suddenly 
dropped to the force of a strong 
breeze. Unsteadied by any sails, 
our boat started a mad witches’ 
dance, the like of which, I fer- 
vently hope, I shall never experi- 
ence again. We had come into the 
eye of the cyclone. Sometimes we 
lost our footing and were thrown 
about the cabin. 

I opened the companion hatch. 
Above us blue patches of sky were 
showing between rapidly moving 
clouds. Shortly after nine, the 
barometer reached its minimum of 


Silence, 


28.5 inches but the subsequent rise 


.was barely -perceptible until ten 


o’clock, when the hurricane re- 
turned with increased force from 
the opposite direction, west, with 
an explosive outburst of torrential 
rain. Although this onslaught was 
as bad or worse than anything we 
had had before — and I knew that 
the confused, crosswise sea would 
be exceedingly dangerous — still, 
my confidence was coming back. 
We were having the worst of it now 
and things were bound to improve. 
If we could only live through the 
next few hours, there was every 
chance that we would survive. I 
went about preparing a midday 
meal. When it was ready, we were 
still afloat although we had shipped 
several heavy seas from to leeward. 
Our dinner was quite cheerful and 
we ate it with hearty appetites. 
The glass was rising rapidly. At 
1:00 p.m., it registered 29.5 inches. 
As yet the hurricane raged with 
undiminished force but shortly 
after two it began to moderate. Be- 
fore sundown we hove in half of our 
anchor chain and in the morning 
we stowed the remainder and made 
sail, the wind having abated to a 
fresh westerly breeze during the 
night. Naturally, the sea ran high 
for a while, but the danger was over 
this time. We went about our work 
quietly, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The word danger had not 
been mentioned. It is not used at 
sea. 

Of the sea anchor we saw no 
trace. It had been torn away, which 
was just as well, because the cat 
head had split with the strain and 
the bolts were bent out of shape. 
Of what would have happened if the 
cat head had carried away, I do 
not care to think. 


Please! 


(Continued from page 51) 


Water lines leading from sea 
cocks to the engine must also be 
carefully watched. In the case of 
water pipes, this-is simple as a 
short length of the proper grade of 
rubber hose between sea cock and 
the piping on the engine provides 
not only the required flexibility 
but also prevents transmission of 
sound through this piping to the 
hull. 

Fuel lines are another matter. 
Ordinary rubber is not satisfactory. 
Both gasoline and Diesel fuel are 
solvents for rubber. Special fuel 
lines of a non-soluble synthetic 
rubber compound can be obtained 
today and are used by the majority 
of motor car manufacturers. Flexi- 
ble metallic tubing can also be ob- 
tained in sizes and lengths suitable 
for marine installations. Lubricat- 
ing oil lines carried to oil coolers or 
tanks mounted outside of the motor, 
are best made of flexible metallic 
tubing. 


Bridge deck controls for a rubber- 
mounted engine were somewhat of 
a problem until the last year. We 
are now able to obtain throttle 
controls similar to those used on 
the multiple engine aeroplanes. 
With these controls there is no va- 
riation or flutter of the throttle 
once it is set in a given position 
from the bridge, no matter how 
the engine moves around on its 
mounting. With the ordinary bell 
crank and lever type of throttle 
control from the bridge, great care 
must be taken to make certain that 
the movement of the engine does 
not cause a throttle flutter. Con- 
trol of the reverse gear from the 
bridge by a series of pipes, rods or 
tubes may create disagreeable noises 
and vibration due to shaking of 
these rods by the movement of 
the engine on its mountings. For- 
tunately, a new mechanism is now 
on the market which requires only 
three simple low-tension electric 
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STANDING ALONE 
the only 18-year-old whiskey /f 

onthe market, bottledin bondat 
the original distillery, by the 

original distiller, under su- 
pervision of the United 
States Government. 


Made by Glenmore 
Largest Distillery in 
N K hy 














One of the few famous hotels 
in America—One of the great 
Hotels of the World—offering 
a traditional hospitality —a 
distinguished cuisine —and 
every modern comfort for 
travelers. 


Rates begin at $3.50 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mar. 


Booking Offices in 
New York: 11 W. 42nd St., Longacre 5-4500 
Pittsburgh: Standard Life Bidg., Court 1488 
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FURNANS 
Auxiliary Cutter 


Dimensions: Power 
L.O.A.. 28" 0” Universal 
| aoaged * al Utility Four 
Draft.... 4’ 6” 15-20 h.p. 
/ 





























HE Furnans 28’ auxiliary is one of 

the most popular boats of her size 
and more of these smart craft will beseen 
in and around Buzzards Bay and Vine- 
yard Sound during this season. With 
several innovations in this year’s model 
the demand has increased but we are still 
able to offer one of these boats for May 
delivery at the attractive price of $3,500 
in the water at Fairhaven, Mass. Price 
includes motor, propeller, sails, electric 
lights, handling gear, etc., ready for sea 
except for personal equipment. 


FURNANS YACHT AGENCY. Ine. 
P. O. Box 713 New Bedford, Mass. 











FITTING OUT... 


WHETHER your boat is for off- 
shore or day cruising you study 
each detail of equipment. And 
your food supply deserves the 
same careful choice. 


Take along the best. Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes have plenty 
of nourishment for seagoing 
appetites and they’re ready 
to serve. No fuss. No cook- 
ing. No bother. 


Always oven-fresh in the 
heat-sealed WAXTITE inner 
wrapper. Made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 


Nothing takes the place of 


Kelloggs 


CORN FLAKES 





wires between the bridge and the 
motor to control the reverse gear 
mechanism completely. 

So far we have dealt only with 
the main engine but it must be 
remembered that all auxiliary ma- 
chinery, such as motor-driven gen- 
erators, electrically-driven pumps, 
refrigerating machinery, fans, bilge 
pumps, air compressors and the 
thousand and one small machines 
carried by the motor yacht of mod- 
erate size are all capable of produc- 
ing noise and noticeable vibration. 
Gear pumps are often offenders in 
this respect, particularly when the 
gears are worn. All auxiliary ma- 
chinery can be mounted on one or 
the other of the various forms of 
sound-deadening and _ vibration- 
dampening mountings previously 
noted. All piping leading to and 
from auxiliary machines should 
have flexible insulating sections of 
the proper material. 


Even with all the precautions 
we have noted, a bridge deck placed 
close above a modern high com- 
pression motor will act as a sound- 
board unless properly insulated. 
Several new forms of insulating ma- 
terial have been developed within 
the past few years. The require- 
ments of the broadcasting studios 
and the research made possible by 
the huge funds at their disposal have 
resulted in great advances in this 
line. In general, these sound-dead- 
ening linings, which may be placed 
under the decks and on the bulk- 
heads of the engine spaces, com- 
prise a moderately thick, rough, 
compact fibrous material whose 
surface is pierced with many closely 
spaced small holes, almost but not 
quite going clear through the thick- 
ness of the lining. This material is 
easily applied by any amateur and 
its effect in silencing motor noises 
must be experienced to be believed. 


Some Motor Boating News and Views 


(Continued from page 67) 


the Union. He predicts that the re- 
sult will be favorable and that, for 
the first time in history, all motor 
boat racing throughout the world 
will be on a standardized basis. 

Other important points of pre- 
vious international dispute have 
also been cleared up. Led by Gar 
Wood, the American members of 
the Harmsworth Race Commission 
proposed to the Royal Motor Yacht 
Club and the other British mem- 
bers of the Commission, a number 
of changes in the rules which have 
been accepted. From now on each 
country in a Harmsworth race will 
be represented by only one boat 
instead of the three previously al- 
lowed. A boat which breaks down 
in one heat will not be permanently 
disqualified but will be allowed to 
start in subsequent heats. It is 
permissible now for the race course 
to cross international boundary 
lines instead of being confined to 
the waters of one country. In other 
words, the next race may start in 
front of the Detroit Yacht Club on 
the Detroit River and run around 
Belle Isle into Canadian waters. 

Jean Dupuy, the young captain 
of the French outboard team, win- 
ner of last year’s initial race for the 
Spreckels Trophy and recently de- 
posed holder of the world’s out- 
board record, is to take part in the 
ninth annual Albany to New York 
marathon with his Class X boat. 

I have just received word from 
the I.M.Y.U. that the remarkable 
outboard record made by young 
George Coleman, Jr., of Miami, 
Okla., last September, has been 
recognized as a world record. This 
mark, of 69.38 statute miles an 
hour, was the average of two one- 
mile trials in one of which Coleman 
went over 70 miles an hour with his 
Class X outboard. The record he 


smashed was 65.21 miles an hour. 

At this writing four excellent 
regattas have been held in Florida 
and one on Salton Sea, California. 

In the southern events, the num- 
bers of boats engaged, especially 
outboards, has not been equal to 
that of some other years but the 
quality of the competition has been 
very high, particularly in the 225- 
cubic-inch hydroplane class. Be 
sure to watch this class during the 
coming season. There is no question 
but that it is the most promising 
single group of racing motor boats 
in the world. Already 43 have been 
built in this country. They will take 
part in twenty to thirty regattas 


- this year and will wind up their 


season with a championship series 
during the President’s Cup Re- 
gatta at Washington, in September, 
between the season’s ten leading 
point scorers, for the trophy pre- 
sented to the A.P.B.A. by John 
Charles Thomas. As the points 
stand now, Mr. Thomas himself is 
leading but there are twenty or 
more Northern ‘225” owners who 
could not get to Florida but who are 
ready to pounce upon him in forth- 
coming races up here. 

The March first date passed 
without a Harmsworth challenge. 
Maybe we shall have a race next 
year. Here’s hoping. Other inter- 
national contests this year depend 
more or less upon the whims of 
those who are trying to plunge the 
world into war. Well, in the next 
war the commanding general is 
going to call his orderly and say, 
“Go get Captain Sutton. I want 
him to tell us how to win this war.” 
Presently the orderly will return, 
salute smartly and say, “Sir, Cap- 
tain Sutton is nowhere to be found. 
He was in a couple of wars but this 
time he’s gone fishing.” 
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WITH 
COCKTAILS 


For an appetizer, 


serve canapes 
made with deviled 
Smithfield Ham, 
Virginia's prized 
delicacy. Made 
from real peanut- 
fed hams. Smoky 
with applewood 
and hickory,spiced 
to a queen's taste. 
Packed in conven- 
ient glass jars. Try 
the new economy 


*F.P.V. (First Pigs of Virginia) 


AMBER BRAND 
Deviled 


Smithfield 
Ham 














First to Make Parachute 
Spinnakers in America 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Inc. 


Sail Manufacturers 
Established 1790 


City Island, New Pork City 


Telephone: Clty Island 
8-1012, 1013 




















HAVE YOU REQUESTED SAMPLES 
OF GOODRICH GILTEX FABRICS? 


Last month The B. F. Goodrich Company 
and The Gill Corporation announced the 
production of Goodrich GILTEX Fabrics 
—the new waterproof, long-wearing 
fabrics that are ideal for sail covers, awn- 
ings, curtains, upholstery and many other 
uses on board a yacht. 

The large number of requests for sam- 
ples we have received indicates the 
great need for these unique fabrics. 

Goodrich GILTEX Fabrics successfully 
resist the elements of nature. They are so 
completely impregnated with Koroseal, 
an element-defying resin, that every 
fibre is entirely protected against de- 
terioration. No rubber or oil in any form 
is used. Goodrich GILTEX Fabrics will 
add greatly to the appearance and pro- 
tection of your boat. 

Whatever your canvas problems this 
Spring, make no decision until you have 
seen Goodrich GILTEX Fabrics. 


Write for samples and descriptive folder 


Ask your architect or sailmaker about 
Goodrich GILTEX Fabrics. 


THE GILL CORPORATION 
Exclusive distributors of 
Goodrich GILTEX Fabrics 


238 Main Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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Four Gar Wood boats attracted attention at the Los Angeles Motor Boat and 
Aeroplane Show. They were displayed by the South Coast Boat Building Co. 
and the Walton Hubbard, Jr., Co., Gar Wood distributors 


New Battery Charger and Radio 


| be 1925, while second in command of the MacMillan arctic expedition, 
Commander Eugene F. McDonald presented radio sets and a supply of 
dry batteries to a number of officials and missionaries along the coasts of 
Greenland and Labrador. As the batteries gave out, however, the sets be- 
came useless and their owners set up a cry for battery replacements. 

At last Zenith Radio Corporation engineers have solved the problem of 
eliminating dry batteries and of keeping a storage battery charged to run 
the new radio receiver developed by the corporation. The first solution was 
a small windmill-operated generator, and many of these are in use in out of 
the way places. Now the Zenith engineers have produced a new set that 
covers not only American stations but short wave and foreign ones as well. 
The battery drain is only 1.7 amperes for the domestic set and 2.2 for the 
one that receives both domestic and foreign stations. The set uses an auto- 
mobile or marine type storage battery and no A, B or C dry cells. 

Now ‘‘Homepower” has been developed. It is a 150-watt generator 
driven by a &% hp. gasoline engine which runs for six hours on a couple of 
quarts of gasoline. It is small and compact, so that it may be stowed away 
in a corner, and runs from four to six 25-watt 6-volt lamps. A bilge pump 
may be run by a belt from a pulley on the “‘Homepower.”’ 


+ + + 


New President of Murray & Tregurtha, Inc. 


A’ THE recent annual meeting of Murray & Tregurtha, Inc., David M. 
Bennett was elected president and general manager. He joined the 
organization in 1930, at which time he handled installation work. Since 
then he has been, successively, sales engineer, sales manager, general 
manager and now president. 

At the same meeting, Clarence P. Rounds, who has been with the corpo- 
ration for seventeen years, was elected treasurer. 


ot 


A Preservative for Wood and Fabrics 


RY rot and mildew are two of the sailorman’s most insidious enemies. 
Now, however, these two bugbears are on the defensive. A new pre- 
servative known as Cuprinol, the invention of a Danish scientist, is re- 
ported to give complete and permanent protection from them. Cuprinol is a 
liquid containing organo-metallic salts of zinc and copper which penetrate 
the fibers of wood and textiles and form a protective coating insoluble in 
water and non-volatile. It is applied like paint, with brush, spray gun or by 
dipping. Wood coated with Cuprinol may be painted, varnished or stained. 
In fact, Cuprinol acts like a priming coat. 

It has been used in Europe for twenty years or more with success, both 
afloat and ashore. Sails protected by it, the manufacturers declare, may be 
stowed wet with impunity. For use on wood, it is manufactured in two 
colors, green and clear; for canvas, it is supplied in clear only. It comes in 
cans, ready for use, and is not to be heated, diluted or treated in any way. 
American distribution is by Cuprinol, Inc., 1190 Adams St., Boston, Mass. 


YACHTING 
THE FAMOUS SKANEATELES 
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TODAY'S GREATEST 


SAILBOAT VALUE 
COMPLETE AND KNOCKDOWN 


A fine 16-foot class racer and all- 
round sailboat with active national 
class organization. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE STAR 
CLASS TO DEVELOP STAR SKIPPERS 


One design classes are a specialty and 
we have Snipe as well as a wide variety 
of other models, including rowboats. 


SKANEATELES BOAT 
AND CANOE CO., INC. 


founded 1893 
SK ANEATELES, N. Y. 








Wire 
Splicing 


R. SCOT SKIRVING 





e A descriptive book 
on wire splicing for 
the amateur as well 
as the professional 
yachtsman. 


e A knowledge of 
wire splicing is be- 
coming increasingly 
important on board 
most boats today. 


Illustrated 
Price $1.00 Net 


TO BE PUBLISHED APRIL 10th 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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IN our YARD Owners and cap- 
tains find that early fitting out 
has advanced about six weeks 
due to the fact that the B Shed, 
just off the turntable, forms a 
wonderful shelter. They have 
taken advantage of this wind- 
break and will enjoy a longer 
season. 

While we are not brokers, you 
may find for sale at the ‘“‘Mid- 
way Yard’’ between New York 
and Boston just the yacht you 
are looking for. 


PEIRCE > KILBURN, INC. 
New Bedford, Mass. 














IS HERE 
WITH A 
WELCOME FOR YOU 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


Nature and Neptune will 
try to outdo us in playing 
host, but our chef is more 
than their match. The 
health baths, sunny Ocean 
Decks, seaside lounges, 
concerts, varied amuse- 
ments will help make the 
pleasantest moments 
those spent within these 
friendly beachfront hotels. 

$7.50 up, Chalfonte, $8 up, 
Haddon Hall, single, Amer- 
ican Plan. $5 up, Haddon 
Hall, single, European 
Plan. Low weekly rates. 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


ATLANTIC CITY 








Valspar at the Show 


i how Valspar is specified and used by professional boatbuilders as 
well as amateur owners, was shown by several exhibits at the Motor 
Boat Show in New York not long ago. The boats that probably take more 
punishment, as far as paint and varnish are concerned, are the little craft of 
the Frostbite Classes. At the booth of the Fairfield Boat Works, of Green- 
wich, Conn., was shown the international champion Confusion, a smooth 
planked dinghy beautifully finished inside with Valspar. The Anchorage, of 
Providence, R. I., displayed one of the well known 10-foot Dyer Dinks, a 
Class D boat also finished with Valspar. 

Hubert Johnson, of Bay Head, N. J., noted builder of sea skiffs, often 
tests-his boats in the open ocean. He uses Valspar as the finish that can 
“take it” along with his boats. 

The attractive boat shown by Luders Marine Construction Co. was also 
Valsparred, as were several others on display at the Palace. 


+ + + 


The Covic Diesel 


HIS high speed, light weight Diesel, manufactured abroad for several 
years, has now been introduced to the American market. It is a 2- 
cylinder, horizontal, opposed 4-cycle Diesel of the solid injection type, 
3 9/64” bore and 3 15/16” stroke. The speed range is from 500 to 1800 
r.p.m. and the horse power developed is 15-18. At the normal service set- 
ting, the fuel consumption is from .38 to .40 pounds per b.hp. hour. The 
crankcase is of non-corrosive salt water resisting aluminum alloy. Oil and 
water passages are cast integral and cleanout doors are fitted under each 
cylinder. Removable liners are fitted to each cylinder. Crankshaft is of the 
built-up type with large pins, running on oversize roller bearings. It is fully 
balanced before assembly. Pistons are of cast iron and valves of special 
alloy steel. Camshaft is of steel, hardened and ground, double chain driven 
from crankshaft. Circulating pump is of the gear type and fuel pump is 
Bosch. Twelve-volt electric starter is furnished if desired. 
The engine is 1914” high, 19’”’ long and 30” wide. Its weight is 280 
pounds. 


+ + + 


The Northill Anchor 


Tas revolutionary folding anchor was developed by John K. Northrop, 
aeronautical engineer, to enable flying boat and seaplane operators to 





The Northill anchor folds into a small space 


save weight and stowage space. Following three years’ tests and research 
by its designer, the anchor is standard equipment on Pan American Air- 
ways’ flying boats. 

Its effectiveness is due primarily to its fluke and it is claimed that the 
point of the fluke will penetrate and hold in the hardest bottom, regardless 
of the light weight of the anchor. The same basic parts that have been used 
for centuries in anchors are incorporated in the new one, redesigned and 
scientifically proportioned. The stock and arms are at the same end of the 
shank. The pointed fluke buries itself readily, yet cuts itself out at the 
slightest pull directly from above. 

The Northill anchor is built of high tensile steel, either stainless or 
chrome molybdenum, and arms and stock fold up against the shank when 
not in use. One man can readily handle the heaviest anchor in the line. 
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STARTLING 
NEW 
BOAT 

INVENTION! 


@ Unbelievably low operating cost 
brings the whole world to your boat 
wherever you are. Startling new radio 
invention—no dry ‘‘A’”’ batteries—no 
“B” batteries—no ‘‘C’”’ batteries—no 
dry batteries at all—no storage bat- 
tery sent out for charging. Superior 
results ... does away entirely with the 
need for dry battery replacements. 
Lowest cost on record. 


New Power Drive” radio— 


» No More Run-Down 
Batteries 


At last—the result of 20 
years’ research, a trou- 
ble-free radio especially 
built for boats, camps, 
cabins, trailers,farmsand 
country places without 
electric power. Works 
perfectly anywhere. Un- 
believably low cost of operation .. . made 
by Zenith . . . oldest established radio 
manufacturer in U.S. A. 





For the first time on small and 
medium sized watercraft— Europe, 
South America or the Orient... 
every day or your money back... 
and all American stations . . . entertain- 
ment... weather reports... planes... 
ships at sea . .. police, etc. 

Works just like the finest city sets. Clean- 
clear, far or near reception. Made in 4 
standard models and 3 special compact boat 
models, installable in extremely small 
space, permitting single, or matched twin 
speakers to be used any place, including 
on deck. 


Why buy a makeshift? This radio is built 


for boats . . . designed by yachtsmen for 
yachtsmen. 
HOMEPOWER=Runs Radio 


and Lights 


—with this new, 
f startling, inexpen- 
aw Sive, compact, 6- 
, volt, 150-watt elec- 
te tric light power 
plant. Only 22 
inches long. Works independently of your 
boat engine. Runs six hours on 2 quarts of 
gas. Stows anywhere. Can be moved about. 
Solves the problem of keeping battery 
charged for cabin and anchor lights when 
not under way. Eliminates starting trou- 
bles for good. Always a quick start from 
anchorage with a fully. charged battery. 
Runs bilge pump and all kinds of small 
devices from pulley, too. 

You've never heard of anything like this. 
It’sstartling, amazing. Send the coupon be- 
low. Special unheard-of low price,when pur- 
chased with Zenith Boat Radio. $39.95 


FREE TRIAL 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 










3620 Iron St., stg 1013, Chicago 


| Without obligation, send me new catalogue 
and introductory free trial offer on the new | 
| Zenith Long Distance Boat Radio. 


| 
ic hic glee es ef 
a Raadahumes es oo 


City Pre . Stale. 





LONG DISTANCE 


BOAT RADIO 
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Jor 
Greatest Driving Power, 


Strength and Durability 


Specify 
IMPORTED EGYPTIAN 
COTTON YACHT DUCK 

Made in England 


SOLD THROUGH SAILMAKERS ONLY 


LLL 


De GRAUW, AYMAR & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 






















Reeord Fish 
Are Taken 
On These 
Great Lines 


New 182-lb. world’s record 
sailfish, taken by Judge Louts 
p . Myers, off Cape San 
a Lucas, Mexico, last Decem- 
ea ber, using an Ashaway Line. 


ves equipped 
for success with 
bells on when rigged 
nA for sea angling 
with an Ashaway 
Original Cuttyhunk or 
Ashaway Zane Grey 
deep-sea fishing line. 
hese two world’s 
most famous salt- 
water lines have taken most 
of the world’s record great 
game fish. 


Best obtainable Irish linen, 
twisted and hand laid by the 
best men experts of the 
Crandall linemakers, famous 
for over 100 years. Guaran- 
; teed equalized tension gives 3 
eadceccwaecid lbs. wet- aoe nein in every 

= thread — any size you 
choose from 6 — up. Length to suit 
capacity of your reel. 


NEW TAPERED SEA LINES 


A 1936 new y development — the 
new Zane Grey tapered lines 
with thicker, stronger section on 
the “landing” end of the line 
where strength is needed most, 
soees to a smaller long level 
gize for the rest which permits 
the reel to hold plenty. 


Buy Ashaway sea angling 
lines at your tackle dealers. Be 
sure to get the genuine, for high- 
est dependability and lo _ 
service. For 1936 Ashaway 
wine 1 write Neg 4 tie 

ine Mfg. Co., Box 616, 
Ashaway, Rhsde Island. 





FISHENG 


LineES 






















a.c.f. Cruisers Sold 


r! B. CHAPMAN, manager of the Motor Yacht Department of the 
¢ American Car and Foundry Company, announces that an a.c.f. 26- 
foot “Roamer,” powered with a Chrysler Ace direct drive engine, has been 
shipped to France. She was bought by Theobald M. Quinn, of Paris, and 
will be on display at the coming Nautical Show there. 

Henry Faurot, of Chicago, IIl., and Nokomis, Fla., has recently taken de- 
livery on an a.c.f. 32-foot “Wanderer,” powered with a pair of Chrysler 
Ace direct drive engines. The boat has been named Catherine F and is now 
being used in Florida waters. 

Mrs. Christine Payne has recently taken delivery in Florida of an a.c.f. 
26-foot ‘‘Roamer,’”’ powered with a Chrysler Ace direct drive engine. The 
boat has been named Macrisan. 


“Imp Il” Breaks Records 


 ledreme in two days, Imp II, a Class E runabout built by Chris-Craft 
and powered with a 225-cubic-inch engine, established world’s records 
at the Washington’s Birthday regatta at West Palm Beach. She was 
driven by her owner, Mrs. Maud Rutherfurd of Port Washington, L. I. On 
the opening day, Imp II averaged 43.869 m.p.h. for the five-mile course 
and on the following day, despite rough water, this mark was raised to 
45.045 m.p.h. 

The engine of Imp IJ was fueled and lubricated with Texaco marine 
products. 


+ + + 


An Old Company, a New Line 


| emma one in 1833, Oliver Johnson & Co., Inc., paint manufac- 
turers of Providence, R. I., have just announced the new line of Viking 
marine paints. These are made from the formulae of a well known and ex- 
perienced marine paint specialist. The Viking line includes antifouling 
bottom paints of all colors for cruising and racing craft; deck paints in vari- 
ous colors; topsides paints in white (gloss, semi-gloss and flat) and black; 
spar paint and varnishes. 

These products have already demonstrated their protective qualities 
locally for a number of years and are popular with many yachtsmen in 
Narragansett Bay and its vicinity. The production facilities of Oliver 
Johnson & Co., Inc., now make Viking marine paints available for yachts- 
men throughout the country. 





One of the Universal 5 kw. sets installed in nine new 
patrol boats for the United States Coast Guard 


Lighting Plants for Patrol Boats 


AN ORDER for nine especially designed generating sets for the new high 
speed Coast Guard 80-foot patrol boats has recently been completed 
by the Universal Motor Company of Oshkosh, Wis. The units are 4-cylin- 
der engines direct connected to 5 kw. generators. A special feature required 
by the Coast Guard was that the sets should perform properly when tilted 
to an angle of 45° in any direction.. Another requirement was that the 
generators, switchboards, ignition systems and all electrical connections 
were to be shielded to prevent radio interference. 
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Protection 

a, 
plus Wood Preservation, with 
TARR and WONSON’S Copper Paint 





And we mean just that. 
Tarr & Wonson’s is 
noted for its season- 
long protection. Spring 
painting is the only 
painting necessaty to 
insure a clean bottom 
until you haul her out 
next fall. Special pre- 
servatives, a part of this 
paint, penetrate the 
wood, adding years of 
life to your boat. Give 
= your boat bottom this 
added protection. 








Also a complete line of 
top-side paints, reason- 


ably priced. 


TARR and 
WONSON, LTD. 


Gloucester, Mass. 


SHIPS 


THAT HAVE 
MADE HISTORY 


by GREGORY ROBINSON 


¢ 


Hers is a MUST 
book for all those 








who love the sea. 


It ‘‘debunks’’ 
many historical 


legends. 


ILLUSTRATED 
IN COLOR 


Price $3.75 Net 


SF 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Yankee Dory is a neat, half-decked 18-footer 


Yankee Dories for the West Coast 


6 ews Yankee Dory was designed in 1926 by Samuel Brown of Marble- 
head, Mass., and eight boats were built by Guy Gardner, of Swamp- 
scott. Their first race demonstrated their ability in light airs and a heavy 
squall and the class grew in numbers. Last season a class was started in 
South Boston and this year many boats will be added to it. The parent or- 
ganization, the Swampscott Y.C., has twenty of them. 

A year ago, S. W. Royce, of Coronado Beach and Pasadena, Cal., be- 
came interested in these boats while on a visit to Massachusetts. He or- 
dered one built by Gardner and shipped her to California. The trim lines 
and colored sails of this neat 18-footer caused favorable comment and the 
coming summer will see a large class of them on Glorietta Bay, California. 


++ + 


Duplex Oil in Quart Cans 


oo Enterprise Oil Company, makers of Duplex marine engine oil, an- 
nounces that Duplex Oil is now available in sealed one-quart cans as 
well as in the sealed one-gallon and five-gallon containers with which Du- 
plex users have been familiar for so many years. This means that yachts- 
men may now purchase Duplex Oil in any quantity of a quart or more in 
containers which were sealed immediately after filling, eliminating all 
possibility of substitution and assuring clean and uncontaminated oil. A 
new retail price schedule has also been announced. 


+ + + 


Chris-Craft’s New Engine 


"THE new marine engine, announced at the New York Show by the 

Chris-Craft Corporation of Algonac, Mich., is now being delivered. 
The new engine is a 6-cylinder of the L-head type, 314” by 434”, 205.32 
cubic inches displacement. It has water circulation around all cylinder 
walls, seven bearing crankshaft statically and dynamically balanced and 
drilled for forced lubrication. Upper main bearings are bronze backed, 
babbitt lined; lower bearings are steel backed, babbitt lined. Alloy pistons 
are used with three compression rings and one oil ring, all above the wrist 
pin. Exhaust valves are silichrome steel, and chrome nickel is used in the 
inlet valves. 

For reduction gear drive, a center line type gear, built in, is an integral 
part of the engine. Its case is water-cooled and the gears run in a continuous 
bath of engine oil. 

The new engine has suspension type rubber mountings and was built 
after months of exhaustive tests. These 75 hp. engines are available to in- 
dividual buyers for replacement, and to boat builders. 

Chris-Craft 31-foot cruisers are sold out up to May 18th, the corporation 
has announced, and plans are being made to enlarge the shop facilities. 


Chris-Craft sales in the South have been showing a marked gain, particu- 
larly in Florida. 
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MATTHEWS 
RICHARDSON 
KERMATH 


ADS. IN 
THIS ISSUE 


NaND 


Inspect these popular Boats 
FYatems tate} ial-<r-l am lal 


LARGEST PERMANENT BOAT SHOW 


over 100 Boats and Engines on display 
Also Used Terms 


Boats and Engines and Trades 


BRUNS-KIMBALL & CO. 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 15TH STREET NEW YORK; N. Y. 














Be ONE DESIGN CLASS ADOPTED BY THE 
AMERICAN YACHT CLUB, RYE, N. Y. 


* Bulldog (Tes Sloop 


L.O.A. 14’ 0” Lead Keel 
L.W.L. 11’ 6” Air Tanks 
Beams 5’ 3” Everdur Fastenings 


Draft 2’ 5” Cedar Planking 
Oak frames, stem and keel 
Completely equipped 


Price $625.00 


Seaworthy, its air tanks make 
it non-sinkable 


We also make an 1844-footer with cuddy cabin 
for two 


Write or phone for a demonstration 
T. A. KYLE COMPANY, INC. 


CITY ISLAND NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Clty Island 89-1417 

















DISTINCTIVE 
YACHT FURNITURE 


We are specialists in the manufac- 
ture of cabin and deck furniture for 
the boat. Amongst our installations 
are: 

The Clyde Lines, New England Steam- 
ship Co., Sikorsky Aviation Corp. and 
many of the most luxurious yachts afloat, 
including the ‘‘Hussar,” ‘‘Alder,’’ ‘‘Plei- 
ades,” ‘“‘Aras,’”’ “‘Sheila,’’ ‘‘Grey Gull” 
and ‘‘Manchonoch II.” 


ANCHOR Je GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
217 East 42nd Street, New York City 























Eliminate Washing and Breaking 





with these attractive paper plates, cups and napkins made to order with the 
owner’s flags in colors or a photo of his yacht. Cigarettes, book matches and playing 
cards can be similarly marked. Illustrated price list on request 


BRENNIG’S OWN, Inc. 


501. FIFTH AVE. AT 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK 




















Or weno oe 
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